York or Paris, 


No Matter 


W hich, 


Will Find 


You 


the 


33 


Best Schools Here. 





Mr 


New York Seles 


The GARDNER 
SCHOOL /or Girls 


11 East 51st Street, 
New York City 


A thorough school with 
A : * : 
/\ delightful home _ life. 
Fireproof building. College 
preparatory, academie, 
secretarial and elective 
courses Music. Riding, 
swimming, tennis, 66th 
year. Address | 
Miss Eltinge & Miss Masland 
Principals | 


SCOVILLE SCHOOL iris 


2042 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Complete ac 
advanced 
Decoratior 
and Pra 
supervis 


Miss Rosa B. Chisman, Principal 








college preparatory and 
Art Music Interior 
* Expression anguages 
individual care and 











THE BROWNSON SCHOOL 
school for Catholic Girls 

dent and Day Pupils 

language of the house 
\rwoop VIOLETT 


Street 


Private 

Res 

French the 
Mrs 

22-24 East 91st 


Do You Want Special Instruction | 
In Literature, History, Arts and Sciences, Phil- 
osophy, Psychology, Modern and = Ancient Lan- | 
guages, or Business Fundamentals. Private Tutoring. 
H. D. ROBERTS 62 West 84th St. 
- Schuyler 3822 New York City 


New York 


= Finch School 61 East 22,8. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, A ME. 
post-graduate work 

Jessica G. Cosgrave, A.B., LL.B., Principal 
— E. Boardman, A.B., A. M., Associate Prin. 


Adare for catalogue Secretary of Admis 


MADAME SKERTEN’S FRENCH SCHOOL | 


Madame Skerten of 
Fre 


Supe 


Paris, 
New 
day 
York. 


du Frocadéro, 
for Girls 
Resident 
92nd Street, 


nue 
has opened her School 
York. Personal 1 

pupils. 11 and 15 


in 
and 
New 


L’ECOLE FRANCAISE 
A French Schoo! for American Girls. 
from Rome at beginning of W 
References by p 
Jules Jusseranc 
Barrére 
Embassy; Mrs. Ne 
at Rome MADAME | 
(diplomeée 


‘ hiversit 
N. Y: 


Removed | 


Ssivr Thx ir Excellencies 
French Embassy, 
French ee 


Embassy 
Principal 
12-14 E. 95th St., 


cle 
euetaiine aichies Park) 


The Scudder School (0%. Yous, Women. 
7 buildings; 200 students. Unusui “ 7 ractical courses, 
(1) Preparatory and General. (2) Domestic Science, 
(3) Secretarial (4) Social Welfare = . - ommunity 
Service. Gymnasium swimming, ete, dress — 
H. B. Scudder, New York City, 244 Ww et St., 
Riverside | Drive 





COLUMBIA poner 4 School 
301 West 88th St. at West End Ave., N 

Resident and Day Boys 
Kindergarten—Grammar—College 





and as s 
Preparatory 


OMSTOCK SCHOOL 


Miss Foster’s 

Advanced Elective 

Special Arts Native 
$3. East f2nd St., 











School for Girls. 
College Preparatory. 
French Teachers 


New York, m.. Zs 


SOCIAL MOTIVE SCHOOL 


Prepares 3arnard 
Teachers’ 
tary tor ae and 
Senior Hig 
MISS 
526 West 
THE SEMPLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A City School with Country Ady: uitages 
Central Park Boardit Pupils 
and Finishing cour Art, Music ¢ 
— Art, § li Outdoor 1 
, 2 Sasvieeten Semple, Princi 
241 Central Park Mest. Bex B. New York City 


Institute of Musical ht POOR, Seemann 
An endowed school. Provides a and 


Director 

thorough 
nr apm sive musical edue ation in branches, 
id is equipped to sive highest advantages to most 


all 
exceptional tale: 
. N. Y. City. 


New York School 
of Music and Arts 


150 Riverside Drive, New York City 


Beautiful location 


BEN St., N. Y 


120 Claremont Ave. 





overlooking Hudson 
iver, 
varding Pupils. 
or refined, cultured girls. 
Ameri: a’s Most Eminent 

l ecachers 


Day and B 

Ideal home life f, 

Europe and 

Voice, piano, 
instruments, 


Suages. Outdoo 
and social adyar 


. Violin, 
itic art, 
and 


harp and _ all 
dancing, lan- 
all recreational 











| Booklet 


| Dean, 


| Raszewska, 80 East 90th St., 


erent 








Mrs. Dow’s School for Girls 


with 
Home 
York 


Music Department: | 


Outdoor life 
Preparation. 
Art with New 


Efficiency 
advantages. 
Mr. 


and 


Art Department: Mr 








Tn 


BRIARCLIFF 


THE BRIARCLIFF 


supervised athletics. 


Spoken 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Mrs. Florence 
George W 

For Illustrated Circular, 
MRS. EDITH COOPER HARTMAN, B.S., Principal, 


ute ANN Ae nt te LAER 


Schools 


Pn eee 


Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
FEATURES 


Junior Department 
Postgraduate courses 
French, English 
Artistic 
Mosher Stevens, 
Bellows, N. A., 

apply to 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y, 


College 
Music and 
and Spanish. 
Adviser 
Director 
Director 











—_ 





sue ge uA HSA MUL A 


Chaperonage Homes 


SOUTHERN LODGE 
N. Y. (near Rye) 
minutes out 

Delightful home for young women 
Booklet. Mrs. Hunter Wilson, 270 
New York City 


FRENCH HOME SCHOOL 


exclusively for visting to 
special studies New york 

opportunity acquire fluent 
very the City. 


on 


Harrison, 
45 


Outdoor sports 
Madison Ave., 








Planned 
pursue 
Exceptional | 
Frene advantage of 
Ann ouncement request 
wee, MACINTYRE or MLLE. TALGUEN 
0 West 107th St., New York City 
(Riverside Drive) 


Mrs. Boswell’s Residence 
IN NEW YORK 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS ; 
‘4 West S4th St., next Riverside Drive 
Tel. Schuyler 5106 ———e Prospectus on request 


Mrs. Zachary Ford Lillard 
6 West 87th Street, New York. 
Residence for young women students. 
Summer rates begir June Ist Reservations 
now being made Winter Season 1922-25 
Chaperonage Cireular request 
TEASDALE RESIDENCE 
For Young Women and Girl Students 
Open all year Chaperonage 
326 West 80th Street Riverside Drive 
Telephone: Schuyler 7724 


girls 
in 
to 




















ling 
for 


Foreign Schools 





papepaintieg Switzerland 


ODE! 

French 
girls 14-18. 
tic advantage 
upon request. 


MRS. O. E. MERTZ 
29 Pelham Rd., Germantown, 


The FONTAINE SCHOO 


Prof. C. Fontaine, formerly _of 

Directress, Mule M-L. 
school of study and travel. 
Unusual social advantages. 
Moritz. 
Miss G. & la P. 
, New York 


PARIS SCHOOL 
in October under the direction of Mme 
Gringoire (Diplomie de l'Université de 
Villa for the Summer on the Normandy 
Coast. French, Motoring, Sports. Particulars, 
address Mme. Damaris Gringoire, 59 E. 79th 
Street, New York City 
baaie, 


Switzerland, }**! 
Finishing School 
guages, Music, Fancy Work, 
Gymnastics, Dancing, Tennis. 
Garden; lovely country In 
St. Moritz. Dol. 20 yearly 


splendidly equipped 
"saihtine school for elder 
Every educational and artis 


assured. Prospectus sent 


Phila. 


CANNES 
FRANCE 
Columbia 
Fontaine. 











University. 
A cultural 
instruction. 
Several weeks in Paris and St. 
information from Secretary, 


All sports. 


To open 
Damaris 
Paris). 


Muttenz, Villa Diana, 
recommended soarding 
Girls,—Modern Lan 
Painting, Rhythmic, 
Sunny rooms; large 
Winter little trips to 


and for 


narra Travel 


FOREIGN TRAVEL @ STUDY 
Principal of Girls’ : 
june. Paris, Rome, Hiviers, 
ocial advantages. 


Lilias S. Bill, 5442 Cornell 


9 months 
London 


October 
Study 


to 
and 
til. 


Ave., Chicago, 


For 
gau, 
trip. 


Select group of girls. References. 
Venice, Lucerne, Paris, London, 


Total cost, $900 
rs. M *. Atwell, Miss 
323 W. 83rd St 


ete. 66 day 


i Coale, 


'CHAPERONAGE TO EUROPE | 


| Mrs 


Smith and Miss Gray will close their New 
York chaperonage for girls June Ist, and will accom- 
pany a few girls on a — Paris, The 

. Belgium and Er For particulars, 


The Wyoming, 7th Ave. at 55th St., New York C 


| Art, 


| Dongan Hills 


= | DREW SEMINARY. The Carmel School for Girls 
Y 


| on Lake 
N 


| LAND, 


_PUTNAM HALL Vassar Preparatory School | 


| Centenary Collegiate Institute—A 


Individual 





@Maksmere 


MRS. MERRILL’S 
SCHOOL for GIRLS 


16th 


Year 


@aksmere Abroad — 


Paris Branch at 
Avenue Montaigne, 25 
For Catalogs, address The 
MRS. MERRILL’S SCHOOL 
Orienta Point, Box B, Mamaroneck 


Secretary 


for GIRLS 
N.Y 











A School for Girls 
College Preparatory and General Courses 
Music, Domestic Economy, Athletics, Riding. 
Ada S. Blake, A.B., Principal 
Staten Island, N. Y. 





The Junior School 


For boys and girls between ag 
i2 Individual beds, complete school 
equipment. Altitude 800 ft., at gateway 
to the Berkshires. Two hours from New 
York Address 

MRS. L. S. TEBBETTS 


Arlington New York 


es of 6 and 











miles from 

like at- 
Athletics. 
McCLEL- 
» # 


Carmel, N. 49 
feet elevation. Home- 
General and special courses. 
Catalog. CLARENCE PavuL 
Box 402, Carmel, N. 


Gleneida, 

Y. City. 600 
mosphere 
56th year. 
Pres ident, 


courses. Social 
sports Hockey 
A city school with 
porches. Ad- 
Sox SOS, 


preparatory and general 
course All outdoor 
Campus of over four acres 
vivantages of the country. Sleeping 
dress Ellen C. Bartlett, A.B., Principal, 
Po ughkeepsie,  - # 


BRA N T WwW oO Oo Dp HA L L 
Prepares for Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, and other 
women’s colleges. General Courses. Noted for good 
health record. Located in one of the loveliest sec 
tions of Westchester County 28 minutes from 
| Grand Central Station, in Lawrence Park, Bronx 
ville Y 


‘ollege 


| 


PRIVATE 


Tutoring 


Elementary and Preparatory Branches 
Successful record with New York’s leading private 
schools Instruction at student’s or tutor’s residence 
MRS. H. D. ROBERT 62 W. 84th Street 
Phone Schuyler 3822 New York City 


Teachers’ Agrees 


‘THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Boarding School will chaperone | 


| 


Sattle- | 
ad- | 
dress Mrs. Christine Smith and Miss Fanny J. oe: | | 


Offers unparalleled service. Nearly every 
private school in America has employed 
teachers on our recomme ndation. 


|C. S. CROSMAN, 225 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


CHAPERONAGE ABROAD | 


Oberammer- | 





CA Serect ScHOOL 


School 

until 
you will find 
recommended 


selection of a 
not be left 
In this Directory 
more than 250 
and Camps. ‘Now 
your selection. 


rhe 
should 
minute. 
a list of 
Schools 
to make 


or 
the 


Camp 
last 


is the time 














| New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 





| Miss Gcdtenttne School 
| heart of 


} acter 


THE PARSONS SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN UNDER FOURTEEN 


| athletics 


TUTOR) 


| Large 


| Beautiful, 


New York Schools 


New York, Long Island, Garden City 


| Cathedral School of Saint Mary 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLs, 
College preparatory and general courses, 
Art and Domestic Science. 
Miss MiniaM A, ByTEL, Principal 


NOBLE SCHOOL 


For Girls from 6 to 14 
Summer School June 20 to August 
KATHLEEN NOBLE JEROME 

White Plains, New York 


HIGHLAND MANOR 


A non-sectarian country boarding school for girls. 
45 minutes from New York Primary, Interme- 
diate, College Preparatory, Postgraduate 
EUGENE H. LEHMAN 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, ¥. 


Music 
Box B 


19 


Box B 


THE HEBBARD “SCHOOL 
Formerly The Children’s House 
An all-the-year graded school for boy 
8 to 14. Modern buildings, country estate 
back riding and all outdoor port 
catalogue. » Be Hebbard, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, ¥ 


OSSINING SCHOOL > 


For Girls. 54th year. 30 miles from New York 

Academic and economic courses Separate school 

for very young girls For catalog address 
CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 


and girls 


Principal, 


Box 4B 


The 


Ts ay yy 
¢ OQ ol 
A School of American Ideals in a 

Country of American Traditions 


| Mrs. Russell Houghton, Box R, Cooperstown, S ¥ 


| ST. AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College preparatory and general courses 
Lower school for younger girls 
Miss Matilda Gray, Principal 
Albany, New York 
WA LLCO U R Tr 
for Girls. 
Region. College 
Courses including 


18 acres, in 
Preparatory 
secretarial 
athletics 


Finger Lake 

reneral and Special 
rk Dr ey s Music Smapervenedd 

Boathouse catalogue adare 


Principal Wallcourt School, Aurora-on- Cayuga, N.Y. 


New Jersey Schools 


ST. MARY’S HALL for GIRLS 


Mrs. Fearnley 


Burlingtor 


Principal sox 418 
New Jersey 
A school of standards in char 


high scholarship, 


And manners 


to 
and 


Careful attention 
guidance. Happy 
home environment 
Studies and activities adapted 
ress Miss H. Grace Parsons, 


standards of education 
Sympathetic 
) a beautiful 
Open all the year. 
to the season. Add 
Essex Fells, N. J. 


work 


New Jersey, Orange 

Miss Beard’s School for Girls 
A country school, 13 miles from New York. College 
preparatory, special courses Musie,. Art, Domestic 
Science Supervised physical work in gymnasium 
and field. Catalog on request. 


Lucie C. Bearp, Headmistress 


girl’s school it 
York. 48th year. 5 
$600,000 equipment; 
pool, ete. Sensible regula 
preparatory certificates 
Catalog on 


Box 41, 


beautiful 
modern 


country 
buildings 
swimml 
and dress College 

eral and special cc 
Dr. Robert J, Trevorrow, Pres., 
town, 4. 


ST. ELIZABETH- OF-THE-ROSES (Episcopal 


Mother School 
Children 1 to “ years. Open all year. One hour 
from New York City. Usual studies. Outdoor sports 
The School That Develops Initiative.’ 
Mrs. W. B. Stoddard, Directress, Caldwell, N. J. 


THE POTWIN SCHOOL for Little Children 


Kindergarten. and Primary work. 30 miles from 
New York. Loving home atmosphere, much out- 
door life. French daily. Wood carving, clay model- 
ing. Limited number. Year-round boarding school. 
Address Principal, 11 Euclid Ave., Summit, N. J. 


near New 
50 acres 
tions 
Gen- 
request 


Hacketts 


urses 


Pennsylvania Schools 


BEECHWOOD 


Jenkintown, Pa Suburb of 
for practical training of y« 
College Departments, Music, Art, Domestic 
ence, Kindergarten, Normal Gymnastics, 
new gymnasium. Address above. 


School 
Junior 
Sci- 

ete. 


Philadelphia 
ung women 


as 


For Girts 

Est. 1746 

Coll 
J 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY 


healthful location Academic 
Preparatory and Special Courses. Separate Ji 
Department. Secretarial. Gymnasium and Swimming 
Catalog. v. F, W. STENGEL, Principal, 
30x 122, Lititz, 


ge 


001 ‘ 
Pa. 





Pennsylvania, Overbrook 


Miss Sayward’s School 


phia 


For Girls. Sub- 
urb of Philadel- 
College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses. 
Music, Domestic Science Physical training, out- 
door sports, horseback riding, swimming Devel- 
ops character, mind and body. Write Dept. B 
Miss JANET SAYWARD, Principal 





















































In Dowd 








Pennsylvania Schools i 








erry 


Abou Ask 


a 


School, 


Harper’ s 





aed York | Schools 











Baxar 


Sr et 


Seamer ynaae co uataantsatat 


ies England Schools 








A ALT Pe one 

















The 


s 
CF a%S 
7 ae 


Rareum 
Acbhool én 


GIRLS 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 











For Girls desiring college prepara 

tion, a thorough co offere 

For Girls not going ege, the school 
Offers special opportunitic pursue stucie 
suited to their tastes eeds 

For Girls wishing to specialize n Musi 
or Art, there are well-k iow artist as i 
structors 

In Bryn Mawr, the beautiful college town 
ten miles from Vhiladelphia New stone build 
ing, sunny rooms with private bath, home life 
large grounds Hockey tenuis, basketball 
riding Write for Illustrated Catilog 


Mrs. EDITH HATCHER HARCUM, B.L. 
of the School 


* Mrs L MAY WILLIS, BP. Academic Head j 
HIGHLAND HALL 


Founded (867 
A School for Girls high in the Alleghanies 





In old residential HoWidaysburg, in the most 
beautiful and healthful section of the Alle 
ghanies. Six miles from Altoona on the Main 
Line of the Pennsylvania Railroad 

College Preparation. General Courses. Two 
years Advanced Work. Special facilities in 
Music and Domestic Science. 

Spacious, well equippec, homelike buildings 
Outdoor life. Week-end camping trips 

For catalog, book of views, and full informa- 


tion, address 


MISS ELLEN C. KEATES, A B. Principal 


Hollidaysburg Pennsylvania 











Wildelil? 


offering 









A graduate school two 


years of highest quality 
academic work Splendid z 
courses in Home - making 
Science, Music, Language, 
Secretarial Training and 
Art. Equals two college 
years. Ideal home 
surroundings and in- 
fluences. Catalog. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. 
Crist, Principals, 
Box 1510 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Graduate School of 
The Mary Lyon School 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 


A select school for girls Convenient to New York 


and Philadelphia College preparatory and ge 
eral courses. Secretarial work, CLaupe N. Wyant, 
Principal, Box 246, Bethlehem, Pa, 

THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY, — inc. Esta 
lished 1851 A select = ol for girl 6U-acre 
estat 22 miles from lelphia 

paratory Secretarial, Music Art Expressio mn, De - 
mestic Science and i per o bec —— ses 


Riding. Swinu ‘ ) 
Christine F. Bye, “Pres.. “Box 622. ‘West + ng ‘Pa. 


THE COWLES SCHOOL 


26th year A sound general education for 

girls. Efficient college preparation 

Oliver Denton, Visiting Director, Piano Dept. 

Emma Milton Cowles, A.B., Headmistress 
Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Walnut Lane 


65th Year City and Country Schoo 








High School Graduate; Academ 
Colle ; La 

guage; Mus Sec 
retarial and urses 
Athletics H Riding 
Swimming by Tennis 
Dancing, Milita l 

S. Edna Johnston, A. B., Prin.., 





Pa 








Box B, Germantown, Phila., 


QGONTZ SCHOOL — rosin ve 





850. As 
for girls occupying an estate ¢ the sum 
Rydal Hills, 25 minutes f mui Phila I — ited 
booklet describing new building ma ! 
Rydal, Junior Department. Miss Abby ‘A. ake: 


land, ‘Principal, Pennsylvania, Montgomery County. 








A college with modern dormitories 


and equipment, attractive suburban site. con- 
genial campus life. Degree and certificate 
courses 

Liberal Arts—A.B. 

Secretarial Science—B.S.S. 

Household Arts—B.S 

Music and Expression—A.B 

Accredited Teachers’ Courses. 

Address 
Wm. H. Curtis, Lit. D., President 

Allentown Pennsylvania 








| 











eNiss -Mason’s School 


for Girls and Young Women 


THE CASTLE, Inc. 
New York 


Tarrytown-on-H udson 
Our on pose 


‘ ) A) 
Remembering that a successful democracy needs 
< c 
’ ) - as 
trained leaders, both men and Women, it is our pur- 
, , p 
) val 
pose to send throughout the land Women with stiong, 
.é 
‘_ i 2 ” 

not newous bodies, with Kind, not callous hearts; 

): f, ° ee ): f, 4 
with joyous, nol pampered spirits; with bioad, not 

4 
. ail . , ? ; 

elty minds; with trained, not idfe hands; with 

pelty 
hos ee nail ?. 

sympathetic, nat critical eyed; with refined, not taw- 

c c 

. : aii ) 
diy tastes; with direct, not shifting speech: Womesn 
c 
) ~~ eo ee — 
wha can meet Wealth with simplicity, and poverty 
€ 
ae ) ) 9 , : 
with dignity: whe can face life with quiel strength 
¢ 
f, ) ° e 0; of, ° . 

and not lose one feminine qua ily: Whe 4 quiet 

) ) 
homes keep a Wholesome atmos here, that so the 

p 

) — ° ) 

Rome may minister ta the righteousness of the state, 
i d 
) ) ) ) ) ) 
to the end that the state muy reflect the thought and 
‘ (2 

quidance of G2. 
< 


Schools. Address Box 942 


Catalogue of Summer and Winter 











—— 

' Pennsylvania Schools 
OLLEGE preparatory and general courses. Thor- 

ough preparation for college. P ractical and cultural 

courses combined for a well rounded education. Music, 

Art, Modern Languages and Home making courses. 
Athletics for all girls. Horseback riding, canoeing, 

hockey, tennis, swimming. Country surroundings. In 

1 college town near Philadelphia, The ; 

Mary Lyon School retains the atmos- 

|phere and companionship of home 

life. Catalog. 

| Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, Principals 

Box 1510 Swarthmore, Pa. 

Separate be he t for Wildcliff (a grad- 

uat schur r Seven Gables for 

} fut rs 14) 


(6 


qummuerturee nia 
























At the Service of Every Reader 


HE services of this School Bureau are not con- 

fined exclusively to regular Harper’s Bazar 
subscribers. Do not hesitate to write for informa- 
tion because you are not a subscriber. 


Each month, you will find in Harper’s Bazar a long 
list of personally investigated schools. If your 
problem is different and you are seeking an unusual 
school, we shall be glad to help you. 


Kenneth N. Chambers, Director 
HARPER’S BAZAR SCHOOL BUREAU 
119 West 40th Street New York City 

















The Chamberlayne School 


Situated on Boston’s most beautiful 


nue. Intensive courses preparing ye 
college examinations. General cours 
Advanced work for high school gradu 
| |} ates. Music, art, languages (native 
teachers) Organized athletics, gym 
nasium, swimming pool, playground 
Horseback riding. Modern residence 
within a short distance of all the city’s 





advantages. 


GRACE L. EDGETT, Principal 
261 Clarendon St. 
(Corner of Commonwealth 


—, MASS. 


Ave.) 




















BEACON 
A Country-City Boarding and Day School. For 
boys and girls of all ages. 


College preparatory and diploma courses. 
MRS. ALTHEA H. ANDREW, Principal 
1440 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 


GRAY GABLES 
A Tutoring School for Girls, 
intensive course 
YS 


offering a one-year 
preparing for all college examina- 
of students have successfully passed 
» entrance examinations in last six years, 
Address Miriam Titcomb, Principal 

45 Cedar St., Worcester, Mass. 








WATERBURY, CONN. 


Founded 1875 


Successful preparation for all colleges. Sec- 
retarial Course giving Gregg Certificates. All 
branches of Domestic Science. Excellent ad- 
| vantages in Music and Art Experienced 
teachers. Gymnasium work erica s. Bas- 
ketball Swimming and Outdo Sports. 
Beautifully situated. one hour from Y Hartford 
or New Haven. Students admitted at any 


time during the year 
Send for booklet. 
Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A. M., Principal 

















Southfield Point Hall 


Beautifully situated on 
at sx uthfeld Po Lenk Inter 
d -ollege gg ory 
gymt astics athlet ic and 
Hk weer a riding. skatin i skiing. 52 
from Grand Central Station, New 
Limited enrollment 


a CALLAM GRAY. B.A.. Principal 
BERNICE TER 


A School for Girls 
Long Island Sound 
mediate ge woo pg 


TOWNSEND POR 
Assistant Principal 


6 Davenport Drive, Stamford, Conn. 














a 
ST. CLARE’S | 
A school for a limited number of girls from — 
14. 51 minutes from New York. B f 
and home Exceptional eare under we res 





ters $650 covers cost of school 


yt 
| The Mother Superior Stamford, Cont. Cona. 










City 
Suburban to New York 
Fifty Minutes wen Fifth Avenue 
< Dr. and Mrs. Frederic M cg 
—} /— send’s modern board > school fo 
: high-school girls @ 
Notable for superb ¢ 


buildings, beautil 
instruction, 
home-life. Scientific 
ing. and athletics 

xk only. Membership $12! 
————=let and views address 


jestic 
expert 





’ ! Eden 
cuntat me's °" oo necticut 

















Hurper’s Bazar Will Furnish Information About Any School Anywhere 
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7 New England Schools New England Schools 
é — ML NRHA a ene 
H 
. | Lasell 
Seminary 
In Today’s girls we recognize 
Tomorrow's Womanhood. In 
Today’s_ training is Tomor- 
row’s expression. Combining the old New England ideals of educa- 
tion with the training needed for modern, complex life, Lasell Seminary 
expresses itself in true, healthful womanhood. 
The course of study, from first year high school grades through 
hoate Sc oo two years work for high school graduates, ranges widely through 
| C academic and special elective courses, Unusual training in Home 
1690 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. Economics, Music, Art, College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses. 
" . More end Des Gusk te Ideally situated for access to cultural advantages of Boston. Outdoor 
r ‘cial emphasis on college  pre- sports and gymnasium. 15 build- 
si work. General course offering | ings. 30 acres. 
; li Management, Literature, Lan- 
ow Art an Music with the best Woodland Park 
m ves Gymuiaatum and, well-equipped The Junior School for Girls 
d alley. Horseback riding : under 15 
ce life of school the special care of | Catalogs on application 
re vachers of gi a nn | Camp Teconnet opens July Ist 
certs, as well as lectures and the | GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
al : also to visit the museum and CHAS. F. TOWNE, A.M., Assoc. Prin. 
other places of Interest 137 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 
Augusta Choate, Vassar A.B., A.M., Prin. 
Se ee 
= z 
i W ashington Satieets i 
a 2 
oston 
All studies except English elective NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 
Preparatory finishing school. For Young Women Washington, D. C., Suburbs 
Advanced Elective Courses JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
for high school graduates, Junior college courses for high school and prepara 
College Certificate. Fully tory school graduates, 2-year diploma cov ses. Spe- 
| equipped. cial vocation al and = cultural courses — including 
|Piano, Voice, Violin, Pipe Music, Art, Expression and Domestic Science. 90- 
— ames | organ, with noted men acre campus. $2 buildings. Gymnasium and swim- 
Domestic Science, New Gym- ming pool. Athletics. Address Registrar, Box 170, 
= THE ELY SCHOOL |} nasium with swimming —— = Md. Coll P t D 
oul. ne of eigh ollege Preparatory De- 
IN THE COUNTRY ill Design and Home| clubhouses partment ‘ Hlabl 
For One Hov, from New York Decoration, Secretarial ., for younger girls. 
* ° Course 
ipal Ely Court, Greenwich, Connecticut Year Book Exceptional ; chrortunities, 
| 7 with a delightfu rome 
> on Request life, ‘ 
| 2524 Summit Street 
year | NEWTON, Mass. 
assed | 
ears, <epselaldtiaeccncnamecnclanaaatedncaresceenestinhepreanstaantenenaeticanenanapeliiieaniariiaisenananiaaeeaangane 
—TENACRE— 
| @sMartha Washington S y 
: =m For Young Women 
A Country School for Young Girls Occupies beautiful estate and ‘com- 
™ on . ‘ bines advantages of city and country, 
From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age High School and Collegiate forms. 
H SCHOOL FOR Household Science and Arts. Secre- 
ILLSIDE GIRLS | tarial branches. Music, Expression 
Nerwalk, Connecticut | and we Languages. tay 
. | > T , = | ress e Secretary, 
rati for new comprehensive examina- | REPARA TORY to Dana | Oakcrest, ‘Washington, D. 
ra || © Hall. Fourteen miles from || 
right environment, Every comfort. Boston. <All sports and athlet- G t H: il 
375 All healthful activities. Horseback ae “rvised and ad: d u n Ss GO n a 
riding. Gymnasium, Catalog. Ics supervised and adapted to 
ec é the age of the pupil. The finest A School for Girls. Established 1892 
All Ma aret R. Brendlinger, A. 6. 8. Vassar - eco” cee aid) sadnoe Mrs. Beverley R. Mason, Principal 
d- Principals — instruction, Care and imfiuence, 1924 Florida Ave., Washington, D.C. 
as- 
‘s WALNUT HILL SCHOOL CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 4 cetwoot for 
ord : _ 30 Highland Street, Natick. Mass. MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOK the girl of today and tomorrow. Courses: Prepara 
iny A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles - | tory; two-year advanced for high school gradua 
from Boston. 46 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. pecial. Unrivalled location at the national capital 
Fields. 6 Buildings. Gymnasium. Sept ng Byala a oon PhD. ite r 
i i inci Frepenic Earnest ARRINGTON, Ph. ea 
val Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. ; | URNHAM SCHOOL FOR 6I iS tegeptonge Secretly Sieg 
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: The Hedges 


NORTON, MASS. 








vec Jur ior School of House in the Pines. 
i from Boston. For girls under 

teet A large modern home. Sun par- 

lors for class rooms. Play fields. Horseback 

Swir wholesome, simple 





fe of study and play that makes the ehild 
‘ quick to feel, eager to know, able to do. 


MISS GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL for GIRLS 





























— 
jem. M Ss s 3oston. 
5 to t ors. “Gy asiun ng pool 
oa M , ttalogu nd views, addr 
oa iss Olive Sewall Parsons, B.A., Principal 
_ HOUSE IN THE PINES” 
Conn. E PINES 
Norton, Mass. miles from Boston 
/ a or Gir Colle preparatory and finish- 
8 Musi Art oe Arts. Secre- 
cours E very ittention, not only to habits 
a fl it h girl’s he alth and happiness. 
Liss Gertrus de E. Cornish, Principal. 





_ HOWARD SE SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 











ie gee od &- SCHOOL 
Swimmin 3_ buildings. Gymnasium, 
‘olleg = g Tennis, Horseback riding 
| > General, Secretarial, and 
Hi usecraft, model practice house, 
Principals, John MacDuffie, 


Sprir 





Is . ye. 


35 gi 
Ph. D., Mrs. Joh 


M acDuffie, A.B 

















S peeial Schools 


rm oe no oA 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Individual training will develop the child who does 


AM AN 





F cmmmmucasni 








not progress satisfactorily 
Miss Woods’ School, Box 152, Roslyn, Pa. 
14 miles from Philadelphia Booklet 
ollie Woods Hare, Principal. 
| W estern "Schools 
LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 
| Founded 1827. 50 minutes from St. Louis, Mo 
Two and four year courses with degrees Special 


Music Department of unexcelled merit. 
field. gymnasium, swimming pool, tennis 


Box 522, St. Charles, 


courses. 
Athletic 
cour 


J. L. ROEMER, Pres., 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 
years Academy. Music, Art Expression, Home 
Economics and Secretarial. 35 a 9 buildings. 
70th year. New dormitory this fall build- 
ing for Ist and 2nd year academic Term 
opens Sept. 13th Catalog 


Rev. Wa. P. McKee, Dean, Box 660, Mt. Carroll, tll. 


Mo. 





res 
Separate 
students, 





FERRY HALL conttege preparatory, general 


high school and advanced co Also special in- 
struction in music, expression and domestic arts 
and sciences. Located in a picturesque woodland 
estate of twelve acres on the shore of Lake Michi- 


urses 











































































gan, 28 miles from Chicago. For catalog address 
Miss ELoise R. TREMAIN, Prinvipal 
313 Lake Forest, 


Box Ill 





THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
a Jolla, California 
Upon the Scripps Foundation. Upper and Lower 
School. Educational and social training equal to 
that of Eastern Schools. Healthiest climate in the 
world. Sixteen miles from San Diego and Coronado. 
Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President. 
Caroline S. Cummins, A.A., Headmistress. 





Southern Schools 





































ROLLINS COLLEGE 


Winter Park, Florida 
CoE DUCATIONAL — Inter-denomi- 


national. Standard courses leading 


to A. B degree. Special advantages in 
Music, Art, Home Economics and Busi 
ness. Year round open air activities 


and water sports. Expenses $400. Write 


for catalogue. 


















































ra 


Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877 Special Schools 
Opposite Smith College Campus. 
Miss HELEN E. Tuompson, Headmistress | summer sat 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
ee : THE WRIGHT ‘ORAL SCHOOL 
LINCOLN SCHOOL For the Deaf and Partially Deaf, Mt. Morris P 
Vest, N. Y. City Kindergarten to College 
A school for girls, offering country life with the] trance. A refined boarding and day school 
advantages of the city. Special preparation for | home atmosphere, Large faculty Individual ¢ 
college examinations and general courses kx tention. Outdoor gymnasium. Instruction entirely 
ceptional cpportunity for outdoor sports Horse- | by Oral and <Auricular methods Children from 
back ridin Miss Miriam Sewall Converse, Prin- | four years up acceptec Co-educational, Twerty- 


cipal, Providence, Rhode Island. ninth year opens October 





FLORENCE NGS THOSALS SCHOOL 


BACKWARD. “CHILDREN 


CRESTALBAN 


A school for little girls in the invigorating climats 
of the Berkshires. Thirty minutes from Pittsfield. | 
acres, 3 buildings. Number limited. Special | 





ca riven to home training, Character Gevelop- KATONAH, N. 
ment, and health. Open air classes. Outdoor sorts. Rudolph S. Fried, Pri a 
Miss Margery Whiting, Principal. | 
Berkshire Massachusetts ; 
Montessori Kindergarten, 
THE HEDLEY SCHOOL Primary and Intermediate 
For children physically and ally normal, yet 
, - who require individual instruction and personal 
Washington Schools attention. Indnstrial and domestic arts; music. 
Ld Seautiful count.y home. (12 miles from  Phila.). 
. R. Hedley, M.D., resident physician. Mrs, J. R. 


J L 
| Hedley, Principal, Box 8, Glenside, Pennsylvania, 


KING-SMITH STUDIO SCHOOL 





of Washington and P¢ l 
Mr. and 3 St KueSnith, Directors | he Bancroft Schoo 
Travel and Class will tour in “Euré pe dur- | = ee ill 
ing the summer. Six weeks of residence and For Mentally Sul norn al Children 
study in Paris One of the oldest and best schools of ‘ts kind in exis- 
For information, address ; tence. For catalog address Box 165, Haddonfield, N.J. 
King-Smith Studio School, E. Farrington, M.D Jenzia Coulson Cooley. 
175 New Hampshire Ave Washi: igton, a & 





FAIRMONT. SCHOOL). STANDISH MANOR 











Mt Bostor Preparatory and General | A special school for girls requiring individ- 
: s ot é lege d sp ; ‘ bd 

1-ye ar au ey course for College | for panes a ee of saeere ‘ited | ual instruction. Intimate home care. Un- 
aminations. Household Economies. Strot sual advantages 

s€ str ) = obalg +} atory an = high schools. luca- usua advantages. P > 

ack Rid ne = en ital ar on al music. Horse- GIRLS tic adsantases of the Cant al | Anice M. Myers, Principal. ae 
Mr i Mr: e 7 Ean kch Principals 24th Year 2th Street, N. W.. Washington, D.C. | Haze G, Cuttincrorp, Assistant Principal. 
26 Howar d Street, West Bridgewater, Mass Halifax, Mass 





COLONIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Beautiful location in National Capital, High School, 


'_DEVEREUX HOME SCHOOL 


College Preparatory and Collegiate Courses. Com- 

ie oy Rn — Fall rogg Wel pose so For children who need spe cia al physical care 

home and social life. Athletics or individual instruction. Ten acre estate. 
Miss Charlotte Crittenden Everett, Principal | . 

| 1533 Eighteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. Miss Devereux Box B. Devon, Pa. 





FLORIDA 
Miss Harris’ Florida School 


| Grammar and college preparation cours 
Outdoor classes Ocean bathing aud golt all year 


Miss Jvunia FILLMORE 
804 First Avenue, S. E 


Hanns 
Miami, 


Plorida 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: Select patror ) states; pleasa 
social life; location foothills Blue Ridge Mt 
North of Atlanta Stundard A. B. course; special 
advantages in music, oratory, art, domestie science 
physical culture New gymnasium, swimming pool 


and illustrated book 
Brenat. Box H, 


Catalog 


Addre Gainesville, Ga 


THE PINES 





|} A sehool for children under 15. All the year 
| round if desired. Opens July, 1922. Annual 
rates, $1800, 

Thomasville, Georgia 


{= Lucie Roberts, 





SULLINS COLLEGE Bristol, Va. 
For Girls. High School and Junior College Cours 
Expression Domestic 
buildings; every room 
eback ridit 
ce from 40° state 
Ww. E. Martin, 


VIRGINIA EoLe EGE for 
Women Box Roanoke. Va 
In the Valley of Virginia << M w health and beau 
wo. Elective, Preparatory and full Junior College 
courses Music Art, Expre Domestic 

Catalogue Addre Marrizn I. Hannis, Pre 
Mrs. Gerrrupe Harnis Boatwhicut, 


connecting bath. Swim 
Mountain climate 


Ph. D., President, Box B 


Young 


HOLLINS COL LEGE For Women 
Ilins, Virginia 
ollege ‘ 


Fowided 
Bachelor of 
Admissior 
students For catalogue 
M. Estes Cocke, 


1842 surses for 


addres 


Sec'y, Box 335 


| STUART HALL, Staunton, Virginia 





Episcopal school for girls—Seventy-ninth Sessior 
Rich in traditions of the past; alive to needs of 
the present orough college preparation Out 





Adare 
RS. H. N. HILLS, A.B., Box H. 


ST. HILDA’S HALL, Charles Town, W. Va. 


The Chevron School for 
Shenandoah Valley. C 
Courses. usic and 
classes Individual instruction 
Mariah Pendleton Duval, 








Principal. 


THE ROBERTS-BEACH SCHOOL 


Offers a strong college 
Limited numbers wit 


for girls 
| Attractive 
| 


struction 


pre ngpnag ed course 
ndividual ir 








home in beautif ul suburban Baltimore 
Catalog. Address Box 100, Catonsville, Md 
| 1853 MARYLAND COLLEGE 1922 


Fireproof Buildings 


Private Bath i. $900 
Running Water $650 
Plain Room $800 


| Catalogue. Address Box ‘4B, ‘Lutherville, Maryland. 
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Southern Schools 
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Professional Schools 




























































The GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL 


r ar preparatory and Academic. Fac- 
ulty of College trained Christian women, S| yh 
cultural advantages Beautiful home, Catal & 

Miss Wilmot, A.B., Headmistress. 


Baltimore, Md. Paul Street 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTE 


In the Bluegrass of Tennessee 


1225 St 





Oldest Episcopal School in country. Fee $600 
Write for catalogue. Ernest B. Cruikshank, Pres, 
Columbia, Tennessee. 
Professional Schools 

8 
Miss Conklin’s 
Secretarial School 


Twenty-third Year 
Studios of the Tilden Building 
105 WEST 40th ST. NEW YORK 











Secretarial 
Three Months’ Course 
Che New UYork School of 
Secretaries 
Canadlan Pacific Building 
Madison Avenue, and 43d Street 
New York, N. Y. 
i r Pr Va rhilt 4039 




















Katharine Gibbs School of 
Secretarial and Executive 
Training for Educated Women 


Rn lent and Day School, 247 Berkeley St., Boston 
Day Sel Ol Park A New York City 
Established 50 Years 


BALLARD secretariat COURSE 
SCHOOL sieisss a, 9s Sad 


THE ERSKINE SCHOOL 


Vocations for Women. Resident and Day 
Pupils 

Euphemia E. McClintock, M.A., Principal, 
4 Chestnut Street Boston, Mass. 


THE HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS KINDERGARTEN -PRIMARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL AFFILIATED WITH NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Residence for students Graduates , Dlaces 1 in ex- 
cellent ‘positions Students a ebruary Ist 
Address Miss Harriette Melissa ‘Mills. ore Nine B, 
N. Y. Univ. Bidg., Washington Square, N. Y. City 


Summer Course in Writing 


A SUMMER SCHOOL cCoURSP in the technique of 
4 short story writing will be given in July n 
New York by TI mas H. Uzze former f editor 
of Collier's MR ays and as iat t Pr fessor 
Walter B. 4 


itkin, Please uldress inqu to 
Thomas H. Uzzell, 573 West 192d St., New York 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure,and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
Dr. 4. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
-page catalogue free, , idress 











ease 
THE HOME CORRESPONDEN(E SCHOOL 
Dept. 19 Springfield, Mass. 


DESIGNING and MILLINERY 


d A attern Cutting hy for _— 
nd Ev 






- Esonweln 


r 
| SUL iP FARK and Largest School of Oratory, Belles-let- 
A ul e Young Women tres and Pedagogy in America. Summer 
= < i R Session 43rd yeat Devrees grated 
By- coll Gulfport Miss % YS Address Harry Seymour Ross, Dean, 
| Hightest holastic tandards in class room and <—— Huntington Chambers, Boston. 
aye aid uid Water ag Out-of-deor life . 
the w Illustrate mm request Byron W. King's School of Orator 
, ~ A, “Guif- Park, West Boy Gulfport, Miss. | ¥ y 
| Elocution and Speech Arts, 
‘ 3 r ‘hers. Lyceum 
. . . t Vork 
| Professional Schools ss of. Vol 
: H Largest 
| susid Speech Arts it 
| for prospectus 
| Oliver itts burgh, Pa 
THE S h ] for Physical | 
e ‘Sargent CHOOL Education 


| 








GULF LE PARK iat 





























Established 1881 
Address for booklet 


Garland School 


of Homemaking 





















COSTUME and MILLINERY 
DESIGN 


DeLUXE with 


| P. CLEMENT BROWN 
Our Famous studio courses (from 3 to 4 months) include PLUS 
| problems in designing, the proper use of Fabrics, Psychology ne 
| Color, Combinations, and Ornamentations with Parisian | ue. 
Our Graduates are being placed daily in authoritative positions ‘sine 
World of Fashion and commercialize their ability far above the 
\) 2 —= iE re : . = W 5 | | average Designer. 
WV L\ R |[) = [ 3 s iV\ ©) [ { r The first edition of the text book by P. Clement Brown whici ’ 
mt IGN 1 J at £ SD é - 1| sists of a@ complete home course in Fashion Designing is n rea S 
1 Send $10 to New York Studio and copy will be sent by rett te 
For GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN (| . . oe a ae 
Ward-Belmont combines highest academic training and advantages of extensive | Three Famous Studios Open All Year 
grounds and equipment with that much-sought-for Southern culture and _ refine- 620 Fifth Avenue 33 Rue St. Roch Fairmont Hotel 
ment, Courses to meet individual needs of students covering 4 vears preparatory New York City Paris, France n Francisco, Cal 
and 2 years college work. Conservatory advantages in music Strong departments . F . 
in Art, Literature eee Physical Training, Domestic Arts, and Secretarial, i 
Outdoor sports and swimming pool. W ly Cres the Ward-Be nt Farm and Countrs Club | | 
Application with referenc hould be Ie | mR on request, Address | Send for FREE RO 
WARD-BELMONT, Belmont Heights, Box 12, Nashville, Tenn. iH 
booklet H.B. 4A 


SALON STUD(OS 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 


A spe 1 school whic qualis fles rls to 
preside over and ll ordered Posse Normal School of Gymnastics for!Women 
um , “ ' on Massachusetts, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 
ne , 2nd year. Mod build Courses of one, tw 
» he e thre t Pr sent nditions have created 
ue aC | great demand for our graduates. Courses it. Medi 
a thi , } cal Gymnasti d Playgrounds. Summer Camp 
mse , wt ad Work | Apvly to The ‘Secretary 
for Chil ! ny other vital me — — 
” 8 electi s P 
syui-igies ie” AMERICAN COLLEGE ef, Physica! 
tburban) under super sion Education 
Cat - ; add eaees —— Co-elucational an ind three year courses. Also 
alog on 1 } degree Ourse raduate placing _bure vu Summer 
Mrs. MARGARET J STANNARD, Director | session for teachers hegins June 27th. Catalog Ad 
2 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. | dress Dept. B-4 4200 Grand B d, Chicago, II! 




















HOUT EXPENSE 





A catia FOR YOUR DAUGHTER 


Entrance re a ..... ents 1 year high school or 
The Miss Farmer School of Costeny | eee ter: Pe nn oe 
t Cook Book, j > iforms, text- 
r t t und allowance 
ont int hort “ Apply 
urses Ne t Miss. Alice "Bradley, Nurses 
Principal, 30 sdeutinnien Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








Do you often wish you 
“did something?” 


There is no reason why you can't do something—something 
really worthwhile. There is some profession for which you 
have talent. Here, in Harper's Bazar, there are schools 
which advertise training in thirteen different professions. 


In this list there is surely one which appeals to you strongly: 


Dramatics 

Dancing—interpretive and ball-room 
Expression 

Secretarial work 

Kindergarten work 


Domestic Science 
Costume and dress design 
Millinery 


Interior Decoration 
Commercial Art 
Nursing 
Short Story 
Physical edu 


writing 
ration 


If I can be of service to you because of my personal ac- 
quaintance with these sch ools which offer training in various 
protessions, do not hesitate to write me. I shall be glad to 
furnish you information of any kind. 


Kenneth N. Chambers 
Director Harper’s Bazar School Bureau 
119 West 40th Street, New York 























|| SCHOOL «rm THEATRE 


‘hool and stock 
pe asa directed by 


A combined dramatic 
company. Acting 


|] professional producers and actors. 
Scenic design and production classes 
under Gorelik Frequent performances 
by advanced students directed by mem- 
bers of the Board and Council 
Board of Advisory 
Managers Council 
| WALTER HAMPDEN FRANK CRAVEN 
| CLARE TREE MaJoR ELsie Fencrvson 
GEORGE ARLISS MARGARET ANGLIN 
RACHEL CROTHERS Brock PEMBERTON 
| Rorr. Ep. Jones Ernesr Trt 
KEN. MacGowan WituiaM L. Pers 
} ARTHUR WoPrKINS JosE RvuBEN 
AnrHur Hout 
Pr! « dace class under Edward Locke 
author « “The Climax’’ “The Case 
Secky Grane’ ete. 


Summer course for teachers begins June 18. 
For catalog, Clare Tree Major, 


571 Lexington Avenue,N.Y. 


write Director 








American Academy 
of 


Dramatie Arts 


FOUNDED IN 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dra- 
matic and Expressional Training in 
America. Connected with Charles 
Frohman’s Empire Theatre and Com- 
panies. For information apply to 


THE SECRETARY 





175 Carnegie Hall _ 
NEW YORK $$ N.. ¥. 














ALVIENE THEATRE 











and SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS 

43 West 72d St., New York 
| TRAINING IN 
DRAMA ORATORY COLLEGE oft 
MUSICAL CEmeey DANCE ARTS 
PHOTO-PLA OPERA 
[LEARN TO ACT BY ACTING | 
Students’ Stock—Public Appearances Celebrities, 
former pupils, Mary Pickford, Laurette Taylor, 
Mabel Ballin, Mary Nash, Taylor Holmes, Harry 
Pileer, Gertrude Hoffman, Nora Bayes, Kyra, 
Dolly Sisters, Hazel Dawu, Jos. Santley, Fred at j 
Adele Astaire and others, For catalogue write 
Harper Irwin, mentioning study desired 








NEW YORK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


Courses for advanced students and be 





cution, Public Speaking Drama, I 
Speech defects cured Evening Classes. Sum 
Session July and August 





332 West 56th Street, New York 


ALBERTI SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


1114 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. ©. 
(Entrance 7th Ave., cor. 56th St , 
Regular Courses October to June. Connected with 
Stuart Walker’s Companies and Young I’ ple’s 
Theatre, Inc. 


VESTOFF SEROVA SCHOOL 
of DANCING 


iterpretative Children’s 
a specialty 47 West 72nd Street, nN 
Telephone Colwmbus 6212 and 9259 


THE ELIZABETH GENERAL \L HOSPITAL 














courses 


tallet, Classic, Ir York. 














offers a complete course in nursing to lesirable 
candidates, An allowance of $36.00 is sive! on 
completion of first three months, $15.00 2 monte 
remainder first and second year; $20 per month 
third year. Registered School Address | 
SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
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[The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
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Enter the Professional World. Th ese Schools 














sarc ge es | 
Professional Schools 








INTERIOR DECORATION 


-NEW YORK CITY 
os PAS. Ae dence Courses 





orresp , 
Complete instruction in pe- 
j riod styles, color harmony, 
composition, etc. Amateur 
du and professional courses. 
ag Start any time. 
Send for Catalogue A 












































Professional Schools 






































j Professional Schools 


Will Train You 








Ainterior 7 
Decoration 
lO Lassons by Marl *30. 
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ey @ /Dress Design 
} yee, t) 20 Lessons by Hail *60. | 


| 
ACADEMY OF FINE, ARTS | 


£57 Cast Madison dt Chrcago| 


| 


} 


| 


} 
} 
) 


| 


j 


——, 


I POLITAN ART SCHOOL = a : 
weg W. 57th Street, New York = ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
MODERN COLOR > {_ __ 61 East Madison Street ~ Chicagi 
For } Landscape, Poster, Stage Lighting — 
and D ing Costume and Interior Design, => 
Also Home-Study Courses = —- ee . ctigiiniinieea, 
S| | ~~ CARTOONING | 
= ~ ‘ == (ra ¢! 
SCHOOL of FINE =| | CY ee 15 Lessons by Mail 45. | 
. = 
eae || | S857) scape oF FINE ARTS 
A gy ‘Street, Boston, Mass. = a 87 Gast Madison Street ~ Chicago _ 
EDITH YOUNG ART SCHOOL = 
Costume Design > - ‘ = ..—___—_~ 
Illustration and Anatomy > Pp “I ashion ) rawins 
Resident Course by Mail = 7 ral ashton Cau ) 
. Unusual Methods Highly Endorsed => | i «”))\ 5 Lessons by Mail *25. * 
607 Broad St., Newark, N. J. =| | tf ” ee Nene Peres 
gene it \ ©) ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
F ILLUS- ? : : — _ hi 6) bast Madison St ~ Chicago 
Cee eee e cast 19th Street, How York. Short By Emil Alvin This fascinating little book tells the whole => — ect 5 
practical courses in all branches of commercial Hartman Imer- wonderful story of Costume and Millinery De- =a 
ill tio Register now for outdoor study in — tca’s foremost de- sign and Fashion Illustration, and describes the == 
DEN ee we eee ee | signer — the most famous Hartman Method of instruction, through |= =| | a. Lo 7 ie 
vision of 3 A ilde, formerly of Vratt Institute. = complete and help- which Fashion Academy has aided thousands of = } la ! — a ie ti 
Enrollment Houted. = ful book of its kind women to acquire distinction in dress and the |= pi aA Jatutimn 
eS pie = ever written, independence of professional careers. => 2 L\f S Lessons by Mail °25. 
<> ‘French institute in the U. S. = If you are interested = oe iy and ne = =e Ah : . « 
van =. bl 4 ts we sha e giad to send you => he \ / 4 ls 4 
Ay MUSEUM OF FRENCH ART = ; ae a “The Secret of Costume Design” |2= ry ry ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
(~ 599 5th Ave. (at 48th Street) N.Y. [= without charge. Address the Fashion Academy |= al a Se ee ee 
: oo nearest you, or call and inspect our exhibition — 
Intensive Course in Professional == of students’ work. — 
DRESS DESIGNING => ‘. . Ze ee et (ae 
fechnique — draping and ng tterr hi — — ; ~ 
ta evi of cna ara set, | FASHION |) _# Gommercial Art 
enabling designer to exhibit the idea on yaper —— SS a ae 4 
ot sins special clas ‘in Millinery. ch on pas ~ r n a —- / y =7f 5 Lessons by Mail *25. 
Detailed Circular “E’’ on Application = A C A D E M \ I & =| | ) rere ‘ 
= Ne? Tl |S27R ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
== 21 EAST SEVENTY-NINTH ST. = S\N | 81 East Madison Street ~ Chicago 
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rR ne , The Two-In-One is the favorite Middy Blouse 
rhe First Glimpse of Summer : 
FPHERE'S nothing more useful to the outdoor girl 
[' 5 a little early, we'll admit, Then, following the May Harper's than a middy blouse—and the best of all middies 
to raise our parasol for pro- Bazar, comes the June Harper's is the Paul Jones Two-In-One. 
; tection against the summer sun. — — a — = lak to this Long, sturdy - fortable.. the T In-O is 
umphantly under its title of the abel. -ong, sturdy ar comfortable 1e Two-In-One i 
} But it's nn . — “Summer Fashions Number” will ideal for vigorous exercise or s sort. It is the ideal 
ut it not a bit too early to * 1s . ¢ a PAUL , 
been to ‘think ‘af ous suoiwnre present a ravishing display of aE EE JONES middy because it can be turned up and worn for 
wardrobes. tiga enges for ie eneeniy SS formal occasions without pinning. 
1ouse anc the country Club. 
The first glimpse of summer None of us can wait until the s You turn up the I'wo-In-One twice at the bottom, 
lothes will be <r cilia pele ager } and two little tabs are exposed to view. Button these 
7 vi Ds seen In next summer sun vegins to sizzie and . - 
month’s Harper's Bazar. raise blisters in the asphalt of in the back and instantly your middy becomes a smart, 
Fifth Avenue, before preparing belted, snug-waisted garment, suitable for any occasion. 
This is “The Bride’s Number” ourselves with dainty summer : be ae } ; ’ ss oes en 
or is -. cet ge el clothes that will add immeasur- Be sure you have a supply of Paul Jones Two In 
for the bride, there will be plenty ably both to our looks and ow One middies before you start for camp. It is made 
of faekenne iin od bride's rn dispositions. in a variety of styles and materials priced from $2.00 
her friends and, of course, her And so—watch for the first upwards. If your dealer cannot supply you, write us 
most charming and very youthful glimpse of summer fashions in for style book and name of nearest dealer. 
¥ sii Harper's Bazar. Paul Jones garments are guaranteed without reserve. 
Morris & Company, Inc., Dept. A-4, Baltimore, Md. 
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<A woman thought of it, Kleinerts made 


Imagine—please—a busy woman, plus a 
new frock, plus a pair of dress shields, and 
minus the time to sew them in properly. 
She may miss her engagement and save her 
frock or she may put in her shields in a 
careless haste that means possible ruin to 
her new costume—in any case, an awkward 
situation. 


Fortunately for the rest of us, this di- 
lemma suggested to one busy woman a 
brand new idea in dress shields—a gar- 
ment so simple and so practical that it 
solves this problem for all time. 

Here it is—the new Kleinert’s Dress 
Shield Guimpe—fashioned from the dain- 
tiest cotton net, picot finished around the 
neck, and cut low enough front and back 
for any but the most extreme style. In its 
armholes are Kleinert’s Dress Shields— 
stitched fast in just the correct position, 
lying flat and smooth no matter how much 
you move your arms, 


Another 
model 


advantage! It’s a slip-over 
on and off over vour head in a mo- 


ment, no fastenings to come off, no fasten- 
ings to show through the sheerest blouse 
or gown. 


It’s such a dainty way to solve the dress 
shield problem, too. A few whisks in good 
white soap suds and lukewarm water and 
your Kleinert’s Guimpe is fresh and ready 
to wear again. Buy three or four at once, 
and rinse them out as frequently as your 
silk undergarments. 


With the new wide armholes shown 
by many of the smartest designers, the 
Kleinert’s Dress Shield Guimpe is not only 
a convenience but a necessity—it holds the 
shields in exactly the right position to give 
you the greatest amount of protection. 


Of course if you are very stout or 
troubled with excessive perspiration you 
will need to sew into your gowns the spe- 
cial Kleinert’s Shield that meets your re- 
quirements, but even then you will find 
the Kleinert’s Dress Shield Guimpe a most 
effective “first aid” to rely on when time 
is short and the need immediate. 





“Keine 


REG US PAT OFF 
I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO., 719-725 Broadway, New York 


Canadian Office: 84 Wellington St., West, Toronto 


Your dealer can get these items direct from his jobber 
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IVhen you dance, you 
particularly need to 
protect your froc 
against perspiration, 
and the dress shield 
shown above ts made 
in the Opera style to 
be as inconspicuous 
as possible. 


For house-dresses, 
for plain bliases, 
for sports clothes, 
for cloth dresses, 
f r all exacting 

eryday servi 
the Regular shap 
dress shield offers 
the best protection. 





If Vo 
with excessive per- 


Spiration 3} 1 will 
chovse [ighpownt 
j cause 

spe- 

suit 


Of course you don’t 
wa a large dress 
s d in a transparent 
gecrgette gown. he 
soft little Crescent 
shape is designed to use 
with thin materials. 
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“Are You Reducing ? — ” 
£ATe ou eaucing ! 

T looked like a Chinese torture chamber, that And yet, as the clever man who owned the place And so she has to go to an expert who will put 
room. Not that one had ever seen a Chinese remarked, “They could do it themselves, but they her in gymnasium costume, become will-power for 
torture chamber, of course, but it was weird won't. They pay me to make them.” her, and make her stretch and jump and roll and 
enough to be anything. “kidney walk” until she’s more or less alive again. 

P mak , . : ‘ But if she doesn’t keep on coming, she'll get fat 
There was a row of heads sticking out of big Ww hy do they have to wave their feet, and blister again. If she hasn't learned her lesson. 
boxes, heads crowned and collared with wet their skins, and be spanked,—these mad ladies? a 
towels, rather agonized heads that gave one the Because they haven’t eaten the right things, or Those of us who are young today have less excuse 
sense of what the concealed bodies were enduring taken the right exercise—perhaps for years—and for getting into habits of bad corseting because 
in the way of super-concentrated heat. Behind yet they’re bound to be slim. Why haven’t they so much more is known about the science of de- 
white curtains, other figures lay prone with shut exercised ? sign than our mothers ever learned. The Gossard 
eyes, while determined masseuses pummelled them Company were the inventors of that comfortable, 
One was being spanked with all the power that ’ m. ™ graceful, sensible, front-lacing corset, and every 
could be mustered by two muscular Danish arms My dear, three times out of four, it’s because year they bring out models that enable the woman 
In the outside room there had been others, lying they’re sick. They've kept their muscles bound, who wears them, not so much to follow the mode, 
on their sweatered backs, waving substantial legs — a —— og digestions out as to be herself a beautiful exponent of any mode. 
: al ges : ‘ é of kev. And a good deal of this may be blamed os r - aye 
in the air at the command of a bored blond boy on serene thee neces Wink of_a8 : nein The ideal figure can have an infinite number of 
ie s g ve e wrong oho ; 
from Norway. pe : - lovely arrangements of fabric and color built 
tf ) . 8 . 
< 7 : around it; each looks well. But not to know the 
Some of them came twice a week; some three type to which one belongs and the type-ideal 
times; some came every day. All of them staid A woman simply won't make any unnecessary mo- toward which one should strive—not to know the 
two hours. It was hor- tions when there’s an unalterable steel-reinforced corset that will be health- 
ribly sie stipe And it fence around the middle of her, so tight that, as giving as well as style giv- 
ate into one’s time. But it one small child remarked, “I don't see how the ing—is to miss the whole > 
was worth it, no matter power gets through to work her legs!” magic of personality. Be- > 
what it did to the check- cause alertness, aliveness, “ 
book and the engagement . freshness, enthusiasm, pi- _ 
pad, because of that one She gets up in the morning—tired. Her face quancy, are after all the ; / | 
little tremulous moment grows flushed at the luncheon table. She’s sleepy most youthful things in a ae i 
when, Venus-clad, they afterward. She doesn’t enjoy dancing as she used wonderful and _ youthful LOK / aol ) 
mounted the scales, and to do. She'd rather sit and talk ... But she world. And you simply {‘{ \ 7 
the golden-haired masseuse hasn’t much to say. She’s—fatally—getting can’t keep them inside the \\\ M1 /N f \ 
assured them they'd “lost. fat! wrong corset. ) A i en 
| A | SI 
Type “9 Pe pd 
oe , = ; nk Coe \ 
OSSARD Corsets are designed for Nine Type-Ideals. Any Gossard fitter \ ete Git j 
J can tell you to which type you belong. When will she tell you? Today, | \y | % } 
“ye — cs ‘4 The a aenwy ae } P tii, j f 
if you're wise. What’s the password? Heth 
\ 1h lv 
\ ? iF | 
“2 
| <) 
G O S S R D 3. 
[|i 13) / ] 
<>} 
a, $2)| B 
- | fA j 
? } 1. 1. T ra ° } ; ‘ind N 
| he woman who has and wisi tog t the Ever ’ brassiere of ecru and embrot- \ } LY 
smartness cf straight up this corset with lered net has en st ed so that it will give id be ) 
its three-inch elast top The unattractive the average rather hea figure the desired a V / 
heaviness under s molded by this band, sliminmess an led ynfort at the same time 1 - 
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Victrola instruments are made 
’ for use 
with Victor records 


Not Victor records alone, 
|| nor yet the Victrola alone, but 
‘|| both together bring about the 








perfect musical result. This is 
fully evident when you play 
Victor records on Victrola 
instruments. In no other way 


can you get such lifelike re- 


* Amey f o> . She 
es A ALE ELLE A OO i TEE WE 


productions, nor reproduc- 
tions which meet the approval 
of the artists themselves. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. 
New Victor Records demori- 
strated at all dealers in Victor 
products on the Ist of each 
month. 


Victrola No. 330, $350 
Victrola No. 330, electric, $415 


he 
7™\e Victrola 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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ERTE’S description of this / 
onth’s cover, translated 
from the French 


( VER the green 
earth which now 
harms our eyes appear 
rwers of many hues, 
inging the music of 
outh, that song with- 

out. words, breathing 

forth only perfume. It 
spring! 
Against the same ver- 
dant background which 


Vature reserves for 


: 

flowers is outlined the 
: figure of @ young 
woman, who is a per- 
fect symbol of the com- 
ing of spring. In a 
flowing garment which 
uggests a delightful 
but artificial landscape, 
she portrays the youth 
of Nature. She holds 
in her arms spring’s de 





, lightful gifts... fow- 
ers, which she throws 
one by one into the : © Oe ane Secs : 
green space. In_ the bet seaeme a 2% 
same bouquet orange - : + Stat zt 
flowers ingeniously | : 
‘ group themselves, so ii thal qf) iF 


that one distinguishes 
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the words “Spring 
Fashions.” If the blos- 
soms could speak in 
any other way than by 
their colors, they would 
have proclaimed these 
words aloud. But they 

! speak as they can. 
Nature decks herself 
with flowers to cele- 
brate spring, while 
woman dons _ spring 
costumes to thank Na- 
ture for the sunshine 
and for the flowers. 
Often the fashionable 
woman, realizing the 
beauty that is found 
unequaled in Nature’s 
creations, imitates a 
flower in selecting her 
spring frocks. For in- 
stance, see this one who, 
in her bouffant skirts 
and carrying a_ large 
parasol, strolls through 
the tall grass. Would 
you not say that she 
is an animated flower? 
And why do not spring 
frocks always resemble 
flowers? There would 
be endless variety, and 
they offer wonderful 
possibilities for fem- 

inine adornment. 
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DISTINCTIVE FEATURES» 
IN THIS NUMBER 


iaeinmncininctts oe “First the 
5 ee Ba! Sleeve and then 
SPRING FASHIONS } the Gown” seems 

|} to be the axiom 
— of the Spring 
Mode. A great number of new models and perti 
nent paragraphs from the leading Paris houses 
will give at a glance the whole story on pages 43, 
44, 45, 46, 47, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 136, 140, 
148, 150, 152, 154, 156, 158 and 1060 of this issue. 





The most per- 
sistent note for 


| APRIL SHOWERS } Summer, as noted 
[ | by our editors at 
—___—— - ——— Palm Beach, was 





the increasing and delightful habit of carrying 
parasols. Parasols and more parasols on the beach, 
along the trails, parasols everywhere. Tappé 
writes of parasols on pages 72 and 73 


Baron de 
Meyer has given 
us two beauti- 
ful pages of 
a "evening — slippers 
showing only the most interesting types. They 
are to be found on pages 78 and 79 


— ] W. L. George 
Pan eee pate | discusses the 
PLATONIC LOVE | question of “Pla- 
| tonic Love” on 
—— pages 62 and 63 
of this issue. W. L. has his doubts about the 
possibility of that ideal relationship; in fact he 
comes right out and says that “Platonic Love” is 
a snare and a delusion, an unattainable condition 
and a beginning of many a great unhappiness. 


EVENING SLIPPER§& 
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THE PARISIENNE 


OF 


SUMMER 


DREAMS 


THE WARM 


DAYS 


TO 


COME 


When the trees in the Bois are beginning to bud and the sky 
overhead is a taut piece of blue silk, the Parisienne, returned 
from the South, is as fresh and charming as the spring itself. 
She appears in her exquisite springlike costumes; tall and lithe 
she walks, all in gray if she is fair, or if she is dark-eyed and 
olive-skinned, one sees her in soft black draperies with perhaps the 
gleam of pearls at her throat. She is an extraordinary creature, 
this Parisienne; she is always part of her background. It is as if she 
re-created herself with each season and became part of its spirit. 
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PARIS 
BY 


HE spring collections in the grandes 
maisons have demonstrated the smartness 
of the hip girdle, the slender silhouette, 
the long, close-fitting, or widely flowing 
sleeve, the hip-length, low-belted jacket 
and the smart loose separate coat. The 
draped frock, made with scanty folds drawn 
about the hips to one side, and with falling 
pointed drapery, is still shown with slight varia- 
tions by every house in Paris. 
_ The bateau neck-line is still smart, although 
Chanel employs the square neck-line and here 
and there we see other variations. A few skirts 
are circular, and those that are, are usually of 
lace or some very soft material so that the sil- 
houette is not greatly widened. Some skirts 
show a circular spiral effect; there are also cir- 
cular flounces or aprons or over-skirts. 
Generally, skirts are straight and narrow in 
effect, and short enough to show the ankle. Some 
are quite as chort as those of last season, and 
many are lengthened by long or trailing panels 
Sleeves are of truly remarkable size and variety. 
One has the impression that in preparing the 
spring collections the designers first created 
sleeves and then added the rest of the gown as 
an afterthought. As a rule, sleeves are rather 
narrow at the shoulder, but below the middle 


ot the upper arm almost anything is liable to 
_ Some sleeves are slit to this point, at 
the outside of the arm, others fall in a long, wide 


happen 





Creates 


Ss 
\\ 


ACHIEVES THE 
MANY AND VARIED 


The Sleeve 





PAN 
ws 


tubular form to the knee, and the arm is thrust 
through a slit at the elbow. 

Others, apparently made of a great triangle 
of material, are narrow at the shoulder, very 
long, and extremely wide at the lower part. The 
hand passes through an opening at the wrist and 
the wide lower sleeve falls like drapery from 
the lower arm. 

Some sleeves fit the arm closely, and a great frill 
of lace or a width of the fabric drips from the 
entire sleeve-length. Others, small at the shoul- 
der, are continued in the fashion of a full bishop 
sleeve, which is gathered into a cuff at the wrist. 
Some, small at the shoulder, flare in a great 
‘bell” below, with the lower edge measuring a 
meter or more in width. 

Again, some sleeves are very wide at the arm- 
hole, as wide as the length of the corsage from 
shoulder to girdle. By way of contrast, many 
jackets have no sleeves at all, but are worn 
over a frock so that the decorative sleeve of the 
frock appears as the jacket sleeve. 


I OOSE, swinging panels appear again on frocks 

‘ for spring, but they are less numerous and dif- 
ferently employed. 

Capes appear again on cloaks and frocks, to 
which they are attached in an odd fashion. As 
cape-wraps—they are many and of every 
material. Of velvet, tricot, serge moufionne, 
crépe marocain, taffeta, mousseline, and lace, they 


and Then 


a part of the costume as 
middle ages. 


Sr" eeeagz as 
EWS sas e enter upon a 


~ | more emphatic. 


SPRING 
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The 


Gown 


The sleeve has become as colorful and characteristic 


of the 


sleeves, 


were the sleeves 


After a season of important 


season when sleeves become even 


When the reason for this persist- 


ency of the mode is analyzed it is all very logical: 
the long slim silhouette, with its low waist-line, and 
its simple lines, is still the favorite of the Parisienne. 
This almost universal silhouette that has varied, in 
the main, so little, would lack character and charm 
were it not for the introduction of gorgeous orna- 
ment and color and amusing design on the sleeves. 


MODE 
MEANS 


appear in every collection. Cloaks are generally 

straight in line and are not always belted. 
Many evening frocks are made of lustrous 

satin fulgurant, which is lovely in mauve, rose, 


green, or blue. Exceedingly lustrous, this satin 
resembles metal tissue and looks as if it were 
woven of rose and silver, or green and silver. 


The gowns are usually draped slightly with trail- 
ing points or panels. 

It is remarkable that little serge is used this 
season in the collections. Instead the grandes 
maisons employ all sorts of reps and wool poplin, 
kasha cloth and wool crépe marocain. Many 
black frocks are shown, particularly in crépe de 
Chine, but there is much beige, dark blue, rust 
or Havana brown, red of peculiar brilliancy, 
green, and a new bright blue. 

Beads are much used in embroideries, 
are very lovely. Designs for embroidery have 
been borrowed from the East. From China, 
India, Persia and Turkey, they come, and the 
Montenegrin native embroideries are also fea- 
tured. 

No one style predominates. Some frocks are 
moyen Age in style, others show details bor- 
rowed from that epoch. All the ages have lent 
something to the spring collections, which are, 
after all, so modern that it is impossible to say 
that we shall wear frocks of this or that period. 

But of all the frocks offered those which are 
reminiscent of the middle ages please us most. 


which 
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One 


hole and seem to melt into the wrap is em- 


of the new sleeves that are half arm- 


1 crépe de 
veloping as tragedy, has the well-known 


Chine cloak, as black and en- 


broidered on the cuff with gaily colored 
The black the 


wrap is an effective foil for this exotic color. 


silver lining in the form of mauve crépe, 
The frock with which 


it is worn is absolutely straight and slim 


stra satin slimness of silver embroidered. 


THE LONG STRAIGHT SILHOUETTE 


THAT WORTH GIVES PARIS 


ORTH’S tailored jackets are usually short and straight, often 

belted at the hips, while the skirts below them are straight and 
narrow. One or two coats with short, straight fronts flare markedly 
in the back, and there is one sleeveless jacket; but as a rule jacket 
sleeves are either straight or only moderately wide, although frock 
and cloak sleeves often show enormous width. 

There are a number of rather straight low-belted frocks with the 
back of the corsage falling somehow over the arms, concealing the 
elbows, and in several is noticed a marked effect of width above the 
girdle in the back. Many are very closely draped about the hips and 
have a tendency to have a waist-line somewhat above the normal. 
\ robe-manteau shows distinctly this heightening of the waist-line, 
one with a straight girdle stitched on across the back at a point 
noticeably above the “natural” waist-line. 

Odd is a tailored frock of black satin with a 
pantalon skirt divided from just above the knee 

















Worth gave this and slashed again on the outside of each trouser Under the wrap 
ites ef béine leg. Some of the evening cloaks, full from the sume thie decvdian 
or : shoulders, show loose, long panels falling on each cia iit Sa . 
kasha cloth banded side over the arms. As always, Worth shows a gown (one of those 
) \\ WORTH with brown leather number of stately, draped, trained frocks of the exceptions that 
] the slim simplicity of nr variety. e ’ - prove the mode!) of 
| : : : ne Gateau neck-line appears again. Many P 
A line that this spring . é : black crépe and 
¥ . , SP § sleeves flare at the wrist, and skirts are little, if coh : p 
demands of tailleurs. any, longer than those of last season. silver is worn. 
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The right sleeve 


left is cut so that it falls like a little cape 


to waist-line—a 


this salmon-colored Paris likes to do this with its simple frocks 
jersey de soie is part of the corsage; the this season. The outer frock is of gray 


trick the mode has that a black satin 


“grain de poudre” with cut-out designs so 
under-frock shows 


acquired. The skirt is interestingly draped. through. Black satin faces the wide sleeves. 





When sleeves are 
close - fitting, they 
often develop cuffs 
like the ones on this 
scarlet broadcloth 
frock, embroidered 


with blue leather. 


and Armand. 


among 


THE HOUSE OF MARTIAL AND 
INTERPRETS SLEEVES BROADLY 


OFTNESS and length of line characterize the collection at Martial 
For afternoon and evening the skirts are much 
longer with the waist-line normal rather than the low line. 

On the other hand, the separate coats launched by this house are 
made with the low waist-line and with large enveloping sleeves. Then, 
by way of the well-known exception that does so much to prove 
the rule, there is an Empire gown of striped taffeta in this collection— 
one with the decidedly high Empire waist-line. 

Martial and Armand have favored the draped and cleverly manipu- 
lated line this season, and have achieved seamless frocks that are 
wrapped about the figure in a most interesting and ingenious manner. 

Applied fabrics, nacre sequins in ring form, exquisite leather em- 
broideries and rows of dyed Valenciennes lace in charming color are 
the unusual trimmings that this house shows this 


Separate wool jackets are used to make un- 
usual three-piece costumes by accompanying them 
with silk crépe frocks. This costume is neither 
a suit nor a frock and separate coat, but some- 
thing rather new and in-between, and altogether 
charming in its quaintness. 

The Martial and Armand evening line is 
the slim chemise silhouette. Lovely are the eve- 
ning frocks developed in ciré lace and in 
wool lace beaded and combined with soft filmy 
tissue. 


season. 


ARMAND 





One gown-long téte 
de négre sleeve was 
given to this téte de 
négre crépe de Chine 
evening gown, bead- 
ed with brilliant ca- 


E 
nary yellow motifs. ARM. 
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MADELEINE AND 


PRESENT THE 


COMPLETES THE 


J NSPIRED by things oriental is the 

collection of Madeleine and Made- 
leine, where the old costumes de Chine 
are wonderfully modernized for the 
woman of to-day. All the well-known 
features of oriental dress, the obi, the 
wide sleeve, the embroideries, and all the 
hundred little details, such as fans, hair- 
ornaments and what-not, appear in the 
collection, charmingly adapted to mod- 
ern dress. 

The result is highly successful, and 
new lines are achieved. Frocks are 
widely girdled at the hips or at a low 
waist-line; charming little boleros fall 
over these girdles either in the front or 
back, or both; the Chinese coat-sleeve is 
featured on many models that have 
Chinese collars and wadded Chinese silk 
cloaks. Withal the silhouette is rather 
straight, the skirts rather long, and the 
sleeves more often long than ‘short. 

One sleeve is a close-fitting deep rec- 
tangle of fabric of another color fall- 
ing from a row of buttons up the back 
of the arm. Another, close at the 
shoulder, bulges widely below with the 
fulness gathered into a cuff at the wrist. 
Another is long and slightly flaring; an- 
other very wide and straight 


COAT THAT 








MADELEINE 


COSTUME 


Some frocks show a straight panel 
falling from the shoulders in the back, 
looped up underneath at the hips and 
falling, then, straight to the hem. One 
frock shows a bolero effect on the right 
side, a short jacket with an elbow 
sleeve. In the back the bolero tapers 
to a point low on the left side, becom- 
ing thus a one-sided, pointed cape. 

Many smart sports costumes of tricot, 
made straight and slender, either in the 
form of one-piece frocks or jackets and 
skirts, are shown, with many smart 
sports cloaks. For young girls, there 
are pretty little “period” frocks with 
boufiant skirts and smart simple frocks 
with set-in girdles at the waist-line. 

For daytime wear several alpaca 
frocks were noted in this collection. It 
is surprising how very smart this mate- 
rial can be when it is handled properly. 

Long scarfs of crépe and fine baby 
Irish lace are banded, oddly enough, 
with ostrich feathers, so that they re- 
semble the old-time “feather boa.” 

Madeleine and Madeleine still use 
much black, but give it a flair by using 
Chinese colorings with it. 

A new color featured by this house 
is “Madeleine rose,” that is, the typical 
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The reversible coat may be wor» 
with a frock of the same colo) 
Madeleine and Madeleine us. 
black silk matelassé reversed with 
white for a costume complet: 
that should make any woman 
pleased with herself. The lining, 
sprigged in black and red, form 
long bands and turned-back cuffs. 


The short and simple annals of 
Madeleine and Madeleine’s dress 
are that the fabric is black silk, 
and the narrow inserts within the 
girdle are of the figured matelassé 
which lines the coat. The girdle 
ends in points at each side of the 
front, which hangs from neck 
to ankle in one unbroken line. 


(Left, below) Beaded sleeves are 
quite in keeping with the way 
things are being done in Paris. 
Madeleine and Madeleine dot the 
short sleeves of a white crépe de 
Chine frock with red beads and 
repeat them on the girdle. Plaits 
descend to the hem from the 
Chinese monogrammed bodice. 


(Right, below) Red beads on a 
white frock mean that the coat 
worn with it must be of brilliant 
red cloth if one would follow 
Madeleine and Madeleine’s ex- 
ample. To supply the necessary 
white motif the sleeves are lined 
with the white crépe which shows 
also in touches at the pockets. 
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Molyneux drops the girdles of 
many of his gowns to a low hip- 
line and for his tailored frocks 
he favors a fairly severe type of 
girdle. For a surpliced gown of 
white serge, fringed and embroi- 
dered with a Rodier fabric in 
green he slips the long end of the 
girdle through a fold of the green. 


In a straight traveling coat of 
two-toned brown plaid the ki- 
mono sleeves have all the severity 
and trimness of the usual man- 
nish coat sleeve. The turned- 
back collar of the plaid, cut on 
the bias, is purely feminine. 
Plaids, by the way, continue to 
be much liked by Parisians. 


(Left, below) Black and steel is 
a combination that turns out to 
be most interesting, for the jacket 
of steel cloth seen in Molyneux’s 
gown has all the assurance of a 
medieval corselet. Slit up the 
front, and worn over a black and 
steel brocade skirt, it makes a 
decidedly fascinating dinner gown. 


(Right, below) Steel appears 
again in Molyneux’s gown of 
coral-colored crépe de Chine. 
For this, in linked rings, it forms 
the over-jacket and is combined 
with tube beads in the girdle. 
Long loops of coral beads are 
effective against the jacket, and 
the turban is mauve and steel. 




















MOLYNEUX 


French rouge color. It is a high-keyed 
pastel red, very flattering to most com- 
plexions. 


MOLYNEUX is still devoted to the 

straight frock, which he develops 
in wonderfully beautiful materials and 
color combinations. Straight chemise 
frocks, either topped with Georgette 
crépe or crépe de Chine, or with sim- 
ple smock blouses, are worn under loose 
coats, which are very short and straight, 
or longer and more ample. 

One of white homespun is bordered, 
and the jacket-fronts lined, with bright 
blue. Another of gray tweed is made 
of two shades, the lower part of the 
jacket and the skirt darker and the up- 
per part light. A straight narrow skirt 
of black broadcloth is worn under a 
short straight low-belted jacket of black 
leather. The fronts of this coat are 
edged with leather fringe, each strand of 
which is finished with a steel ball. 

Still another Molyneux tailleur is en- 
tirely of leather; the skirt of gray suéde 
and the gray suéde jacket are painted 
lengthwise with irregular stripes of 
blue, black and darker gray. A straight 
one-piece frock of terra-cotta cheviot 
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DECLARES FOR 


METALIZED STEEL CLOTH 


AND BRILLIANT COLORS 





topped with terra-cotta crépe de Chine 
is worn under a loose, almost knee- 
length straight coat of the cheviot, 
which is embroidered on the straight 
wide sleeves with yellow, green, orange 
and écru, in a colorful modern design. 

The Molyneux evening gowns are 
often slightly draped. In one instance 
the folds are caught up to the left side 
and laid in narrow flat plaits which 
follow the curve of the hip, rounding 
down and falling out loosely in the 
back. Several show loose, falling, point- 
ed drapery, but the drapery is always 
of the thoughtful scanty graceful sort 
—no ponderous swinging folds. 

Over a slender robe of rich black and 
steel brocade Molyneux places a little 
sleeveless hip-length, open-fronted jacket 
of steel cloth bound all about with steel. 
The jacket is belted with silver and 
strass about two inches from the lower 
edge. And Molyneux calls the whole an 
evening gown! 

Molyneux employs violet, blue and 
mauve, jade green, yellow, black, brown 
and white, with unique embroideries and 
some metal tissue. Girdles are placed 
at the hip; frocks are ankle-length or 
shorter. (Continued on page 53) 
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Palm Beach may be a paradise 
for men as well as women. Here 


are E. R. Perry, Lytle Hull, Mrs. 


James Deering, Josiah Casden 


and J.L. Replogle, and all happy. 
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After a busy coming-out season 
in New York, Diana Dalziel, 
daughter of Frederick Y Dalziel, 
oj New York, went to Florida 
with the Louis Kaufmans. 
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Mrs. Douglas MacArthur was a 
February bride, the ceremony 
taking place at the Florida home 
of her mother and stepfather, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Stotesbury. 


re 





wo smiling bathers with but a 
single thought are Mrs. Harry 
Payne Bingham and Virginia 
Ryan, of New York, who spent 
several jolly weeks in Florida. 


The Baron and Baroness de la 
Grange made their first visit to 
Palm Beach with Henry T. 
Sloane. Before her marriage the 
Baroness was Miss Emily Sloane. 
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MARIA JERITZA: THE BRILLIANT NEW STAR 
Of the Metropolitan Opera 


HEN a clever 

author or play- 

wright wishes to 

especially in- 

trigue and fas- 

cinate his pub- 
lic, he makes of his heroine a 
beautiful opera singer. It 
is “sure fire,” for since the 
musical world awoke and 
Gluck sought a fair creator 
for his first Orpheus, there 
has inevitably existed in the 
person of the popular prima 
donna an irresistible appeal 
to the imagination — she is 
and always will be Romance 
incarnate. 

To those of us whose call- 
ing sends us ruthlessly pene- 
trating behind the veil of illu- 
sion, many are the shocks 
and_ disappointments in 
store; oftener than not we 
discover how much false lus- 
ter is added to a mediocre 
jewel because of a_ brilliant 
setting. But not so with 
Maria Jeritza, the gorgeous 
young Viennese singer who 
came to our Metropolitan 
this year practically unher- 
alded, and awoke almost over 
night to find herself sitting 
rather dizzily upon the edge 
of the throne so lately left 
vacant by the incomparable 
Caruso. 

After beholding her ap- 
pealing Sieglind, half god- 
dess, half lovely human; af- 
ter listening to her crystal- 
line portrayal of the too- 
often tiresome Elsa; after 
being torn to emotional little 
bits by her tremendous sec- 
ond act of “Tosca,” in 
which real tragedy suddenly 
struck so sharply through the 
lurid melodrama that the au- 
dience almost ceased to 
breathe, and then rose from 
their chairs in a wave of en- 
thusiasm which Krehbiel de- 
scribed as “not applause, but 
an emotional tumult, like an 
avalanche which swept thousands into a fren- 
zied demonstration,’—it is distressing to de- 
scend to earth, and send up one’s card from a 
hotel desk. However, there was no disillusion- 
ment imminent this time, rather the rare stim- 
ulus of dreams come true. 

The setting was perfect. Big rose and 
gold rooms looking high out over a wintry 
Fifth Avenue to the frozen Park, and a tall 
and handsome husband — a baron, if you 
please, and the grandson of the famous Mar- 
chesi—hovering politely about yet consist- 
ently holding the background; a profusion of 
flowers; an odd collection of exotic dolls on 
a sofa; a photographer and his clumsy para- 
phernalia experimenting with the lights—and 
then a door opens and Jeritza appears. 


HE sun shining on a garden of white blos- 

soms comes first to mind as her personality 
reaches you. So young she is, so adorably 
young, not yet thirty. She is taller than most 
of us, and slender, with an untrammeled way of 
moving about, and a winning smile which seeks 
to hide a quite intriguing shyness that is al- 
most bewilderment. In her voice is a husky 
note, hesitating for strange words, eager to 
say the right thing, to please. Her hair is as 
blonde and light as spring sunbeams, and her 
eyes are deep blue and quite tranquil. The 
little ermine shawl, snatched up against a possi- 
ble draught, brings out all her fairness and fresh 
coloring. Here is the glow of perfect health, but 
her young exuberance is tempered by a gentle 
Seriousness, as if she did not often really for- 
get her study, her hard work, her moments of 
dramatic tension on the stage. 

She has not yet become inured to American 
Publicity and she very obviously doesn’t know 





By MARY F. WATKINS 





MARIA JERITZEA 


On those rare occasions when the gods do get 
together and decide that they will endow one 
mortal with charm and beauty and brains and 
some one great talent, they do it with a lavish 
hand, just to show what a marvelous creature 
a human being can be. Maria Jeritza, with her 
golden voice, is one of those rare creatures— 


the exponent of beauty, of talent, of art. 


how to be interviewed, but she is naively happy 
over her New York success, for she confesses 
she was a bit nervous at her début. The de- 
lights and surprises of the new world which 
has welcomed her so warmly are a source of 
wonder to her. She cannot accustom herself 
to the rush and excitement of the tempo at 
which we live. She suggests that we eat too 
little and play too little, but she likes our food, 
“most of all, those oysters.” 

While the photographer intruded with his an- 
noying demands, we reviewed history. Here 
was indeed an operatic star quite new in our 
musical firmament, yet already of the first mag- 
nitude. If you doubt me, just try to buy a 
seat for one of her performances a day after 
it is announced. 


HE made her début here at the present sea- 
son’s first matinée. What a day of sensa- 
tions! Young Korngold, her compatriot, had 
made her an opera, “The Dead City,” so it and 
she were revealed to us simultaneously. The 
fantastic music, the weird power of the libretto. 


the exacting demands of the 
drama, left us gasping, hardly 
prepared to say with what 
emotions, but sure of one 
definite thing—that Jeritza 
and only Jeritza could sing 
it and come out alive. So 
it was prophesied that she 
was great. Krehbiel, Hen- 
derson, Aldrich, Taylor, all 
felt the thrill of promise in 
the new artist, while they 
awaited a more rational ve- 
hicle for her establishment. 
And then came her Tosca. 
Well, we all know what that 
was. To recreate from the 
hackneyed, if beloved, melo- 
drama this living, vital thing 
which gripped New York in 
a spasm of admiration, which 
carried her on a wave of 
success beyond the _high- 
water mark reached by any 
of her predecessors — and 
there have been some very 
great Toscas in the procession 
of musical years—here was 
achievement. Maria Jeritza 
had arrived! Santuzza, Sieg- 
lind, Elsa, were each but 
another jewel in her diadem. 
What must be the sensations 
of a woman thus caught up 
on the crest of such thrilling 
personal triumph? She 
shakes her head and smiles. 
One can scarcely speak of it, 
it is too difficult of realization. 
Only eleven years ago, in 
the small Austrian town of 
Olmiitz, a slender girl in her 
teens, with the astonishing 
blonde hair and blue eyes of 
the Silesians, sang for the 
first time in the rdéle of Elsa. 
Olmiitz is obscure, but the 
sound of that strong young 
voice, the fame of her grace 
and charm, reached’ eager 
ears in Vienna. Another year 
saw her a member of the 
Volksoper in that capital of 
art. Here she made her dé- 
but as Aphrodite, and little 
by little, carefully, wisely, 
seriously added to her repertoire until she 
was head and shoulders above all her col- 
leagues in versatility, and the absolute idol 
of her audiences. 

Those were the days before the storm hit 
Austria’s ship of state and broke it on the 
rocks. The old Emperor was still taking 
his leisurely summer holidays at Ischl in the 
Styrian Oberland. Jeritza was making a guest 
appearance there one year when he dropped 
in for a performance. He was charmed with 
her, and learning that she sang at the Vien- 
nese Volksoper, he slapped his knee and then 
and there vowed to have her transferred to 
his own Imperial Company. “Why should I 

bore myself,” he said, “listening to fat old ladies 
croaking on the stage, when there is youth and 
loveliness like this?” 


Sanford 


O Jeritza joined the then Court Opera, and 

there she has stayed, growing in grace and 
talent year by year, and reigning steadily over 
the adoring public even when emperors were 
swept away, and titles for opera houses and 
other things went with them. She sang, among 
other roles, Elsa, Sieglind, Aphrodite, Strauss’ 
Ariadne auf Naxos, and Salomé, Korngold’s Vio- 
lanta, Tosca, Santuzza, and even Minnie, the 
Girl of the Golden West. “You see, we were 
more liberal than you during the war,” she inter- 
jects with a little smile rather haunted by mem- 
ories of an Italian army hammering at her coun- 
try’s threshold. 

Then rather dreamily she tells of her work, of 
the conception and development of her rédles. 
They have no classic birth of springing full- 
grown from her brain—on the contrary! 

“When first I am given a new role, I read 
the libretto of (Continued on page 128) 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF AN EAST SIDE HOUSE 


New York Residence of H. Le Roy Whitney, Esq. » 





* 

. 
The dining-room is lo- The drawing-room, at 
cated in the rear of the the left, which extends 
second floor instead of across the front of the 
on the customary varden second floor, while lack- 
level. Above is shown a ing a strict adherence to 
corner of the room with period lines, shows a pre- 
one of the two long win- vailing French influence 
dows that open onto a in its soft, gray painted 
brick terrace, and one of walls and rose taffeta 
the china closet that curtains. The rose color 
balance the fireplace and note is further accented 

cleverly conceal the by the use of a delicate \ 
radiators. The walls are French cretonne against 
old ivory, with sepia-pat- the neutral floor covering 
terned chintz and green of gray velvet, and by 
taffeta window draperies. lovely old porcelain vases. 

« 





Frederic H. Behr, 


‘ Photographs 
Architect : 


Vattic Edwards 
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In the outer en- 
trance door, of 
rough finished 
chestnut, with 
hand - wrought 
bronze hinges 
and lock, an in- 
teresting figure 
motif has been 
introduced in the 
bronze grille. 





The living-room, above, is a delightjully informal 
room, with green paneled walls, and broad casement 
windows, overlooking the garden on a slightly higher 
level. Gay figured black chintz with interesting pieces 
of old furniture complete an effective interior. 


1t the right, through the hallway, is a vista of the 
drawing-room. No attempt at reconstruction has 
been made here, except in the treatment of the doors. 
Against the dull gold wall surface is hung an old 
Italian landscape above an iron and marble console. 
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MISS JOAN WHITNEY 


One of this winter’s débutantes is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Payne Whitney and a grand- 
daughter of the late John Hay. Mrs. James W. Wadsworth, Jr., of Washington, is her 
aunt. Miss Whitney came out at a large dinner dance given by her parents in December and 

has had the gayest first season imaginable. But in spite of this, she is much more fond of 

life on Long Island, where the Whitneys have a beautiful estate at Manhasset. Like many ~ 
other New York girls who prefer country to town life, Miss Whitney was educated at a 
school in Virginia where riding is part of the curriculum and each student has her own horse. 
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Again the long volumin- 
ous wrap with the frock 
to match. The wrap is 
half cape, half wrap, 


made with great sleeves 
that form a cape in back. 
Wide bands of jet beads 
are applied to give to it 
a_ medieval 


simplicity. 


THE 
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Shimmering satin fulgurant, the 
new material, was used for this 
light green gown, made with a 
girdle of green velours de laine 
and emerald and magenta beads. 
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LONG AND IRREGUL 


PREMET shows a number of smart little 

tailored frocks with simple jackets which tie 
in front. This is achieved by a scarf of crépe 
marocain of the same color, attached low on 
the sides of the jacket and drawn across the 
front at the hips and knotted on the left side, 
with the ends falling to just below the jacket- 
edge. One of these frocks, in brick-red rep, is 
tucked throughout crosswise, with a straight 
scarf of crépe marocain “snapped” on to the 
under edge of the short straight coat and tightly 
drawn about the hips and knotted in front, 
forming, in effect, a robe manteau. A similar 
scarf is knotted at the throat. 

Graceful, draped afternoon gowns of crépe 
de Chine or fine wool fabric, accentuating the 
slenderness of the figure, are featured in the Premet 
collection. Many of them are embroidered in 
“all-over” effect, with little spots and splashes of 
embroidery placed at regular intervals. 

Especially pretty and graceful are the cloaks of 
satin, lightly drawn about the hips and rather 
large and loose above. This is a wonderfully 
graceful line. 


AINTY youthful organdie frocks are trimmed 
with broiderie Richelieu, a delicate all-over de- 
sign in embroidery with part of the design cut 
out, resulting in a sort of organdie lace. 
Tanagra-like evening frocks are made of satin 
fulgurant, draped slightly, with narrow panels 
falling from the sides. In Nile green, rose and 
mauve, these gowns are lovely. Many frocks 
show very elaborate girdles that are draped, 
twisted and embroidered with silk or beads. 
There is one effective draped frock of dark 
blue and red foulard under a dark blue crépe 
marocain cape, and there is much almond green 
and Havana brown. (Continued on page 136) 
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The frock that appears 
from underneath the 
wrap shown with it is 
far more complicat®?d in 
spirit. The blouse, long 
of waist, is of white 
crépe embroidered with 
jet and made with sleeves 
slit as the mode likes. 


PRESENTED BY PREMET 





The frock underneath and the 
lining of this blue rep cape are 
both of navy blue and lighter 
foulard. This mode of 
matching fabrics is very smart. 
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simple 
more than a sug- 


(Above) tn extremely 
tailleur with 
gestion of the coats affected by 
gentlemen in old French prints, 
is made of gray-green piquelaine. 


(Right) When this skirt of black 
crépe marocain and this white lace 
blouse are wearing the coat that 
belongs to them, the white lace 
shows in an amusing ruffle below. 
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(Left) Paris gives these 
gallant - looking long 
straight capes, that may 
be flung about one ac- 
cording to one’s tempera- 
ment, a frock to match 
This cape of black crépe 
de Chine has a_ frock 
with gray and white foul- 
ard sleeves and flounces 





PREMET 


(Above) Paris makes some sleeves 
mere tubes with the arm appear- 
ing casually at one end. This 
crépe frock achieves distinction b) 


such sleeves and its red color 


White mousseline squares are ap- 
plicd impractically, and_ therefor 
delightfully, to the jacket of thi 
black crépe marocain three-piece 
costume with its lace blouse 
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(Center above) Crépe marecain 
of a dull golden yellow is used 
for both frock and cape. The cape 
is shirred onto a band at_ the 
neck and has a deep yoke in- 
dicated by the same shirring 


(Above left) Black broadcloth em- 
broidered with crystal and girdled 
with silver fashions this frock. 
The sleeves, gathered into cuffs, 
are reminiscent of what we once 
referred to as “bishop” sleeves 
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FLAUNTS 


STRINGS TO HIS BOW 


(Above) Black crépe marocain, 
straight and rather long of skirt 
and low of waist, is tremendously 
effective when the collar is a band 
that reaches almost to scarlet lips 
Accented by red and white beads 


(Left) Lelong does charming 
things with crystal beads; they 
are applied to the coat of a gray 
gabardine tailleur in little tubes 
that form flat bands of trimming 
and define the rather long waist. 
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SOULI 











E DESIGNS DRAPED SKIRTS AND JACKETS 


BOTH LONG AND SHORT FOR SPRING 


Soulié drapes the skirt of a beige crése frock and makes the short jackct 
a flaring affair. Green and red silk embroidery are the fetching points cf 
the short jacket which is lined with suéde and cut on kimono lines. 


The soft crépe scarfs tied in bows at wrist and neck are part of a gray 
and red serge coat suit designed by Soulié. Wide kimono sleeves and the 
much liked single fastening are features of the almost knee-length coat. 


A deep cape collar banded with embroidery finishes the open neck of 
a gown of blue taffeta, while for a tailored coat of white broadcloth 


Soulié uses the simple Quaker collar. The skirt is draped up at one side. 
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SERGE AND SATIN ARE SOULIE’S CHOICE IN FABRICS 
AND BLACK AND GRAY IN COLOR 


Soulié designs an over-dress of green serge, much paneled as to skirt and 
having neither sleeves nor armholes. Green thread stitchery finishes the 
edges in an effective manner. The narrow underslip is of brown satin. 


An amusing cape, bright vellow bands and a tight-fitting jacket, are 
among Soulié’s contributions to the mode. They are all included in a 
tailored suit of blue serge which has panels banded with the yellow. 


Black and gray seems a mournful color scheme for the bright days of 
spring, but Paris likes it and Soulié uses it in a costume of black satin 
topped by a short jacket of gray broadcloth. The scarf is of black lace. 











PATOU ADOPTS 





THE ROUND OR 


SQUARE NECK 


The evening cape of beauti 
ful fabric is an important 
factor, and the openings show 
many of the voluminous type 
Patou’s cape of gold and 
black brocade, with its looped- 
up front lined with bright red, 
makes one rather breathles 






































That always likable comes 
bination, black and white, 
will be seen on many occa- 
ions throughout the spring 
and summer. Patou makes a 
square-necked frock of white 
chiffon which is worn over a 
slip of black taffeta. A 
square panel of white silk 


jersey forms the bodice front 




























Whether or no Patou has entirely dis- 
carded the bateau neck is a question. 
Women like it too much to give it up 


easily. 


crépe de 


jet 


and 


For a draped gown of white 
Chine elaborately beaded in 
crystals this couturier em- 


phasizes the youthful round neck and, 


of course, permits the gown no Sleeves. 




























A yoke of raspberry-colored 
chiffon. which eventually 
forms long sleeve draperies, 
places Patou’s evening gown 
of heavy white satin on a 
special pedestal. Silver braid- 
ing and cut-work add in- 
terest to the draperies, and 
red and yellow velvet flowers 
are the charm of the girdle 
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Embroidery more than holds its own 
where the spring coat is concerned and 
especially when the fabric is crépe. 
Rolande embroiders black crépe de 
Chine in dark blue and adds many fine 
tucks to the bodice. The girdle proper- 
ly drops below the normal waist-line. 


Black and gray are featured by 
this house in a graceful coat of 
crépe marocain, the note of gray 
appearing’ in the embroidery 
on the wide sleeves and stand- 
ing collar and as lining. Pointed 
side draperies that are a part 
of the coat bodice fall behind 
the sleeves and the _ back 


blouses loosely over the girdle 


ROLANDE 

















ROLANDE 


N 


ivery sleeve has its own peculiar man- 
Every sleeve has its own l man 


ner and always excites interest. Long 
panels of tiny plaitings covering the top 
of the arm are all the sleeves possessed 
by a frock of beige-colored chiffon. 
An ornament of coral fastening the 
crush girdle gives the needful accent. 


)\ ROLANDE 











In a gown of black crépe marocain 
Rolande achieves the low waist effect 
by a slim blue crépe girdle finished 
with a gold motif ornamented with 
large blue stones. Strips of the blue 
crépe brighten the bodice which falls 
from a shallow yoke at the shoulder. 


LOW WAIST-LINES 


ARE LIKED BY THE 


HOUSE OF ROLANDE 

















“HE accordion plays the quick rhythm of the 
‘T chastoushki, and the peasant girl in her best polka- 
dotted gown, and with her long braid flying behind 
her, dances around and around with her partner, who 
wears remarkable green and yellow forked-lightning- 
patterned trousers stuffed into his boots. Round and 
round and singing snatches of chastoushki, and round 
and round, with the accordion developing more and 
more Russian temperament and the long black braid 
flying out straight. Is it strange, then, that the houses 
seem a bit tipped and odd in perspective, and the trees 
apparently bend before a high wind? 

It is all very primitive and diverting, and Nicholas 
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Photograph by Maurice Goldberg 


AN AMUSING FRAGMENT FROM THE HIGHLY 


COLORFUL “CHAUVE SOURIS” 


Remisoff, who designed the scenery and costumes 
for the entire, vivid, high-keyed “Chauve Souris,” 
tipped his scenic houses and trees and merry-go-round 
and Ferris wheel so that one felt the giddiness and gaiety 
of dancing as much as if one had actually done it. 
M. Balieff, with the incomparable “sympathetic” 
face, who manages the “Chauve Souris,” explains be- 
tween the acts that chastoushki are the little songs and 
jingles of the people. “Very funny if you understand 
zem, and funnier if you do not understand zem.” 
The peasant dancers in the photograph are Mme. 
Fechner and M. Davidoff. He who plays the accordion 
with a superbly detached and ironic air is M. Salama. 
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CECILE SOREL 
THE 
INCOMPARABLE 


Of course, when Paris revives 
“Le Mariage de Figaro” of 
Beaumarchais, Sorel is the 
Countess, and flings herself 
about in probably the loveliest 
costume that any woman has 
ever achieved in any role. A 
costume of silver-cloth it is, 
with a yellow satin bodice em- 
broidered with silver; then, a 
pule blue taffeta scarf, spilling 
small furbelows over her 
shoulders, and a tip-tilted 
pink hat heavy with rose and 
blue feathers give the costume 
its final flavor of romance 
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Photographs by 
Baron de Meyer 


Molyneux has made Sorel a gown that catches the bril- 
liant high-lights of the personality of the artiste and 
weaves a shining fabric of them. When one thinks of 
the most exquisite sights in Paris, the things that make 
it the disturbing place it is, Sorel in this gown is, un- 
doubtedly, one of the most hauntingly lovely—the spirit 
of the gaiety and charm that Paris most loves. It is a 
gown of silver tissue, misted over with orange net, worn 
with a silver cloak, thrown back to show a cerise lining. 
From a little silver hat, a hat a bit like those affected by 
Empress Josephine, float plumes of cerise and orange. 





The world’s 
greatest mis- 
chief maker 
answers some 
questions, put 
by W. CL 
George on 
the subject of 
Platonic Love 

to the 
amazement 
of Plato, 
its founder 


F Plato were to return to 
earth he would feel sur 
prised before the auto- 
mobile, the movie, and 
the domestic currant 
bun. But he would per 
haps be more surprised by 
what we to-day describe as 
platonic love. We have no 
space here to develop what 
Plato had in mind, to outline 
the relationship between men 
and women, almost wholly 
intellectual, which he dreamed 


of in a world where the pleasures of sex would 
be provided by persons unworthy of true love, 
and where superior people would enjoy a par- 
We are in- 
we are not dance, they visit theatres, they play games, they 
we mean write each other long letters, they 
always quite themselves the guise of lovers. Yet their friends 
protest that they are not engaged; indeed that 
situation where each welcomes the thought of 
Rex and Millicent are not in love: that is what 
woman, are con- we are told. They are described as “friends,” 

company; they as “chums,” as “pals,” and if the word love is 


ticular brand of soulful passion. 
capable of platonic love because 
Platos; and when we use the 


something vague, something 
honest. 


Conceive, indeed, a common 
Rex and Millicent, a young and attractive man 


and a young and attractive 


tinually seen in each other’s 





















PLATONIC 


Illustra R 


self to answer in this 


HARPE 





LOVE 


By W. L. GEORGE 


What is platonic love? Is it pos- 
sible for a man and a woman to 
conduct an emotional friendship 
and keep the sex element 
Those are the questions which the 
author of “Ursula Trent” sets him- 
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Diagram 
showing the 
stages by 
which platon- 
ic love be- 


comes love. 
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pronounced, then we are as- 
sured that Rex and Millicent 
are purely platonic. ; 

Now the point of view of 
Rex and that of Millicent, 
as they proceed on their pla- 
tonic course, may not be the 
same. That is natural. Never 
have men and_~ women 
treated love in the same way 
In general, a woman in love 
seems ready to give all she 
can and take what she gets 
while a man in love seems 


to take all he can and give what he 
That may sound cynical, but even in the 
truest loves we have found these two tendencies. 
because men and women are like that. It is, of 
course, understood that I leave out the predatory 
maiden: she is not in love. 


HE prevalent type of platonic love was 

vented by women, for at heart men have ™ 
great faith in platonic love except as a /t 
with hope. When women bo:st 
with a man friend they are conducting 
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platonic love 
that 
joys 
paying 
and 
without 


~— to 
to 


’ women 
ee Lp nity to go ahout alone, 

opportunity 

the companions of men, 

which 
even fifty years ago, they are now able to offer 
men something, even though they cannot offer 
everything. Young, pretty, well dressed, fairly 
well educated, sometimes witty, or 
spiteful, they are attractive 


cause the man whom they 
accompany to feel a certain 
pride, not quite the pride of 
sion, but at least the 
pride of apparent posses- 
sion. The woman considers 
that she does enough if she 
contributes her presence, 
and when her relationship 
with the man is challenged 
she says “it is purely 
platonic.” 

Mr. Owen Johnson wrote 
an attractive book called 
“The Salamander,” in which 
he analyzed this type of 
femininity. He came down, 
more or less, to the view 
that woman considers her- 
self entitled to prey upon 
man as much as she can, 
reserving to herself the right 
to be indignant if he pre- 
sumes upon the acquaint- 
ance and tries to turn 
platonic love into love 
without the platonic. One 
should not conclude from 
this that the practitioner of 
platonics is always female. 
While the male tempera- 
ment naturally dislikes pla- 
tonics, with which woman 
loves to dally, like a child 
with fireworks, the condi- 
tions of the day have 
brought platonics into 
fashion with both sexes. 
Platonics are fashionable 
because marriage to-day is 
a much more = serious 
(though less permanent) 
affair than it was a genera- 
tion or two ago. Once upon 
a time, the more children a 


poss 
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man had the better off he was, since the children 
worked for him; to-day every child is an addi- 
tional burden and it pays a man better to have 
less children and more wives. 

Since our social habits will not allow him to 
have very many wives, he sometimes tries to 
have none at all; he substitutes platonics with 
some golden girl, supplementing her with an 
occasional brazen girl whom he forgets next day. 
The same applies to the girl, who may make 
more money by herself than she would enjoy 
if she married. No more than the man is she 
anxious to surrender her freedom, so marriage 
becomes a big affair. People shrink from it, and 
platonic love appears as a sort of insurance 
against the dangers of matrimony. It is a new 
pastime because until recently men and women 
could not enjoy companionship unless they were 
engaged or half-engaged. It is a popular pas- 
time because, as they grow more skeptical, men 
and women look upon each other as dangers and 
upon love as a kind of nuisance. 


A this stage it may be suggested that between 
platonic love and friendship there is little dif- 
ference. This is not the case. Friendship 
between two men and friendship between two 
women has a good deal in common, and those 
conditions need not detain us. In general, when 
two people of the same sex are friends, it means 
that they enjoy each other’s society, each other’s 





Trying to keep up platonic love after the marriage of one of the parties. 













Platonic lovers 

may drift apart 

if one party is in 

love and the other 
is not. 


that 


each 
serv- 
there 
must be a community of 
difference of - 


two 


and to 


rela- UL | 
«&. — 


friend- = 


and 


enough 

arise 

between men and women, just as they arise be- 
tween a couple of men or a couple of women. 
that they are generally described 
should make us suspicious, 
whether platonic love is as 


innocent as it seems. 
To my mind there are 
several kinds of platonic 
love; neutral kinds, and 
kinds that are less neutral. 
We have a way of saying 
“platonic love” to dismiss 
the subject, and sometimes 
we dismiss too much. 
Among the_ relationships 
which men and women es- 
tablish we are bound to 
find great variety, for there 
is much room between ac- 
quaintance and love; above 
acquaintance is social re- 
lationship, then familiarity, 
then mutual understanding, 
then friendship, then _pla- 
tonic love, then love itself. 
We can stand to each other 
in such a variety of ways 
that it is difficult to say 
exactly what is the relation- 
ship. One difficulty is that 
few of us are honest people. 
We do not acknowledge to 
each other exactly what we 
feel. We do not acknowl- 
edge it to ourselves. We 
like to pretend, and above 
all we are such cowards 
that we pretend that there 
is nothing when there is a 
great deal; for we = are 
afraid of love, afraid of 
being caught, of being com- 
pelled to do_ delightful 
things that will compromise 
us later on. In some cases 
platonic lovers grow aware 
of what they are doing; 
they discover that they are 
becoming necessary to each 
(Continued on page 98) 





The skirt of this violet satin gown 


pass 


through jade rings and are knotted. 


is split into long strips that 


INTERPRETS 


BY 


Monte Carlo, Monaco. 


INTER came _ sudder without 
any warning, on the Cote d’Azur. 
The mountains which surround the 
coast in one night changed their 
reddish head-dress for a white one. 
The wind coming from the Alps 
was icy, for crossing over this white head-dress, 
it wickedly brought us the sad remembrance of 
winter and tried to fight the young flowers 


NEW 


A coiffure of cerise ribbon catches 
up the train of a black lace gown. 
The ribbons. 


bodice is of cerise 


AND DELICATE 


which besprinkle the smiling coast. But in vain 
were its efforts. The sun watches over this 
blossoming nook and gently caresses the flowers 
momentarily crumpled by the wind, and they 
lift up their charming heads and smile to the 
sun with confidence. They hope that the sun 
will soon make those white-headed giants cry 
and that their tears will come down in torrents 
as far as the blue sea and there will mingle 


SPRINGTIME 
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Cloth of gold swirls from the girdle 
and forms the turban worn with 
this gown of black satin and jet. 


CHARM 


GOWNS 


and disappear for ever. 
As soon as one goes 


Then it will be spring. 
from Monte Carlo to- 
ward Nice, one sees the circle of mountains 
widen and draw back from the coast. Past 
Nice one finds oneself in the plain, far from the 
snowy mountains—the plain that blooms in 
winter as in spring. One arrives at Cannes. 
Although it is not the Cannes where Hannibal 
annihilated the Roman cohorts, the Cannes of 
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Unmounted lenses are 
held together by an arc 
made of jeweled plati- 
These are 


num, very 
becoming and bear lit- 
tle resemblance to the 
“eve-glasses” of pedan- 





try and_ pedagogy. 
y 
Pd 
/ 
A series of onyx 
bracelets ends in a 
long silk tassel to 
natch one’s gown— 
a tassel that flows 
over the hand in 
long graceful strands 
4 \ that float in little 
1 iNe ) swirls of silk with 
an TS one’s every motion. 
i J = 
So 2 


which I speak, the town of pleasure and festivi- 
ties, has become in a short time and for a few 
days an historical town. Cannes, scene of the 
Interallied, has become again for a 
few days the former Cannes, the pre-war city 
full of people and animation. On: the Croi- 
sette, the only place for promenade in that city 
of palaces and sumptuous villas, a dense crowd 
moves about every morning and afternoon. As 
usual one exchanges the last news, but instead 
of the mundane gossip one hears talk about the 
Conférence and the conférenciers. One dis- 
cusses the love of Lloyd George for golf, and one 
even pretends that Cannes was chosen as the 
scat of the Conférence because of its magnificent 
golf grounds. This town, the renown of which 
was made by the Russian aristocracy, which had 
long chosen it as a residence, has now become 
historical, as it was in this town that the idea 
was realized of inviting Lenine to the new con- 
ference in Genoa. 


Cc onterence 


UT Cannes is doubly historical because of 

the Franco-Anglo alliance which was tied 
under its palm trees. 

Of course the crowd filling the town of pleas- 
ure discusses these formidable events with anima- 
tion. One talks politics at the same time as one 
gets interested in the minor details of the life of 
the personages who take a part in the Conférence 

One amuses oneself in relating how Lloyd 
George taught M. Briand how to hold his club 
and how M. Briand missed his ball and scratched 
the ground playing golf on the links at Mande 
leu 

Nearly tout Paris, running away from the 
Paris cold, took refuge in Cannes, where the 
historical events happened and where the southern 
sun made one forget the obscure winter of Paris. 

For those historical days, as for the day of 
the “Grand Prix” or the evenings of theatrical 


Again Erté persuades one 
large piece of material 
to become a gown. It is 
of brown satin lined with 
black cloth, and caught 
together with ivory but- 
tons. A cape is attached 
all the length of the 


left sleeve by buttons. 


Two openings, one for the arm 
and another for a pocket, appear 
on the long sleeves of this beige 
with 


duvetyn tailleur, trimmed 


bands of orange soutache 
The tailleur with its short 


froc k 


wide 
braid. 
coat looks like a 


premiéres, the most elegant toilettes are ex- 
hibited on the Croisette and in the luxurious 
rooms in the restaurants. 

The richest furs are to be seen at Cannes. I 
notice with pleasure that my idea of mixing furs 
in designs has been realized, and I see ingenious 
combinations of different furs. 

The flow of people in Cannes has been equally 
felt in Monte Carlo and in Nice. The roads are 




















at any hour of the day or evening crowded with 
motor-cars going back and forth. 

In Monte Carlo itself one does not notice the 
throng of motor-cars as formerly. The parking 
of motor-cars arriving in Monte Carlo has been 


forbidden, and two large garages have been 
opened to shelter all the carriages coming to 
Monte Carlo. Ow- 


ing to this the 
streets and roads in 
the town look much 
cleaner and the air 
is no longer 
poisoned by _ the 
smell of gasoline. 

I am telling you 
all these little things 
about the life in 
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Monte Carlo, as Square. lenses are 
there is here an iat th plati 

; nunted with - 
enormous quantity sso sl pats 
of Americans, and num and diamonds 


there are others 
coming to whom it 
will be interesting to know all these details. One 
pretends that the novels of the Spanish writer, 
Blasco Ibanez, the action of which happens in 
Monte Carlo, are read by all the Americans com- 
ing here. It is true to say that those novels 
describe with a perfect exactitude the original life 
in Monte Carlo, with its Casino as a center 
round which all events seem to revolve. But 
these books speak of Monte Carlo before the 
war and we see now the seasons of after the 
war, which do not even resemble those of pre-war 
times. Everything is changed, and if the psy- 
chology of the gamblers is the same, the gamblers 
themselves have changed. The former rich have 
become nouveaux pauvres and the poor have be- 
come nouveaux riches 
As IT have already 


remarked, the Conférence of 


























Erté is kind to the la- 
dies who are beautiful 
though myopic. He de- 
signs eye-glasses that 
appear to. be a charm- 
ing whim rather than 





a necessity. This draw- 
ing shows those oppo 





site when not in use. 





ERTE DESIGNS AN 


INTERESTING 





CAPE: COSTUME 


Cannes, which ended so suddenly, had gathered 
on the Céte d'Azur an unexpected quantity of 
visitors eager for all interesting events. The 
theatres and the great restaurants were crowded 
with people. In Nice the theatrical season had 
already begun and the theatres of the Opera and 
the Municipal Casino had a _ very interesting 
program. Among the artists, the Russian singer, 
Marie Kousnetzoff, carried off as usual a very 
great success. She did not even refuse to appear 
in “La Belle Héléne” and “The Merry Widow.” 

In Monte Carlo the opera began in February 
In the meantime comedies and ballets attracted 
the public to the theatre. As in all the French 
theatres the tri-centenary of Moliére has been 
celebrated on the stage of Monte Carlo; they 
actetd the “Femmes Savantes” and “Le Médecin 
Malgré Lui.” 


W HEN I see the comedies of Moliére on the 
stage, I wonder why the traditional decora- 
tion of the period is always kept. Three cen- 
turies separate us from the time of Moliére 
The genius of Moli¢re remains and always will 
remain; the psychological characters will live 
forever, his types are immortal, but the material 
conditions in which Moliére used to place his 
personages have been dead a long time. 

Then why not have the courage of placing the 
comedies of Moliére in a neutral décor in which 
even a thousand years hence the spectators will 
take delight in the literary charm of Moliére? 
A plain curtain would be sufficient as decora- 
tion for some comedies of Moliére. The cos- 
tumes, without being of a precise period, need 
only express the character of the personages. 
On such curtains and with such costumes the 
characters would come out in relief and there 
would be no anachronism in the presentation of 
Moliére’s works. They would be judged as im- 
mortal literary works, and the spectators, hyp- 
notized by genius, would think that the action 
was happening in their own time. Does not 
Alceste belong to us? Do we noi meet Tartufe 
at every step? 



















When we first looked at this afternoon 
wrap we thought it one of the loveliest 
things Erté ever designed for us—and 
we still think so. It is of gray satin, cut 
into four rectangles, with their corners 
rolled over a rufflike collar of gray fox. 
The edges of the satin are picoted with 
gold, and gold embroidery is on the sleeves. 


It is my greatest desire to see the classical 
works free from the routine of their scenery. 
Then I believe that such works would have more 
place among the actual stock plays, and would 
he a counterweight for the present class of 
modern comedies. There is at present too much 
adultery on the stage, adultery in a very incon- 
siderate and monotonous form. In Paris the 
“Revue” reigns; the new operettas en vogue are 
only scabrous “Revues” where one sings very 
littke and where too many obscene things are 
said without taking the trouble of veiling them. 

This kind of theatrical entertainment comes 
from Paris to the provinces, even on the stage 
in Monte Carlo, where the Direction possesses 
every means of propagating another dramatic 
repertory. But the extra-léger one travels 
through the country like the Spanish influenza. 
Let us wait until the opera season begins in 
Monte Carlo; then we may take a rest from 
this more than léger répertoire, plunging our- 
selves into the delights of beautiful music, the 
song of the great artists. 

I am just back from Cannes on the very day 
of the automatic death of the Conférence. What 
a disappointment one can read in the eyes of the 
walkers on the Croisette! For two or three days 
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Spectacles and a comb 
are combined. Two 
lenses are attached to 
a Slim line of platinum 
and. diamonds and held 

\ in place by the comb, 

\ so that one does not 

s need a disfiguring, un- 
attractive _nose-piece. 































































To wear under the charming wrap above 
is a gown that uses two squares of gra) 
silk crépe for the skirt and a rhombus- 
shaped piece of white satin for the bod- 
ice. The edges of the bodice are picoted 
with old gold, and from each hip swing 

a long gold tassel. The gray satin tur 

ban worn with the costume is embroid- 
ered with old gold to match the sleeves 
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Jade green crépe de Chine, swathed 
about the figure and held up by a dia- 
mond necklace. The unusual panel train 
is lined with embroidery in steel and 
silver shades. The complicated ways of 
the next gown, of reddish brown satin 
lined with bronze cloth, are simple 


the subject of conversation will be the unexpected 
ending of the Conférence—that ending which made 
of Cannes a really historic city, and then... 
one will have to go back to the mundane gossip, 
forget politics for the races, bals, masquerades 
-..On the links at Cannes other 


players than Lloyd George will go When. this 
shell fan 


still to be seen on which the Mayor of diamonds 


and show their skill. 
On the walls of houses posters are 


Cannes requested the population to no one 


deck their houses with flags and wel- pect that it is cun- 


come the illustrious visitors; one can 


also see posters written by the Society ningly 


of les anciens combattants, where they two eye-glass lenses. 


enough if you follow the train that 
becomes a scarf, and know that heavy 
silver tassels weigh down the fulness in 
front. Another gown is of violet satin 
lined with red. What might have been 
a train loops up to the shoulder and is 
held there by a motif of gold and violet. 


complain of the difficult conditions of living after 
the peace... 

I meet on the road many motor-cars decorated 
with flags of different nations. In them are the 


delegates taking advantage of an unexpected holi- 


day for visiting the Coast, the Temple 
of Chance in Monte Carlo, the thea- 
tres, the restaurants, and other places 
of amusement. 

High politics left the Céte d’Azur 
with the last trains carrying away 
the delegates toward the large, fogg 
cities, and the life of the season again 
flows normally. 
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“Take an old woman's advice, my pet,” 


said Lady Cheyne. 


“If you've won that man, keep him.” 





THE RUSTLE OF SILK 


PargtsIroVi BRIEFLY 
LTHOUGH Lola Breezy is the daughter of 
a watchmaker who keeps a small shop 
in Queen’s Road, Bayswater, there is 
curious blood in her veins, and strange 
instincts came with this blood. For 
her great-grandmother had been a 
certain Madame de Brézé, most famous courtesan 
of her day 

And Lola herself has fallen in love with the 
Honorable Arthur Napier Fallaray, Home Secre- 
tary of England, already married to Lady Feo, 
the daughter of a down-at-the-heels marquis 

But, although they are so far apart in siaiion 
Lola has determined to win Fallaray’s love. 

Her first step in her pursuit of him is to get 
herself engaged as lady's maid to Fallaray’s wife 
And constantly she studies Lady Feo so that she 
may pattern herself on this woman of the world 
Her opportunity to practice what she has jiearned 
comes one night when, having followed Fallaray 
to the Savoy in borrowed finery, she meets ther 
Sir Peter Chalfont. An unconventional meeting. 
For Lola is standing there, regretting her impulse, 
when Sir Peter introduces himself. But Lola see 
that she has nothing to fear from the chivalrous 
Sir Peter. He is She accepts his invitation 








safe 


to dine with him. 
Through Sir Peter she is introduced to Fal- 
laray under the name of Madame de Brézé 


By COSMO 


Illustrated by George Wright 


Through Sir Peter, too, she meets Lady Cheyne 
whose country place is next to Fallaray’s 

Lola’s existence becomes a paradoxical thing. 
For by day she is simply Lady Feo’s maid; but 
at night, when occasion permits, she is the mys- 
terious Madame de Brézé with whom Sir Peter 
promptly falls in love. But it is Fallaray, and no 
yne but Fallaray, of whom Lola continues to 
dream 

There have been other men who have wanted 
to marry Lola. She has, it seems, an irresistible 
lure for the other sex. There has been, for in- 
stance, the boy with whom she grew up, Ernest 
Treadwell. There has been, too, Albert Simpkins, 
valet in the Fallaray household 

Presently, Lola feels that she is in no way 
ichieving her purpose. True, she had met Fal- 
laray once when, at the Savoy, she was introduced 
to him under the name of Madame de Brézé 
Once again, she had met him when she was upset, 
tearful, because she had just left Sir Peter and she 
had refused the gallant Sir Peter's offer of mar- 
riage. But toward the man himself she had made 
ho progress 

Driven to rather a desperate step, she calls upon 
Lady Chevne. Fallaray is to spend some time at 
his country place and Lady Cheyne’s estate is 
next door. She cajoles and flatters Lady Cheyne 
into inviting her down. 


HAMILTON 


And then, one night, in the garden she does meet 
Fallaray. Under the moonlight, she tells him that 
she loves him. 


Part VII. 


ALLARAY was to meet Lola at the gate in 
F the wall at four o'clock. He wanted to show 
her how the vale looked in the light of the 
afternoon sun. But it was a long time to watt 
because, instead of going to bed after he had taken 
Lola to Lady Cheyne’s cottage at the moment 


when a line in the sky behind it had been rubbed 
by a great white thumb, he had walked up and 
down the terrace and watched the dawn break 
upon him with a message of freedom. ; 

He paced up and down while the soft blur otf 
the valley came out into the clear detail of corn 
fields, rolling acres of grass, sheep dotted; a long 
white ribbon of road twisting among villages ea 
one marked by the delicate spire of an old churc! 
spinneys of young trees and clumps of old ones 
gnarled and twisted and sometimes lonely, stand 
ing like the sentinels that receive “the secret wh! 
pers of each other’s watch.” 

He stood up to the new day honestly and wit!- 
out shame. Lola had come to him at the n 
ment when he was lying on his oars at |! 
entrance of a backwater. He had been in 
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n river too long, pulling his arms out against 
the stream. He was tired. It was utterly beyond 
arvument that he had failed. He had nothing in 
him of the stuff that goes to the making of a 
pushing politician. He detested and despised the 
whole unholy game of politics. 

In addition, he had come to the dangerous age 
in the life of a man, especially the ascetic man. 
He was forty. He had never allowed himself to 
listen to the rustle of silk. He had kept his 
eves doggedly on what he had conceived to be his 
‘Ob. wifeless. And when Lola came, the magnet 
of her sex drew him not only without a struggle 
but with an insatiable hunger into the side of 
life against which Feo had slammed the door, 
leaving him  stultified and disgusted. He had 
welcomed in this girl what he now regarded as 
the unmet spirit of his adolescence, and he fell 
to her as only such a man can fall. The fact that 
che loved him and had told him of her love with 
the astounding sim- 
plicity of a child gave 


Lady Cheyne had encouraged her flock to late- 
ness in order that she might lock the door 
after Lola had come back. She was terrified of 
burglars, and although she had sold most of her 
pearls and diamonds to help her various protégés 
over rainy days, she shuddered at the thought of 
being disclosed by a flash-light to a probably un- 
shaven man. Nothing could shake her from her 
belief that a man who could go bearded after 
five o'clock in the afternoon must be a criminal, 
and this in spite of the fact that she had lived 
among artists for years. But she was a woman 
who cultivated irrational idiosyncrasies as other 
women collect ridiculous superstitions. She would 
never live in a flat, for instance, because if she 
passed away in one it would be so dreadfully 
humiliating to be taken down to the street in a 
lift, head first. 

Becoming irritable from want of sleep, she had 
kept everybody up until two in the morning, by 
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fat lady and she thought of everything to do 
with the heart in capital letters. Lola’s words in 
Mrs: Rumbold’s parlor came back to her. “It’s 
love and adoration and long deferred hope,” and 
she was stirred to a great sympathy. 


HUTTING the drawing-room door upon the 
after-breakfast rush to music she went up-stairs 

to Lola’s room in the newest wing, distressed at 
her inability to creep. The dear thing was in her 
care and must be looked after. It was nearly 
midday and the house had echoed with scales and 
badinage, bursts of operatic laughter and pzans 
of soprano praise to the gift of life for an hour 
and more. And so, of course, she expected to 
find her young friend lying in a day-dream re- 
luctantly awake. But when she opened the door 
of Lola’s room as quietly as she could, it was to 
see the silver frock spilt upon the floor like a 
pool of moonlight and the girl lying under the 
bedclothes in the at- 

titude of a child in 





the whole thing a 
beauty, a depth and 
a permanence that 
made him regard the 
future with wonder 
and delight, though 
not yet with any defi- 
nite plan. 

At present this 
volte-face was too 
astonishing, too new 
in its happening, to 
be dissected and _ bal- 
anced up. For a few 
days at least he 
wanted irresponsibil- 
ity for a change. 
He wanted, like a 
man wrecked on the 
shore of Eden, to ex- 
plore into beauty and 
dally, unseen, with 
love. The time was 
not yet for a decis‘on 
as to which way he 
would go, when, as 
was certain, someone 
would discover the 
wreckage and send 
out a rescue party. 
He had_ promised 
himself a holiday and 
all the more now he 
would insist upon its 
enjoyment. Whether 
at the end of it he 
would refuse ever to 
go back into the main 
stream, or go back 
and take Lola with 
him, were questions 
that he was not yet 
formulating in his 
mind. But as to one 
thing he was certain, 
even then. Lola was 
his, she had brought 
back his youth like a 
miracle, and he would 
never let her out of 
his sight. 


H E breakfasted in 


his library, ignor- 








irresistible sleep, 
breathing like a rose. 
Her golden hair was 
streaming on her pil- 
low, the long dark 
lashes of her wide- 
apart eyes seemed to 
be stuck to her 
cheeks. Her lips were 
slightly apart and one 
arm  was_ stretched 
out, palm up, with 
fingers almost closed 
upon something that 
she had found at last 
and must never let go. 

“Love and adora- 
tion and long deferred 
hope,’ the words 
came back again and 
told their story to the 
woman of one great 
love, so that she was 
moved to renewed 
sympathy and ree 
thrilled. She stood 
over the slight, sweet 
form in its utter relax 
and saw the _ lips 
tremble into. a smile 
and the fingers close 
a little. She said to 
herself, little knowing 
how exact was the 
simile upon which she 
stumbled, “She has 
found the gate in the 
wall.” But before 
leaving the room to 
keep her song-birds 
as quiet as_ possible, 
in order that her 
friend might sleep her 
fill, she caught sight 
of a book that lay 
open on the dressing- 
table upon the inner 
cover of which was 
pasted the photo- 
graph of a familiar 
face. “Fallaray ! 
... She read the title, 
“Memoirs de Ma- 
dame de Brézé.” And 








ing the papers. Their 
daily story of chaos 
made more chaotic by 
the lamentable blun- 
dering of fools and knaves seemed to deal with 
a world out of which he had dropped, hanging to 
a parachute. He went smiling through the morn- 
ing, watching the clock with an impatience that 
Was itself a pleasure. He felt the strange exhil- 
aration of having lived his future with all his 
past to spend, of returning as a student to a 
school in which he had performed the duties of 
a master. And there were times when he crew 
up short and sent out a great boyish laugh that 
echoed through his house, at the paradox of it 
all. And once, but only once, he stood outside 
himself and saw that he was placing his useful- 
ness upon the altar of passion. And before he 
leaped back into his skin and while yet he re- 
tained -his sanity and cold logic, he saw that he 
loved Lola for her golden hair and wide-apart 
eyes, her red lips and tingling hand, her young 
sweet body but not her soul, not the intangible 
thing in a woman that keeps a man’s love when 
passion passes. But to this he said, “I am young 
again. I have the need and the right. When I 
have had time to find her soul, she shall have my 
quiet love.” 

_ And finally, at three o'clock, with an hour still to 
drive away, he went down to the gate in the wall, 
eager and insatiable, to wait for the rustle of silk. 





Lola turned and flung 


she looked again at 


her arms around Fallaray’s neck as though she were saving “Good-by.” the strong, ascetic 


which hour even Salo had ceased from Impfting 
and Willy could Pouff no more. Zalouhou, who 
was as natural as a dog, had yawned hugely. And 
then, sending her party up to bed, she had proved 
the sublimity of her kindness by doing something 
that she had never done before. She had left a 
lamp burning in the hall and the door wide open. 

It was four o’clock when, a very light sleeper, 
she woke at the sound of creaking stairs and went 
out, giving Lola time to arrive at her room, to 
peer over the banisters to see that the lamp was 
out and the front door closed. Then, returning 
to bed, she lay in great rotundity and with a 
wistful smile, to think back to the days when she 
had been as young and slim as Lola and just as 
much in love. 


T was not until after breakfast, at which Lola 

did not appear, that she became aware of a 
curiosity that was like the bite of a mosquito. 
Where had that girl been all those hours, and who 
was the man? But it was not a sinister curiosity, 
all alive to gather gossip and spread innuendos, as 
women give so much to do. It was the desire 
to share, however distantly, in what she had at 
once imagined was a Great Romance. Age had 
turned sentiment into sentimentality in this kind, 





face, with the lonely 

eyes, the unwarmed 
lips, the cold high brow. It might have been that 
of St. Anthony. 

And she stood for a moment before going down 
to her children—her only children—and repeated 
to herself, with excitement, her former thought 
“A great romance, Love in high places. How 
wonderful to be in, perhaps, on history. ” 


F, during all their inarticulate talks, Fallaray 

had ever remembered to ask Lola about her- 
self she would have told him, with perfect truth, 
the little story of her life and love. She was now 
wholly without fear. She had found the gate 
in the wall and had entered to happiness. But 
Fallaray went through that week-end without 
thinking, accepting the union that she had brought 
about without question and with a joy and de 
light as youthful as her own. From the time that 
she had found him at four o'clock waiting for 
her, not caring where she came from so that she 
came, and saw that she had brushed the loneliness 
from his eyes and brought a smile to his mouth, 
all sense of being merely temporary lifted from 
her heart. In the eagerness of his welcome, in 
the hunger of his embrace, she saw that she be- 
ionged, was already as much a possession and a 
fact as the old house, (Continued on page 116) 
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Spanish Renaissance walnut table, with original bronze mounts on the three drawers. 


Found in an old hospital in Seyille 


used in public 


buildings rather than in homes. 


Tables of this elaborate character were first 
Courtesy of Chamberlin Dodds. 


THE ACQUISITIVE CONNOISSEUR 


I 


Ref 


PIMULATING a desire to revive a feature 

of household furnishings that played a 
conspicuously prominent part during the 

Middle Ages and the Renaissance, the 

long oblong table, generally classified as 

a refectory table, has inspired enthusiastic 

interest. Aside from its adaptability to the modern 
interior and its convenience, a fine old refectory 
table with a rich patina is an object of real beauty 
In the history of tables there is less material 
to draw upon than in that of any other piece of 
furniture, but that it shared with the chest, in the 
continental and English medieval home, the dis- 
tinction of being the chief article of furniture, 
‘goes without saying. Unlike the chest, however, 
the early examples showed a total absence of 
surface decoration or the application of color. 
During feudal days the 
interest of the household 
centered in the great hall, 
where, after a _ banquet 
was served, the floor space 
was cleared of all obstruc- 
tions, to admit of dancing, 
minstrelsy, or an exhibition 
of jugglers or acrobats, for 
the nobility of these times 
was much given to merry- 
making and_ diversion, 
especially in England. This 
necessitated the use of fur- 
niture that could easily be 
removed, and introduced 
the trestle table on which 
all meals were served. This 
consisted of a long, de- 
tached plank, sometimes 


hinged in the middle, that 


y ELIZABETH 


rested upon tresties or three-footed supports. 

When the trestle table was not in use, the 
top was removed and was placed against the 
wall, thereby leaving the center of the room 
unobstructed. When it was in use, it was usually 
covered with an embroidered linen cloth, and 
drawn close to the bench that was placed next 
the wall, where the diners sat facing the room. 
Because the food was served across the board 
by the attending servants, the table top was 
rarely over two feet four inches in width. 

In medieval days, lord and lady, maid and man- 
servant, all sat together in the hall, “the heart of 
the house.” But with the decline of vassalage, 
when the lord and lady no longer dined in the 
great hall, long tables were not so much in de- 
mand, and the trestle table was superseded by the 
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tory Tables of the Middle Ages and Italian Renaissance 


joined, solid table, with fixed top and framed 
lower part. This stretcher was intended as a foot- 
rest and as a protection from drafts and the 
dampness of the rush-strewn floors. 

The draw or “drawinge” table was then intro- 
duced in England. The object in this was to 
double the length and consequently the seating 
accommodations. This was accomplished by 
means of two shelves sliding under the central 
top, but falling into place upon being drawn out 
to form a level surface. The draw table with 
bulb legs was a much favored type during the 
Elizabethan period. 

The length of old refectory tables, which really 
derived this name from their early use in monas- 
tery refectorics or dining-halls, is remarkable. 
Notable examples exist in England to-day, measure 


This walnut  seven- 
teenth century Italian 
refectory table, devoid 
of decoration of any 
kind, is characteristic 
in type of those that 
superseded the trestle 
table composed of a de- 
tached plank resting 
upon trestles or three- 
legged supports. From 
Charles of London. 
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{t the right is shown | 
P i 
a fine example of a | 
refectory table with 


carved bulb legs—an 


obvious characteristic 
of Elizabethan and 
Ja bean dining- 


ofter made with the 


bl These were 


draw top and sliding 


shelf it each end, 
when they were 
termed “drawinge” 
table Courtesy of 
Charles of London 


ing twenty, twenty-three, thirty, and even 
fortv feet in length by four and one-half 
inches thick in one instance, with every ape 
pearance of having been made from a single 


plank. 


AKIN to these long tables was the shovel- 

board table, without which, in early 
times, the great hall of an English country 
house was not complete. These were often 
forty feet long, and were used to play a game 
in which a weight was to be shoved along its 
polished surface, from one end of the table 
to the other. These tables are now very 
rare. The English climate and the lack of 
such protection to woody fibers as is given 
by oil, wax or polish, has lost to posterity 
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many of the finer, earlier tables which have 
been destroyed by dry rot. Oak was the 
wood most generally used. 

The typical walnut center table of the 
Italian Renaissance was of oblong propor- 
tions, supported at each end by a solid carved 
and shaped “consoli,” or by linked posts. 
These end supports, usually united by a 
stretcher or arcade with columns, were rich- 
ly varied. Supposedly due to the climate, 
making life in the open more appealing than 
within, the interiors of Italian houses were 
sparsely furnished. For this reason the ideal 
of quality rather than quantity was attained, 
with a richness of decorative detail not to be 
found elsewhere, particularly in tables of 
English make. 








Below is a sixteenth 
walnut ex- 
table of 
French or Italian 
make. The _ sliding 
shelf, which is par- 
tially extended at one 
end, when completely 
drawn out, slips into 
place and forms a 
level surface with the 
center leaf of the 
table. In the collec- 
tion of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. 


century 
tension 








(Below) Jacobean oak refectory table 


with characteristic stretcher that was in- 
Tables of this 
type usually bear the marks of original 


tended as a foot-rest. 


use. Courtesy of Charles of London. 
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‘These are the small pearls—” began Coggeshall, but the box was empty. 


MEDUSA’S HEAD 


By 


HE start of the mystery: Mrs. Crandall 
White is one of the most beautiful 
women in New York society. Perhaps 
the most striking feature of her beauty 
is the color of her hair—too red to be 
golden, but far too golden to be merely 
red. She is in perfect health and happily mar- 
ried, although her husband is perhaps some 
twenty-four years older than she is 
This is what makes Mrs. White's disappearance 
so inexplicable. For she disappears leaving only 
this note for her husband 


“DEAREST CRAN: 

I must leave you for a little, and I cannot tell 
you why. But I cannot have you frightened to 
death—though I am. But you need not be. I 
will try to come back as soon as I can. Nobody 
is hurting me, Cran, you must not think so. I 
ought not to take even this time. You are not 
to send to the police or anything of that sort. I 
am going of my own accord. If you try to find 
out by the police, I swear that I will never come 
back. I mean it. I hope to come back. Lety.” 


JOSEPHINE 


DASKAM 
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In his extremity, frightened by that command 
about not sending for the police, Crandall White 
turns to his friend, Aaron Glentner, jeweler ex- 
traordinary, who, in turn, calls for assistance 
upon an accomplished amateur detective—young 
Motherwell. 

So far as is known, Mrs. White wore no jewelry 
when she disappeared, except her wedding ring 
and a talisman which she always wore—a large 
piece of green jade exquisitely carved with Me- 
dusa’s head—a woman's head with tossing hair 
which upon close examination proved to be not 
hair, but a vast multitude of tiny, whirling 
serpents. 


PART II. 


RIGHT and early on Saturday morning, a 
dark, distinguished gentleman, evidently 
quite at home in the White household, 
escorted up the old gold velvet of the much pho- 
tographed stairway a slender, bearded young man 
in heavy shell glasses and a worn, soft, felt hat. 
He was clearly of the professional or high-class 
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artisan type, and he followed his guide in respect- 
ful silence. In Mrs. White’s little sitting-room 
they were met by her maid, a severe English- 
woman of middle age. 

“Good day, Coggeshall, good news from Mrs 
White, I hope?” the friend of the family asked 
kindly. 

“Indeed, Mr. Glentner, I’ve had just no news 
at all from Mrs. White,” she returned, and her 
voice was the voice of a woman with a serious 
grievance. 

“Well, well, I expect Mr. White will bring us 
plenty, when he gets back.” 

“To speak by Mr. White’s voice on the tele- 
phone, Mr. Glentner, when last I heard it at eight 
o'clock this very morning, he'll not be leaving 
his bed, if he’s wise!” the woman retorted tri- 
umphantly. “He’s sent for Hollis already.” 

Again the grievance. ; 

“Ah, well, a man under the weather needs his 
valet, really, more than ever, you know, Cog- 
geshall!” 

“And how about a woman, sir?” 

“Well, well . 
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\ir. Glentner looked drawn and _ preoccupied. 
{ want to take all Mrs, White’s jewels and 
have them gone over thoroughly, Coggeshall,” he 
“She thinks one of the sapphires in her 


“0 elet is loose, and there are other things, I am 
sur And they shouldn't be left here with both 
of em away, anyway. She keeps too much 
het If you will give me the keys—or it’s a 
conibination, isn’t it?—-my young man here will 


ist them and give you a receipt. Meanwhile, I 
will telephone to Atlantic City.” 

“It's a key and a combination, sir, and Mrs. 
White keeps the key, always. I don’t know the 
combination, sir. You'll have to get it from her,” 
said the woman. 

“Hasn't Mr. White a key?” 

He had, sir, but Mrs. White mislaid her key, 
and was alarmed some one should find it, and had 
it changed, and the combination, too. There 
only came back one, and she was vexed at the 
forgetting to order the two, but only last Wednes- 
day (the day she left, sir) she mentioned to me 
that she could not seem to remember about order- 
ing that duplicate key. So I am 
inclined to doubt he has one, Mr. 
Glentner.” 

“Then, in case of a fire, the 
safe would have to be taken out 
bodily 2? No one but Mrs. White 
could get at it?” 

“It looks so, sir,” 
woman quietly. 

“This is idiotic,’ the jeweler 
declared, and seizing the tele- 
phone he called up bis establish- 
ment angrily, and demanded that 
the best “safe-man” in the place 
be sent up to him immediately. 
Fuming, he paced out into the 
hall to wait and the young man 
was left alone with the maid. 

Getting out a pencil he begar 
to sharpen it carefully, his eye on 
his job 

“I’m sorry to hear Mrs. White 
is so ill,” he said politely. 

“I don’t know that she’s so 
ill!’ the woman returned briefly. 

“Ah, I'm glad to hear it,” he 
said lightly. “You'd be the one 
to know, of course!” 


said the 


HE glanced at him suspiciously, 
but he was evidently barely in- 
terested: his heart was in his pen- 
cil point. His ingenuous flattery 
came just at the right moment. 
“There’s more than you think- 
ing that, young mah,” she an- 
nounced bitterly, “but it seems 
I'm not the one, after all. It’s 
not that I mind a lady’s walking 
out, just as she is, and dressed 
more for what you might call 
walking in the country on 
a rainy day, than for New York. 
And of course if she wishes to 
appear that way on a visit, why, 
it’s for her to say, after all. But 
to be told to pack a bag with 
simple things—pah! What are 
‘simple things’ 2” 

The young man emitted a soothing, respectful 
sound, 

“If a person's ill—well and good. If they're 
worried to death—well and good. But there's a 
difference in the clothes required,’ the woman an- 
nounced. 

E The young man mumbled something about “a 
little of both, maybe,” and began to write busily 
with his now sharpened pencil. 

To which the Englishwoman replied 
that all men were alike, in her opinion. 

At this moment Mr. Glentner hurried back into 
the room. 

“I'm leaving immediately for Atlantic City,” he 
said briefly. “Mr. White's got a real bronchitis 
out of this, I'm afraid. I'll get Dr. Flershing and 
take him with me, if possibie. Coggeshall, this 
is Mr. Wells, one of my young men. As soon as 
the safe is opened, he will list the various pieces 
and give you a receipt for them. Take them 
directly to Lillienthal, the head of the repairs, 
you know, Wells, and be sure to get your own 
duplicate receipt from him.” 


tartly, 


“Very good, sir,’ said the young man, “and 
there are some things I'd like to ask you 
about - 


In the hall he spoke low and quickly. 

“It can't be helped, Mr. Glentner. It’s just. as 
I felt from the beginning—I must have it out 
with the maid.” 

“You really feel 

“There’s no one 





else, Mr. Glentner! Why, 


nobody even knows where she started for! Why 
should she have taken a taxi and not her own 
car, for instance?” 





Mr. Glentner sighed. 

“This woman says that she was dressed as if 
for ‘walking on a rainy day in the country,’ ” 
the young man went on, “and Wednesday was 
a perfectly clear day. No, Mr. Glentner, I must 
have some help. And I think she’s the woman 
to help me. She’s worried about something, too, 
you know. I'd like to know what it is.” 

Mr. Glentner shrugged one expressive shoulder. 

“Very well, my dear young man—whatever you 
say!” he murmured. “We can’t keep this up, 
you know, very long. A few days, perhaps . . 
personally, I should have long ago—well, no, I 
can’t say that. But I doubt if my poor friend’s 
scruples at any rate, use your own judg- 
ment—and that flair, that flair!” he repeated 
with almost a smile. 

In Mrs. White’s sea-green and ivory bedroom 
a swarthy, squat little man was kneeling beside a 
safe in the wall, when Mr. Wells returned. Cog- 
geshall stood on guard behind him. 

“Pretty tough nut, eh?” suggested Mr. Wells, 
watching him with interest, as the artist listened, 





“Whoever took it got mad and threw it away when she found what it was.’ 


touched daintily, listened again with closed eyes, 
most like a great heart specialist. 
The swarthy one sniffed scornfully. 


“Not much!” he answereu. “They think so, 
but gosh, there ain’t much to it. There she 
goes |” 

AS the door swung open, he picked up _ his 


*™ bunches of keys and file, and swept them into 
a shapeless bag. 

“Hardly what I'd call a job!” he said, “Sign 
here, will you, missus?” and scuttled out. 

The woman sighed. 

“T expect you'll want them out of the cases?” 
she said. “Have you a bag with you?” 

“They would take up less room,” he agreed, 
“but Mr. Glentner didn’t tell me what I was 
wanted for, exactly, and I’m afraid I didn’t come 
provided—”’ 

She moved, without a word, to a closet, and 
produced a leather bag. 

‘Put them in here,” she said briefly, and taking 
cut a monogrammed morocco case she pressed 
its spring. 

“These are the small 
but the box was empty. 


pearls—” she began, 


Muttering something about an emerald pen- 
dant, she pulled out an exquisite green case with 


tooled edges. But this was also empty. Under 
his keen eyes she turned out every one of the 
cases and small drawers in the safe, but there 
was nothing in any of them. Her face was as 
white as their velvet linings. 

But Mr. Wells was quite unconcerned. 

“Now, what do you think of that?” he said 
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“She took them with her, after all! 


lightly. 
Good joke on us, what?” 
She stared at him a moment, and then dropped 


her head into her hands and wept. He waited 
in silence while you could have counted five, and 
then twitched her hands away suddenly. 

“Where'd she go?” he asked. “Where?” 

“T don’t know!” the woman sobbed, instinct- 
ively altering her manner, even through her ears, 
to something new in his tone. “They won't any 
of them tell me, sir!” 


E searched her pale gray eyes, but they hardly 
wavered under his. And yet and yet 
there was something he could swear 

there was something : 

“Sit up,” he said abruptly, “and listen to me. 
They don’t tell you, Coggeshall, because they 
don’t know. That’s why. Nobody knows. And 
we've got to find out.” 

She listened to him, wiping her eyes. He talked 
to her. It was quite clear to him that although 
she was not entirely unprepared for some dis- 
agreeable news of her mistress, 
she was honestly ignorant of her 
whereabouts. 

“But what’s happened her, sir? 
What’s happened her?” she re- 


peated mournfully, smoothing 
and rumpling the damp hand- 
kerchief on her knee. “Where 


would she go? And why couldn't 
she send us word? You mean 
there’s been no word at all?” 

He looked her straight in the 
eye. 

“Ves, there has,” he said, “but 
it doesn’t do us much good. She 
will come back, if she can, she 
says, but not if the police are 
notified. She swears she means 
it. So they are net to know it 
if it can be helped. If you have 
any idea, Coggeshall, the remot- 
est ghost of an idea, as to where 
she might have gone, and could 
get any word to her, now’s your 
chance to help her.” 


She looked drearily back at 
him. 

“Ves, sir. But I haven't,” she 
said. 


He scowled. 

“All right,’ he said shortly. 

“Now, these jewels. She’s got 
them, of course. Took them with 
her, undoubtedly.” 

“No, sir,” said the maid defi- 
nitely, “she didn’t do that, sir. 
That I know. I went straight 
down to the front door with her, 
and all she had was her beaded 
bag on her wrist and a square 
box with the big onyx paper- 
weight that broke, that I'd done 
up myself, the evening before. 
She was to take it to the jeweler’s 
herself, and talk it over. I knew 
the package, for I'd tied it my- 
self.” 

“Then she had them on her, 
somewhere.” 

“On her?’” the maid repeated scornfully. 
“Will you tell me where, sir? The way the ladies 
dress nowadays, where would you put what came 
out of those boxes? Bunched out like that, in- 
deed !” 

“Couldn’t you sew them in?” he 
she cut him short. 

“T tell you I dressed her!” 
gave way. 

“Well, anyhow ” he = said. 
here. Either she wanted to run away, or she 
didn’t. If she wanted to—well, that’s that. I 
don’t see that there's anything more to be said. 
Or done. We'll know, soon enough. If she didn’t 
(which I believe), then she wants to get back. 
And the question is, can we help her? And if 
she didn’t want to come back, why did she write 
that way? Why not just go?” 

“What way, sir?” 

“She said, ‘I hope to come back’ and ‘I must 
leave you for a little,’ but she also said that she 
was frightened to death,” said Mr. Wells, slowly. 

“‘Frightened to death!’” the woman repeated, 
“ ‘frightened to death!’ Oh, dear me! Dear me!” 


began, but 
she cried, and he 


“Now, see 


HE took to her handkerchief again, but he 

seized her hand. 

“But she said, more than once, ‘No one is hurt- 
ing me,’” he added. 

“*No one is hurting me!’” she repeated slowly. 

“Ah, dear! ah, dear! And poor Mr. White 
on the flat of his back! But if she said she’d 
come back, sir s 

“That's all very well,” said the young man, 
“but suppose she can’t? (Continued on page 130) 

































THE BOUFFANT 


Dre from 


A while ago we would 
have doubted the pos- 
sibility of so pictur- 
esque a figure in the 
mode—a dress and hat 
oO reminiscent of 1800 
and yet so ty pic ul of 
to-day Over pal. 
gray taffeta Poiret has 
flung a shadow of 
black lace. The bodice 
is snug, recalling 
waist-line of eight- 
een inch . and the 
kirt ample Black 


utin hat from Alex. 





heavily with crinolin 

and gathered into 
reat ruchings on the 
hips. Gray taffeta i 
piped and faced with 


pervenc ie blue, and 
diltie puff sleeve of 


Tray ulle indicate its 
use for formal after- 


noon wear Such 


the reason for the 
udden % gue of the 
large hat, such as this 
hlack sa‘lor by Poiret. 
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A PLACE IN DAYTIME 


Drawing of Margaret Mower 


By Katharine Sturges Dodge 


A new fashion does not burst full blown upon the world; it sends out, 
for several seasons, feelers to test the public favor. In this manner 
the bouffant style has been feeling its way. Its acceptance is now 
assured for evening wear and this spring it will make its debut for 
afternoon. The dress above is a dark and simple model of black taffeta 
with yoke and sleeves of white chiffon, a girdle of twisted taffcta and 
chiffon, and a chain stitching in white silk running circularly about 
the skirt. The enormous flower is of taffeta with moire streamers. 


To combine in the right proportions quaintness and chic is a difficult 
art. The dress that is very full and very long with a crinoline high 
on the hips has an altogether different air from the débutante affair 
that is full but short. In the former, illustrated here, we have a 
veritable period feeling—a picturesque flavor that is slowly permeating 
the mode. Tapp’, to increase the barrel effect, has put hoops of 
velvet around a black taffeta skirt and laid a soft, old-fashioned lace 
collar about the neck, and added jet buttons to the tight bodice 
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BAZAR 


ONE WEARS SLIPPERS NOW IN PLACE OF SHOES 


As the variety of foot- 
wear steadily increases, 
it begins to comply with 
very nice distinction in 
the formality of dress. 
Among evening slippers 
alone are many degrees 
of greater or less for- 
mality according to the 
fabric, the cut, the color, 
the ornament. A sandal 
of extreme formality is 
the black velveteen 
model above, with cloth 
of-gold tip and tongue, 
a striping of gold beads 
at the back, and a buckle 
of rhinestones with drip- 
ping gold fringe. The 
sandal is now supersed- 
ing the evening slipper 


Shoes from 
BOB 





The newest thing in evening slippers for summer is colored kid to 
match the frock—or kid combined with linen in a contrasting color. 
This design is excellent in kid, and equally good in brocade with a 
button of matching stones. These simple models have not the novelty 
of more elaborate designs, bué are always in impeccable taste. 





Scarcely anywhere in the 
market of exclusive 
shoes will one find such 
a thing as a simple, un- 
adorned foot covering. 
Even street and sports 
shoes are intricate in cut 
and gay incolor. A model 
for formal afternoon 
dress is the patent 
leather sandal above 
with a two-button strap 
fastening, a stitched de- 
sign on the toe, a silver 
buckle with silver fringe 
(a new feature of 
buckles this season), and 
a light stocking beneath 
to display the beauty of 
cut. The Aubusson rug 
is from Rose Cumming 


Photographs by 
Baron de Meyer 
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IN PLACE OF LIPPERS 


for 


AND SANDALS 





























Posed by The unending variety 

HELEN LYONS of footwear brought 

about by the elabora- 

tion of cut and the 

introduction of limit- 

5 less novel fabrics, 

| makes it obligatory to 

have a special slipper 

for each costume. An 

evening slipper of | 
gold metal brocade 

has a gilded leather | 

tongue and strap, 

fastening on each side 

with a rhinestone but- 

ton. Gown of gray 


Se ee + 


satin and gold lace 
from Baron de Meyer. 








Men’s Shoes from Shoes from 
MARTIN & MARTIN ' HENNING 
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One of the most attractive innovations is the cutting of the whole A lovely two-color effect is produced by alternate strips of silver and 
sandal, or merely of the forward part, into strips a sixteenth of an of blue metal cloth, with one silver strap and one blue strap cross- 
inch wide so that the stocking gives a striped effect. The tongue of gartering the ankle, each fastened with three rhinestone buttons. Sil- 
r this afternoon slipper has a lining of white silk, and white patent ver or blue stockings are worn with such a slipper. The man’s eve- 


leather trims the heel. The man’s afternoon ties are of patent leather. ning pumps are of black patent leather. Rug from Kent Costikyan. 
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Peering down, as one looks into a crystal, I found her below the surface. 





THE PRECIOUS CERTITUDE 


HE two men who shared the 
first-class compartment of 
the Harwich express were not 
ilike save for a common re 
luctance to appear inquisi 
tive. Yet they had managed 
to encounter each other rather obsti- 
nately for several days. They had 
come from Glasgow to London on 
the same train. They had stopped 
for two days at the same hotel in 
town and here they were again 
occupying the same compartment 
Obviously, there was no reason to 
be surly The Englishman nodded 
first, intending to be polite and have 


done with it: then spoke with brief 
I 


“Beastly night.” 
The American glanced at the 


Colorado. 


Englishman had his own god 





courtesy. 


rain-spangled 
windows and smiled, as if he hesitated to criticize 
even the climate of a country he liked 

Presently they talked. The American came from 
He spoke of Long’s Peak 
tempered enthusiasm of a man for his god. The 
a nameless moun- 


with the 


By MILDRED CRAM 


He rescued her when she would have drowned herself, 
he married her and then— No, it was far from a case of 
living happily ever after. Trust Mildred Cram to avoid 
the banal. For this story really begins after the mar- 
riage. And whether there is to be any happiness or not 


| is left undecide d until the ne xt-to-the-l Ist paragraph. 


tain in southern Austria—and, pleasantly launched, 
places to people. All the while they watched each 
other, surprised to find that they could neglect 
so well their papers and magazines for this casual ex- 
change of ideas. 

The train, like most post-war trains, was slow. 
There was a long delay in the suburbs, when for 
a half-hour people bobbed up and down a strange 





woman—the sort that leans on the 
male shoulder like a ton of brick. She drove n 
feet into the ground. 
feminine, if you like that sort of thing. I didn‘ 
He met the Englishman’s eyes. “I’m being frank 
with you because I’m not likely to see you again. 
I've never said as much to any living being. . 


station platform waving lanterns and 
shouting. The first-class compart 
ment was pleasantly bright and iso 
lated. The two men might have 
been on a desert island or sharing a 
prison cell. And the American talked 
a little more openly than he other- 
wise would have talked to a stranger. 
Somehow he liked the Englishman’s 
way of seeming interested without in 
the least expecting to be confided in. 

The American was a self-confessed 
feminist, not convinced but exper! 
mental. His feeling about women 
was frankly that of a sportsman 
“T'll admit, I'd like to see them win!” 


The war had shaken him into this enthusiasm 
the talk went from mountains to places and from “I was 
fashioned 


Id 


married for fifteen years to an old- 


ny 


Charming woman. Very 








” — 
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It sounded as if she stabbed him in the heart again and again with her words. 


When my wife died, I began to totter a littlh— 
tired of being the supporting wall, I suppose. Cut 
loose and learned to weep like a baby on the broad 
breast of nature. I was tired of being a Little 
Lord Fauntleroy bravely gasping: ‘Lean harder, 
Grandpapa.’ ”’ 

The Englishman smiled. “You cut loose,” he 
said 

“Well, yes. I'm something of a humanitarian. 
It wasn't the spectacle of woman enslaved that 
upset me; it was the reverse side of the medal— 
man, the poor Simon Legree of society.” 

“What did you do?” 

“I agreed that self-supporting, self-motivating, 
self-thinking women were a heap sight less trouble- 
some than a race of professional leaners. Remem- 
ber, my shoulder still ached from the burden of 
that pretty little thistledown! I wore a purple 
and yellow ribbon in my coat and went forth to 
free my fellowman.” 


HE Englishman rubbed the window-pane and 

stared out at that stationary blur of lights 
along the suburban platform. “Don't you like 
women?” he asked 
_ “I have the illusions of a boy of sixteen—at 
fifty. I am always ready to believe in the exis- 
tence of the unique, impossible She. Why, yes—I 
like them. There are times when I am base enough 
to believe that they were created for our delight.” 

“Delight? I doubt that.” 

The American let this opening pass unnoticed 
Rather deliberately he looked away from the 
flash of disdain in the other's face. 

“Don't imagine,” he said, “that being their 
champion has won me their favor. To the con- 
trary, Women distrust me, sensing in me _ the 
primitive enemy. And so I am. The more power 
I gain for them, the further I remove them from 
their need of men and the need of men for them.” 

“How about your own need?” 

The American said simply: “I've never re- 
married.” 

“Lucky dog.” 

J The Englishman laughed shortly, flushing 

There you have me, you see. A confessed fail- 
ure In matrimony. Very neat! I've never said 
so before—not even to myself. Oh, I've had my 
doubts . . . Women! I don't understand them. 





They get under my skin. I'm a slave to them. 
Always have been, from the cradle.” 

He leaned forward, clasping his hands and star- 
ing hard at the American. 

“See here. I think I'll tell you something. That 
is, if you don’t object. We're not likely to meet 
again. I’m anchored in England, and Colorado's 
a big place I'm going down to Harwich 
to meet my wife. The truth is, I don’t know 
whether to go on, or to jump out on that plat- 
form—what’s the place? Brentwood—and dis- 
appear. Chuckit. Vanish. And never come back !” 


E made an apologetic gesture. “It might make 

things clearer to think out loud. It’s a queer 
story. Damned unpleasant. I warn you. You 
don't have to listen. Only Id like to get it straight 
in my own mind—what’s happened to me, why 
I'm on this train going perhaps to the most un- 
pleasant reckoning of my life, perhaps to ss 
he hesitated, embarrassed by the phrase, “to 
heaven.” 

The American glanced at his watch, conscious 
of having made a national gesture, for he smiled. 
“We're moving! An hour and a quarter, if we 
aren't held up again. An hour and a quarter in 
which to put your mind in order. If I'm bored, 
I'll go to sleep. But that needn't stop you. Get 
this woman into words. I guess it’s a woman 
you want to talk about—” 

“My wife. She’s coming into Harwich from 
Rotterdam to-morrow morning. I haven't seen 
her for eight months. Eight months of my own 
particular brew of hell and damnation—doubt. 
I like the facts of life clear and recognizable. 1 
like to know where I stand. Training, perhaps. 
Heredity. Neatness, bred in the bone. And for 
a year I've been dealing with specters ... .” 

The Englishman broke off and began again: 
“I understand that it’s not fashionable, in the 
States, to talk about the war.” 

“Tt creeps in,” the American said, “now and then,” 

“You saw it?” 

“Some. At fifty, one doesn’t see much. I con- 
tributed to the making of ‘listening gear’. I am, 
you see, an amateur feminist, a professional en- 
gineer. I hope this won't antagonize you.” 

“We're agreed, I suppose, that the whole thing 
was a confounded nuisance?” 


“A break in the lute, perhaps, for you young- 
sters. The universe out of tune... . I see 
you've got a scar.” 

The Englishman touched his cheek with the 
tips of his fingers and drew them away to staré 
at them as if he expected them to be wet and 
red with his blood. “At Loos. I’m not so young 
as I look; I was in it almost from the beginning. 
I didn’t get out until after the armistice. At first 
I liked it—it was jolly good pageantry. You see, 
I have the bad luck to love the beautiful, to need 
it in everything. I dare say there was beauty in 
‘listening gear’ ?” 

“Well, yes. The first steps were backward into 
unexplored regions. Later, we made very in- 
triguing beginnings—the C-Tube, the K-Tube, the 
MB-Tube. We were too hurried — alchemists 
poring feverishly over our pots and kettles. But 
there was, as you say, beauty in it. I've listened 
to sound waves in a microphone, with my heart 
in my mouth—it’s a mysterious orchestra 
You were saying at Feng 

“I'd better begin at the beginning. You are 
perfectly free to go to sleep, or to knock me 
down, or, if you prefer, to throw me out of the 
window. It isn’t customary to skin one’s inner- 
most heart so that a stranger may contemplate it 
raw. The fact is, I haven't any family and very 
few friends; no one to go to with this story. IV.] 
try to perform a clean autopsy. I won't spare 
you. And I'll say now, I'm awfully obliged.” 


HE American nodded and closed his eyes, 

leaning back against the upholstered seat with 
his hands clasped on his stomach. He looked, the 
Englishman thought, like a complacent idol, im 
personal, benign, with a touch of malice in his 
smile. All during that long, broken recital he did 
not once move or alter his expression, as if he 
had retreated from his amused survey of a topsy- 
turvy world into a remote temple of his own 
The Englishman couldn't be sure that he was 
heard. He found himself growing more and more 
eager to penetrate into that silence and to make 
himself understood. 

“T came back from France,” he began, “happier 
than I had any right to be. I mean that I didn't 
give a hang about post-war politics, or peace 
conferences, or a League (Continued on page 102) 
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THE LITTLE BLACK HAT THAT OPENS THE SEASON 
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Two drax ings of 
MISS MARY NASH 


A really becoming fashion dies a slow and 
lingering death; and so the short lace veils 
which swept the mode several seasons ago 
are still seen. Because black lace, falling 
over the eyes like a delicate mask, is more 
flattering than any other color, the hat and 
veil are usually black, as in this Maria Guy 
model; and there is often a single gay touch 
of color. Here a bright magenta metal rib 
bon bow snuggles beneath the lace ruffle. 





Proof almost of the immortality of a be- 
coming fashion are this quatrecorn and the 
tricorn on the opposite page. Not one sea- 
son has gone by since the year of their in- 





vention without its quota of hats of these 
charming shapes. This Jeannie mod.1 of 
black taffeta has a bomb of black and white 
esprey at one corner and loops of silver rib- 
bon on each side. A piping of white around 
the brim accents the flowing, irregular line. Hats from BRUCK-WEISS 
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A FASHION THAT HAS LASTED TWO HUNDRED YEARS 
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Two drawings of the 
BARONESS DE MEYER 
by Carl Erickson 


The chiseled delicacy of feature. the white 
bobbed hair, and the strikingly contrasted 
dark eves of the Baroness de Meyer, indicate 
a certain type—that of the cameo-delicate 
French marquise of pre-Revolutionary days 

with whom the tricorn is inevitably as- 
sociated. On her powdered wig it was so 
piquant that fashion has never forgotten it. 
This is a Marie Louise model of black satin 


Phi. with gold embroidery and ostrich feathers. 








Like black flames rise the delicate, blowing 
burnt goose feathers from the crown of this 
black milan Germaine hat—a shape pulled 
into a lovely, youthful curve over brows and 





hair. Even so smail a hat as this makes a 
point of following the fashion for a short 
brim at the back, going so far as to have 
no brim whatever—a style becoming only to 
small and regular features. For first hats 
Hats from JOSEPH for street wear these four models are ideal. 
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HIS spring scarcely a one-piece 

frock ventures forth without the 

chaperonage of a cape or coat. It 
is an effective trick of the couturiers, 
this having the wrap and frock match 
ing in color and spirit, even if the 
materials are different. A trick that 
gives a sense of completeness and lux- 
ury that the obviously unrelated wrap 
and frock never have, even when they 
are chosen with the greatest discrimin- 
ation. To go with this frock of beige- 
colored satin traced all over with a 
quilted design of delicate foliage, Lan- 
vin made the beige jersey cloth cape 
shown with it. The cape is simple 
merely gathered about the neck onto the 
shallowest of little yokes attached to 
a wide band of the material. Silver 
stitching in many rows marks large 
squares all over the wrap. The hat 
shown with the costume is a flat Suz- 
elle “tam” of beige milan straw trimmed 
with odd plaited cocardes of grosgrain 
ribbon. With the wrap is worn a black 
satin hat with a brim of beige straw. 


Hats on both pages 
imported by 
ROSE HAGAN 


HE new réséda green that Paris 

casts an approving eye upon is 

particularly smart in the soft 
“sympathetic” kasha cloth. Green braid 
travels down the sleeves and down the 
sides and around the turned-back col- 
lar of this frock; green braid in a de- 
sign of little hurrying arrow-heads that 
give the frock vitality. The girdle is 
of cut steel and is placed low on the 
hips. A towering Suzy hat of rose 
milan straw, narrow-brimnied, _ is 
trimmed with an explosion of rose 
peonies. When the Parisienne insists 
upon the straight simplicity of the 
chemise frock, the couturiers do all 
they can to give this, her old love 
new charm and personality. This tim: 
it is of gray kasha cloth, with rows of 
crystal beads to soften its rather 
severe grayness. Now they are using 
a new “candy straw,” and many of 
the smartest French hats are made of it 
Suzelle made this hat shown with th: 
zray dress, of shining brown candy 
straw ornamented with little flowerlike 
bunches of itself poised on the brim. 
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SPRINGTIME—-AND PARIS 
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THE PARIS MODE PRESENTED BY BERGDOREF 


NE of those ravishing Lanvin 

trotteur suits that appear in the 

spring, to the great admiration 
of all in the Bois at the moment, is of 
white wool plaided with black and red. 
The unmistakable Lanvin touch ap- 
pears on the coat in the form of a white 
linen collar edged with the finest and 
most crisp of tiny frills, and cuffs to 
match. With this is shown a strange 
little turban, made by Noemi Lemoine, 
of black straw with a wound brim of 
beige straw and with its crown thrust 
through with two long black anten- 
nae-like pins. (Right) Paquin de- 
signed this dark blue crépe wrap that 
folds softly about the figure, and that 
is slim and straight of line, with 
straight bell-shaped sleeves. The only 
ornament consists of bands of shell- 
like quilting, in row upon row, defined 
by narrow braid. A small black straw 
hat from Hermance, tilting itself upon 
one side, sends out a cascade of blue and 
green feathers caught with pink roses, 
like a copy of an old French print. 


blue twill has great Chinese 

sleeves embroidered in_ brilliant 
color. The entire wrap has a supple 
slim-hipped movement that is em- 
phasized by long swinging tassels that 
hang from each hip. It is done in 
Worth’s best manner, a wrap as love- 
ly as the robe of an Eastern prince. 
The tiny Maria Guy hat of black 
straw with a swoop of black vulture 
and cock’s feathers at one side has a 
flair for the picturesque. To make a 
suit that is youthful and gaily sugges- 
tive of spring, Jenny uses dark blue 
kasha cloth. with the bottom of the 
coat and the sleeves deeply banded 
with picoted tabs of the material over 
beige. Cream-colored picoted ribbon 
ties the collar. The simple straight 
lines of the coat are made charming 
by the bell sleeves, and by the little 
pre-Revolutionary collar that stands up 
straight around the neck. Black horse- 
hair cloth covers the small Maria 
Guy hat with its amusing sharp little 
twists of becoming black bio feathers. 


A\ tive “twit! Worth wrap of dark 
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PARIS WRAP 


Half coat and half cape, the 
little jacket of this dark blue 
Poiret twill suit that Jenny de- 
signed is lined with vivid green 
silk to match the blouse under- 
neath. This careful matching of 
blouse and lining is being done 
by Paris in three-piece frock and 
wrap costumes, too. In such 
a case the entire frock often 
matches the lining Sometimes 


the wrap is a long ¢ pe or coat. 





NDB TAILLEUR 





Creamy white rough homespun, 
Scotch and with the smell of 
peat upon it, was used for this 
slender Paquin wrap. The collar 
and cuffs are, remarkably enough, 
cut from a white unbleached and 
creamy Canadian “candle-wick” 
bedspread, knotted and tufted 
with quaint designs of points. 
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A very straight little Jenny frock 
of brick-red crépe romaine is 
worn with a black crépe Jenny 
cape lined with beige. Although 
the wrap and frock do not match, 
one gets the sense of a complete 
three-piece costume from the 
combination. The only trimming 
on the frock is of flattened tubes 
of self material woven in a band. 
The cape, too, with sweeping 
points at the side, is very smart. 
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PEGGY HOYT DANCE BREATHES 


FROCK 





OF GAIETY 

















Posed by 


Irene Castle Treman 


Decorations from 
Rose Cumming 


Irene Castle Treman is not 
so fond of glitter as of the 
melting softness of chiffon, 
but the subdued gleam of 
pearls in large medallions, 
from which swing long 
tassels of pearls on a rose 
metal cloth gown, gives 
just the veiled glow she 
likes. A train of two 
shades of rose chiffon cut 
in fanlike sections, is flung 
back over one shoulder 
while its wearer dances 




















Photographs by 
Baron de Meyer 


(Above) 


Only the slim and only the 
fair may wear this dress, 
for it suggests in every line 
the soft, untouchable 
bloom of an opening rose 
Flesh-colored tulle and 
airy lace that are only the 
shadows of materials, so 
dreamlike that a_ breath 
would dispel them, are 
somehow captured and held 
in the semblance of a 
dancing frock—perhaps by 
the rose at the waist. 
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SLEEVES AND 


SHORT ONES 
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Sand and blue is one of the interesting 


color combinations for spring. In Can- 
ton crépe, Miss Steinmetz gives it new 
meaning by attaching long, full sleeves 
of the sand color to the close-fitting cap 
sleeves of a blue frock. The wide band 
across the bodice of the lighter fabric 
and the silver embroidery are most ef- 
fective. The large black hat is given 
height by an up-standing black fancy. 

















Beads have gone through many vicis- 
situdes since they first arrived by way 
of Paris, but despite their ups and downs 
they are with us again for the spring. 
A slender, graceful gown of copper-col- 
ored Canton crépe is dotted all over 
with small white china beads in an ec- 
centric fashion. Grosgrain ribbon of the 
same tone as the crépe makes a smart 
trimming and indicates the waist-line. 














In a delightfully springlike gown of 
green-blue crépe romaine, beaded with 
silver, Miss Steinmetz presents several 
smart little features. There is the nar- 
row oval neck-line, which promises to 
continue a favorite throughout the sum- 
mer, the long open sleeve with narrow 
close-fitting cap again, and the novel 
interlaced girdle formed of silver loops. 
The sash is finished with silver fringe. 
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There is a decided touch of formality to 
a gown of blue cordine made with a 
narrow, slightly draped skirt and sur- 
plice bodice. The very full sleeve 
flounces suggesting the cape sleeve are 
distinctive and of unusual smartness. 
Black rat-tail braid studded with steel 
beads is a striking decoration. To com- 
plete this costume is a smart hat 
of liséré. with the popular uneven brim. 
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A short detachable cape is the feature 
of a straight little dress of tan twill 
designed to wear for either traveling 
or shopping about town. The beaded 
motifs on the sleeves and girdle are 
varicolored, of course. Embroidered 
sleeves, by the way, are almost a neces- 
sity for spring, and now we find the 
decorative girdle more than a fad. The 
h'gh-crowned hat is midnight — blue. 
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Wool crépe has a more than casual 
cachet this season. All of these soft 
and yet practical weaves are great fa- 
vorites with women who like “some- 
thing in wool.” Miss Steinmetz uses a 
dove-gray crépe, woven with raised fig- 
ures of the same tone, for a character- 
istic afternoon frock. The soft girdle is 
of brown satin and the hat of brown 
milan is rimmed with brown satin. 











THE THREE-PIECE SPRING 


























Deep biscuit-colored homespun is The satin-sashed dark blue 
used for the softly tailored coat frock under this dark blue 
coat could go forth on the warmer 
spring days by itself if it chose. 
It becomes a tailleur by putting on 


that has a bit of a masculine 
swank that is the better part of 
its charm. Then the homespun 


colored taffeta striped with color. 


(Left) Although this tan covert tailleur is 
not strictly a three-piece suit, it has its own 
perfectly designed blouse of white silk. In 
fact, the whole costume is a matter of deli- 
cately adjusted niceties. There is the little 
hat of self material and the immaculate white 
flower blooming gallantly in the buttonhole. 


(Right) Beige Poiret twill is combined with 
beige crépe and that’s the frock. The coat 
is beige Poiret twill banded with little flutings 
on the pockets and cuffs. The straight loose 
lines of the coat and wide loose sleeves all 
suggest the simplicity and charm of the 
Chinese—with smart modern improvements 


TROTTEUR 











twill 
twill 


skirt is joined to a blouse of cream its coat with tiny silver buttons 
and black satin collar and cuffs 
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CONSIDERS THE SPRING AFTERNOON FROCK 











Hats imported by Joseph 


When this frock came into the room we got 
that little breath-taking “lift” that a charm 


ing thing can give one. It is of dark blue crépe, 


hooped like a gown from Velasquez, and 
gifted with sleeves and vestee of cream net 
and batiste. The Alice and Nora straw hat 
has a taffeta crown and colored feathers 


(Left) A gown to wear when one’s red- 
brown curls and gardenia skin are_ being 
painted in miniature on ivory. It is of brown 
faille taffeta, with wide quaint bands of 
fluted grosgrain ribbon and cream net vestee 
In the same quaint spirit is the black taffeta 
hat with iridescent flowers and leghorn bands. 


One of those tall thin “hair trigger” types 
should wear this frock. It is dark blue twill 
caught up at the bodice with a silver buckle 
so that it falls in graceful lines across the 
back. The front is faced with white jersey, 
and so are the silver-buckled cuffs. The red 
and white milan stvaw hat is from Louison. 
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Here sleeve, skirt and jacket 
all flare circularly, and_ the 


sunburst lines are accented by 
the striping of terra-cotta 
braid on the dark blue 
The vest is cream silk poplin 
cloth with 
The Louison hat is red milan 
embroidered flues. 


terra-cotta braid 


in ostrich 


An excessively full and flaring 
skirt of pale gray broadcloth 


is topped by a dark blue 
jacket striped in many odd 
ways in gray. Though the 
cut and striping are daring, 


the suit has not a blatant air 
The Marie Louise hat of 
blue straw has a black bow. 


twill. 





CIRCULAR 


AND 





STRAIGHT 





Though it has a circularly cut 
skirt, and jacket like 
the model at the left, this suit 
achieves an altogether differ- 
ent expression. It is of dark 
blue Poiret twill trimmed with 
black braid. The Marguerite 
and Léonie black hat is 
banded with red cellophane. 


sleeve, 


A suit of black kasha cloth 
has a sleeveless jacket elabor- 
ately braided in white, and 
the plaited skirt is piped in 
white to give a striped effect. 
The Lanvin turban is of tan 
milan with a braid of straw, 
fringed at the ends, twisted 
about the edge to form a brim. 


THUMB 
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GIDDING SHOWS THE LATEST SPRING WRAPS FROM PARIS 




































































DRESSES AND WRAPS ESCAPE THE ANELES 





This Becr model of gray Can- 
ton crépe, trimmed at neck and 


The three long, rectangular 
pieces of silk stitched across 
the back of this Worth cape 
hang free at each end to form 
long points. It is of black 
Canton crépe lined with gray. 
The black taffeta Marie Louise 
het has a sarvoi-green milan 


waist-line with a scalloping of 
cut steel beads, has a cape in 
the back which is caught into 
a blouse in front. The henna 
straw hat with a_ spearlike 
quill of stiffened and treated 


brim and ¢ parrot of beads. ostrich is from Maria Guy. 


Most wraps that are not genu- 
ine capes have a short cape or 
half-cape either front or back. 
This Chéruit model is of tan 
angora cloth with a cape in 


The Maria Guy hat has a tan 
milan crown with a brim of 
tan quills clipped short and 
set on edge around. the crown 
like the propeller of an aero- 











plane. The child’s dress is a front that becomes a part of 
a peasant smock embroidered in the back panel and is em- 
brilliant colors, from a little THE MORE TAILORED COAT broidered in dots alternately 








peasant shop, La Frivolité. black and tan and graduated. 
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THIS AND THAT 


Editorial 


Notes 


and Correspondence 





LTHOUGH _ Harper's 








THE HATTONS 





Bazar is intended and 
edited quite specifi- 
cally for women, we 
find that an _  oc- 
casional man gives it 

1 passing glance, as for instance: 


Gentlemen: 

In your March issue, Mrs. 
Gertrude Atherton contributed 
a mystical bit of metaphysic, 
which was called “The Intelli- 
gence of Men.” The article 
had a most delightful epic tone, 
as Mrs. Atherton, with clear 
unimpassioned wisdom, _ talks 
face to face, soul to soul, con- 
sciousness to consciousness with 
the reader, and all with a flavor 
of real feminine — personality 
which can never be mistaken 
She at once puts herself in in- 
timate personal relation, some- 
thing akin to affection, with all 
her feminine readers. 

My wife adores her She 
startles you at the start, as she 
exults in celebrating her own 
ecstatic mood by saying, “Man 
is woman's preoccupation and 
eternal disappointment. If 
there are any more old maids 
in the wortd than bachelors, it 
is by no means only because 
women outnumber men A 
woman can marry a dozen 
times if she chooses.” 

The wittiest of literary 
satires and the most faithful of 
caricatures; yet through it all 
the sunshine of her soul gleaming 
out makes you almost forget 
the egotism of artless charm, 
the tender sympathy she has 
for all things feminine—mark 
you, I say feminine. Things 
masculine are hardly worth 
petulance or scorn, they are too 





mean to justify anger or pro- 
voke indignation 

No one takes the reader into 
her personal confidence more closely than does 
Mrs. Atherton, and none reveals personal tem- 
perament more clearly, nor so easily establishes 
relations of real sympathy between herself and 
her readers by expressing with feminine honesty 
common, every-day thoughts about common, 
every-day men 

Barriers of necessity, invention or situation are 
broken down so easily that you wonder why they 
ever existed 

“Women grow up and men do not 
main boys and never can attain to 


Men re- 


THE Hattons, Frederic and 

Fanny, general craftsmen in 
brilliant dialogue and the tech 
nique of the theatre, have been 
permitted to read Stephen Vin 
cent Benét’s new novel, “Young 
People’s Pride” (soon to ap 
pear in Harper's Bazar), and 
they find it “sincerely and 
gracefully written, with no ab- 
surd intellectual pose; with no 
school-boy bravado; with no 
: frantic effort to shock the old 
fogies and the namby-pambies. 

“So straightforward, so simple 
and so comprehending of life 
and its responsibilities is it that 
one accepts with disbelief the 
statement that the writing has 
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ec ee SO 


i been by a youth only a step or 
* two from the campus. 

i “Beneath the charming story 

'3 : 


with its attractive characters, 
there is a strain of idealism rare 
enough in these jazzy days of 
literary joy-riding. 

“In short, ‘Young People’s 

; Pride’ is one of the most re- 

freshing records of boy and girl 

i breaking out of the preface into 

; the major chronicle of life that 

; we have read.” 

] Incidentally, the  Hattons, 
themselves, will be among the 
contributors to the May issue 
of Harper's Bazar with “The 
Field of Battle,’ a conversa- 
tional playlet in one act with 

| illustrations by Ralph Barton. 


RUPERT HUGHES 


; OMETIME ago, we asked 
\ Rupert 


' Hughes to read a 
} group of Mildred Cram’s 
stories and to tell us the truth 
“whether or no.” Weeks 
passed into months. Rupert 














Hughes wrote two highly suc- 





HENRY RALEIGH 


ALL, rugged and a deep bass voice—that is 

the first impression of this practitioner of 
delicate line and more delicate transparent color. 
Just how the heavily masculine, world-roving 
Raleigh keeps his nice sense of values is a riddle 
to us. But he has it, as is testified in every suc- 
cessive issue of Harper's Bazar. Turn to page 
eighty and look again at his illustrations for 
Mildred Cram’s “Precious Certitude.” 


cessful moving pictures, crossed 
the continent, gave applauded 
talks on literature, art, music, science, composed 
musical settings for modern poetry and joined in 
innumerable gay learned discussions with men 
and women whose names are known throughout 
the world of letters. And then came Rupert 
Hughes’ response to Mildred Cram’s delightful 
work. We quote it in full: “The warm rush, 
and the sparkling vivacity of a spring brook mark 
Miss Mildred Cram’s stories. They are wise, 
witty, and ful! of good cheer and they dispel 
the wintriness in the air. They deal with peo- 

ple of wealth and brilliance, with tra- 





woman's impossible ideals. The perfect 
world would be one wherein woman had 
no imagination whatever (so far bully) 
or where man was as highly organized 
and developed as herself.” A trenchant 
bit of criticism—carefully read to me five 
times by my wife 

Even if our allotted fourscore and ten 
grow into centuries, she would freeze the 
genial currents of our growth and keep 
us boys. Would she could perpetuate our 
inalienable rights to all the freshness, sin- 
cerity and vivacity of eternal youth 


Frank LeBar Hiller 


[4NDUWRITING OF BARON 


NF WEYER ‘2 


. pe eapetaminge there blows down on 
J this planet from the winged winds of 
destinv, a personality whose force of 
character is expressed in an original style 
of using strong barbed letters, many 
curved and shaded strokes with an indi- 
vidual linking together of words. The eve 
thus is caught by G. A. deM—who re- 





~ veled people who live well and_ love 

well, too. The characters are sophisti- 
cated, yet sympathetic. She has the gift 
of creating suspense and is brave enough 
to prefer a happy ending to the cheap 
and easy trick of pretending to be ar- 
tistic by growing morbid. 

“There is felicity and deftness in the 
ingenuity with which she contours her 
unexpectable conclusions. One is glad to 
be reading her stories and glad, after- 
wards, to have read them. Her stories 
are delightful in the best sense of that 
noble word.” 


tion, which penetrates to the hidden soul 
of living human-beings with the discrim- 
inating ability to make this spiritua! 
entity vital and articulate. Here is th 
gift of reproduction either with pigment 
or clay, or through some medium where 
this individual can use the deft touch, 
the careful judgment necessary to bring 
forth the chiaroscuro in curve and line. 
This writer is endowed with a highly re- 








ceives instant impressions and_ inspira- 

tions with a guick-working mind, alert to recog- 
nize the true value of all art-manifestations. He is 
inimated by positive convictions that are due to 
in expansive vision and a keen, pointed, critical 





FACSIM/LE OF GARON OF METER S aNd 


faculty. This writer will not be easily influenced. 

As you scan the simple and. in many instances, 
the curved capitals, you gain the clue to a keen 
sense of sensuous forms—an intellectual divina- 


Sponsive temperament. The Grecian for- 
mation of the “d” is as firm as some Roman tile, 
illuminating a desire to create where atmosphere 
and characterization will be meticulously acs 


curate, —Read by William Leslie Fre 
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Speer 


Here's Nature's prescription for every description 
Of “fever” that comes in the Spring. 

To fill you with vim, make you frisky and trim 
This Vegetable Soup is the thing! 


15 different vegetables 


nourishing cereals—rich beef broth 





Enjoy them all in this 
delicious Vegetable Soup! 


In every tempting plateful of this soup you get the 
iron of the green vegetables, the beneficial salts, the 
strength-giving cereals and the invigorating meat broth 
that your appetite relishes and your system needs. 
Nature’s own spring tonic—healthful and delightful. 

Choice white potatoes, Jersey “‘sweets,’’ Chantenay 
carrots, tender yellow turnips — all daintily diced. 
Luscious tomatoes, chopped Dutch cabbage. Country 
Gentleman corn, baby lima beans, small peas, selected 
barley, alphabet macaroni — all blended with a rich 
broth made from fine beef, flavored with fresh herbs 
and tasty seasoning. Almost a whole meal—and what 
a good one! 


21 kinds 


12 cents a can 


LOOK FOR Sr 2D AIO Writs LADS 


















== How to improve =; 
your appetite 


Eat good soup at 
least once every day. 
Have it piping hot. 
You will notice in a 
short time that you 
are more hungry and 
that all your food 
tastes better. The hot 
soup causes the 
digestive fluids to flow 
freely. Your appetite 
is increased and your 
digestion is better. 









































McCutcheon's 
Fabrics of Sheerest White 


for Summer Frocks 







HEN summer comes again and the sun 

blazes down no frock will be quite so re- 
freshingly cool as one of sheer White. And 
none will be smarter, for Fashion has ordained 
White as a rival of the “voyante” colored 
modes. Far-seeing women are including several 
frocks of sheer White in their new wardrobes. 














































White Dimities—Cobwebby and light—but crisp. 
Some woven with threads of varying thicknesses 
that pattern themselves in stripes, checks, plaids, 
and novelty effects. 50c to $1.25 a yard. 


White Dotted Swisses—Sprinkled with dots that 
vary in size from little powder grains to big round 
flakes. Our own importation. 31 inches. $1.00 
to $2 a yard. 


White Novelty Voiles and Crepes—Delicate, 
supple fabrics. Dropstitched in stripe and check 
patterns, that again drop stitches but make up 
the deficit by fine square cordings. Sometimes 
they resemble checker-boards with their plain 
and embroidered squares—but always possess a 
novel and enchanting delicacy. .50c¢ to $1.75 
a yard. 


White Madras and Cheviots—Here again the 
corded and dotted patterns score while Jacquard 
figures and checks maintain a smart air all their 
own. 50¢ to $1.25 a yard. 


White Linens—Will it be a sheer, a medium, or 
a rough heavy weave? Will it be for a Waist, 
a whole Dress, or a separate Skirt? There are all 
weights, all of the usual McCutcheon quality. 
36 and 45 inches wide. $1 to $5 a yard. 


Other White Goods 


There are Organdies, Poplins, Lawns, Repps, Nain- 
sooks, Piques, Long Cloths and others—in staple weaves 
and new weaves, and designs too numerous to mention. 


We want you to see the sheer delicacy—the fine 
strength of these yor 9 Write for samples. 
They are all ready to mail to you. 





Reg. Trade Mark 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 17 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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PLATONIC LOVE 


W. L. George’s 


Article 


(Continued jrom page 63) 


other, and that terrifies them. They had 
not intended that; they wanted to play 
with Cupid, and now it is Cupid who plays 
with them a game where he is determined 
to be paid if he wins. 

In the more neutral forms of platonic 
love the danger is not so great. Some- 
times, for instance, there is mental at- 
traction without physical attraction. That 
happens between men and women of low 
vitality. They find in each other's experi- 
ences a certain kind of satisfaction; they 
discuss books, or pictures, or baseball, as 
the case may be, and they seem to be 
perfectly sexless. If there is a common 
interest, and if the parties are not too 
terribly attractive, all may go fairly well. 
That is, providing there lives in the mind 
of one of the two parties nothing subcon- 
scious, nothing suppressed. If anything is 
repressed one loves without knowing it, and 
finally the flame bursts up from the hearth. 


Tue Next Best THING 


F this we shall say a little more further 
on, but meanwhile the less neutral 


| forms of platonic love should engage us. 


One of the most interesting arises when 
one party definitely offers love and the 
other refuses to reciprocate. In the old- 
fashioned novel, in such cases, the girl 
who rejected her suitor generally offered 


| “to be a sister to him’; lately it has 


taken the form: “Can't we be friends?” 
That is interesting, for here we find Rex, 
who yesterday proposed to Millicent, li- 
censed to go about with her, to amuse her, 
and presumably to take pleasure in her 
company, but he must not say a word of 
love. He may go on loving Millicent; in- 
deed, she would be rather offended if he 
stopped, but she will not give him the 
privileges of a lover; she wants to retain 
him indefinitely as a_ properly platonic 
swain. 

The contrary does not so often obtain, 
because girls seldom propose, but. still 
there are cases where a man knows per- 
fectly well that a girl is in love with him, 
but says nothing because he appreciates 
her friendship and does not want to upset 
it. In such circumstances many people 
content themselves with platonic love be- 
cause they are taking what they can get. 
The man or the woman who wants every- 


| thing thinks it better to take friendship 
| and companionship rather than nothing at 


all. It is a new relationship, for it is 
void; it does not satisfy, and sometimes 
for that reason platonic love endures 
longer than what is called true love; true 
love pours itself out, while in unsatisfied 
platonics there always remains something 
to attain: we are all romantic enough to 
believe that the unattained must be sweet, 
just because it is the unattained. 

In other cases platonic love arises when 
the parties consider that there is an ob- 
stacle to their union. For instance, if 
something in the nature of love arises 
between a woman of fifty and a young 
man of twenty, they may be afraid of the 
social consequences of marriage; they may 
tell themselves that the world will laugh 


| at the older woman and call her an old 


fool, or that the young man may lay him- 
self open to the unpleasant suspicion of 
marrying for money. Or, again, a man of 
high social position may find himself 
bound to a girl whose vulgarity makes her 


| appearance in his family difficult or im- 


| possible. 


Or it may be that the parties 
are too poor and too loaded with responsi- 


| bilities, such as young brothers and sis- 


ters, or old parents. They determine not 
to marry; they take platonic love instead. 


OST common of all is the situation 


4 where the man or the woman is al- 


| ready married, and where the married one 


shrinks from divorce because he or she is 
atraid of social judgment, or is solicitous 
for the children of the marriage. There 
are a hundred reasons why high-minded 
people who cannot bear irregularity should 
refuse themselves to each other. In gen- 
eral they are cowards, for people who 
really love, whether old or young, rich or 
poor, high or low, bound or free, are lovers, 
and nothing can alter that. If they love 
each other they take each other and damn 
the consequences. But men and women 
are not all made of that strong stuff. 
They are insincere and afraid. They can- 
not break with the old things, and so 
they tell each other: “We cannot bear to 
give each other up. Life would lose all 
its flavor. But don’t let us part. Don't 
let us smash the beautiful thing that has 
arisen between us. We love each other: 
let us keep that; let us keep each other’s 


| friendship if we cannot have more. We 


cannot have everything, but let us go on 
loving each other. And let us keep our 
relation platonic.” 





Can Pratonics Last? 

ONE cannot refuse sympathy to such an 

attitude. It is noble and romantic 
and one may conceive that between a man 
and woman bound by the delicate tie 
where not caresses but the hearts unite 
there may survive emotions more ex. 
quisite than the one which physical cop- 
tact sometimes destroys. One may con- 
ceive it to be thus, but does it exist? 
Can it survive? 

The keenest of all the perils which 
menace platonic love is the conversion 
of the platonic state into a condition more 
active. Rex and Millicent may be very 
happy in each other’s company, may treat 
each other like a brother and sister, but 
there are not many young and attractive 
people who can with impunity give each 
other companionship and affection. Some- 
times there is a development into true 
love, and when this happens to both 
parties all goes well; marriage ensues, and 
a oe problem of living formulates 
itsell. 

But as a rule that is not what happens 
What happens is that, for instance, Rex 
develops a grand passion, while Millicent 
remains sisterly and refuses to be stirred 
For some time Rex forbears from dis- 
turbing the relationship, but that cannot 
last. He is no longer the easy friend he 
used to be; he wants more than the old 
friendship could give him. He tries to 
take it. He takes a liberty, he seizes 
Millicent’s hand. In a fit of despair he 
may kiss her, trying to involve her heart 
through her senses if he cannot do so 
through her emotions. All this exas- 
perates the cold Millicent, for the atten- 
tions one does not desire are a nuisance. 
She resents the change in Rex; she begins 
to dislike him. Also, she is a little 
ashamed of not being able to respond, 
and because she is ashamed she dislikes 
him a little more. It is easy to forgive 
people who have hurt us; it is not so easy 
to forgive people whom we have hurt. 
Thus, by degrees, there are quarrels, 
reconciliations, appeals, hard words. The 
end comes suddenly. 


OMETIMES the course of the platonic 

love between Millicent and Rex is dii- 
ferent. We have imagined their relation- 
ship wrecked by the fact that one of them 
falls in. love; it may also be wrecked 
if neither falls in love. These two people 
have a great deal in common, that is 
true, but it is nothing that signifies; golf, 
pictures, dancing, that is all very well, 
but it is not enough to unite two people 
and to keep them satisfied. Men and 
women hold together not by sex alone, and 
not by common pleasures; they hold to- 
gether when they have common objects, 
common responsibilities. That is the 
thing which makes marriage and which 
tends to unmake platonic love. As time 
goes on, Rex and Millicent find that they 
are doing together things which do not 
matter much, things which they could do 
almost equally well with other people. 
Millicent considers that Hugh dances bet- 
ter than Rex, and that Aubrey is much 
more witty. True, neither of those two 
young men is an all-around darling like 
Rex . . . but still, they have certain ad- 
vantages. By degrees Hugh and Aubrey 
achieve what may be called local su-. 
periority over Rex. Rex finds this out; he 
is annoyed; he expresses his annoyance. 
Millicent, spirited girl, asks him_ what 
rights he has over her. Quarrel. Recon- 
ciliation. Later, another quarrel. By de- 
grees platonic love can be turned into 
platonic dislike, for platonic love, having 
no sex in it, cannot forego the strong 
chains which bind people toegther and 
make them tolerate each other, if only for 
a few years. What has happened in this 
case between Rex and Millicent 1s ~ 
their relationship has grown stale. Noth- 
ing can refresh it except conversion into 
love; if that may not be, then it must 
shrivel into mere acquaintanceship. = 

The marriage of one of the parties a 
a rule delivers a fatal blow at platonic 
love. The fact of marriage, even if it 
is loveless, even if it is mercenary, asserts 
that a new person has become more a 
portant socially and physically than sa 
platonic lover can hope to be. Many pia- 
tonic lovers try to keep up platonic love 
after the marriage of one of the parties, 
but it seldom works. If there was 1 
love before, love forms often out of its 
well-known element, jealousy. If it forms. 


riage has altered the balance; the lovers 
may give each other up, but if they 
together it will not be by platonics. A 
should also note, in such cases, that ‘th 
new husband or wife generally looks W! 

(Concluded on page 100) 
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INSPIRATION—a three-piece costume 
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as well as to more formal fabrics. 


Our Spring Collection 
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All women’s letters to men are love letters 


PLATONIC LOVE 


George’s Article 
§ 


(Concluded from page 98) 


much suspicion upon the old associate of 
the one he or she has married, 


WHIRLING ASUNDER 


ASTLY, there is the sad fact of growth. 

Everything grows or decays, and no 
man can stop the process. People cannot 
stay in the same state of relationship; 
they must become either more or less in- 
timate. Unless they do, staleness ensues. 
Even if they escape staleness, they cannot 
help growing, which means that hearts 
change. Few of us at thirty-three are 
what we were at twenty-three, unless we 
are very stupid. In those ten years our 
views change, our tastes, our desires. 
That happens in platonic love: two people 
may have cared for each other very much, 
and after five years realize that they bore 
each other. One sees this best in the 
meeting of very dear friends when they 
have been apart for some years. They 
expect much delight in their reunion, and 
they have nothing to say. They have 
grown, and in so doing they have grown 
apart. 

From all of which it may appear 
that I think platonic love doomed to 
decay or disaster, That is not quite the 
case, providing we understand what pla- 
tonic love can be. My own opinion is 
that between men and women there is no 
such thing as absolute platonic love. We 
cannot help being what we are, human 
animals; if a man and a woman like each 
other they inevitably have for each other 
a certain physical attraction. It may be 
very slight, but it is there. It may never 
develop, but it is there. It may be denied, 
but it is there. My own view is that be- 
tween a lovable man and a_ lovable 
woman, who need not be remarkably lov- 
able, there is always a little love. Every 
man is faintly in love with every woman, 
and de Maupassant was right in saying 
that every letter from a woman to a man 
is a love letter. There lies the key to this 
problem of platonic love: we must accept 
the physical impulse concealed within an 
intellectual union, Instead of saying that 
they are not in love, Rex and Millicent 
should confess that they are a little in love, 
but not quite enough to marry. This seems 
to me immensely important, for my whole 
theory of life is based on cool thinking, 
on acknowledging that things are what 
they seem, on hiding nothing from one’s 
self or other people, on acting according 
to the facts and nothing but the facts. 

If, therefore, Rex and Millicent will 
but acknowledge it, they will see that their 
platonic love is not as innocent as it 
seems. They may not be experiencing a 
grand passion, but they are bound by 
emotion; if they try to hide the truth or 
to keep down the emotion, they are be- 
having in a way which will destroy their 
pseudo-platonic affection. 

Tue Joy or PLatonics 


OW, then, should they handle the 
situation which they have acknowl- 


| edged? They should tell each other, 


more or less: “We are very fond of each 
other, but we do not pretend that a com- 
mon flame consumes us both. What are we 
going to do to satisfy the impulse which 
has brought us together? We acknowledge 
that we do not love each other well 
enough to marry. Yet, we do not intend 


to give each other up. How shall we 
proceed to give each other all we need 
without giving too much?” The answer 
is difficult, for the cupidometer has not 
been invented, and we have no appliance 
fit to be applied to the left side of the 
waistcoat, so as to register the exact de- 
gree of love which beats in the heart be- 
low. (May it never be invented! The 
results might be awkward.) So we must 
do what we can, and what platonic Rex 
and Millicent need to do is to consider 
that the physical attraction which runs 
through their platonic affection has a 
right to be satisfied. 

Many platonic lovers take up the oppo- 
site attitude. They say that their re- 
lationship must be, as they put it, kept 
free from the gross physical contacts 
which would spoil it. They are usually 
wrong. If they want physical contacts, 
they must either have them or let each 
other go. Repression does no good. If 
you seal a bottle of water and leave it 
to freeze, the bottle will burst. It is no 
use telling the bottle that it is very un- 
ladylike to burst; it bursts. Briefly, pla- 
tonic lovers must, to quote a _ French 
phrase, give the fire its share. They can 
save the building by sacrificing the out- 
houses and letting them burn. They are 
mistaken in thinking that the hands which 
clasp, the arms which encircle, the kisses 
that intoxicate, are the enemies of platonic 
love. They are so only in the case sug- 
gested in the earlier part of this article, 
where caresses are offered without it be- 
ing acknowledged that it is right or proper 
that they should form a part of platonic 
affection. Everything depends upon ac- 
knowledgment of the facts, for a fact 
ceases to be dangerous as soon as it 1S 
known. To my mind there can be be- 
tween men and women no sexless friend- 
ship, but there can be amorous friendship, 
something that partakes of friendship be- 
cause it is comradely, and that partakes 
of love because hands continue to seek 
each other and because lips do tempt. It 
is a question of degree. Platonics can be 
exasperating, but platonics can be ex- 
quisite. They are love without its formu- 
lation, passion without its risks; they sat- 
isfy, and they do not; because they satisfy, 
they unite: because their exercise does not 
quite satisfy, they stimulate the relation- 
ship. 


ONE may say in conclusion that there 
is no such thing as absolutely platonic 
love, but that there can be a true form 
of semi-platonics. The relationship is 1n- 
timate and a little ambiguous; it bas 
some of the privileges of love and none 
of its responsibilities. It gives what It 
can, and takes what it can; it does not 
give everything, but retains the fugitive 
promise of a gift that might be 
given: semi-platonics hold out something 
that might be, something that is not quite, 
something delicate, ethereal, _made ol 
finer stuff than the simple mating of the 
beasts. Platonic love, if it is to exist, 
it is to drug us with lilies and languors. 
cannot be platonic love; it must be = 
love, and the sooner we acknowledge t . 
the more readily will fall into our — 
a fruit that might remain upon ed 
branch, a fruit whose sweetness may neve! 
cloy. 


A CORRECTION: In the article, “In the Vanity Shops’ in last 
month’s issue an error was made in quoting the price of the facial wash 
and clay application described, Instead of $5.64 it should have been 
$3.50. The government tax of 14c has been removed and, typo- 


graphically, the figure 5 crept in where the figure 3 should have appeare d. 
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“4 in New Series 


More than a year of intensive six-cylin- 
der engineering has brought forth, in 
the New Series Chalmers Six, results 
that are little short of wonderful. 





First of all, it has created a dollar-value 
for the owner that is probably without 
precedent or parallel. 

All the characteristic good points of the 
six as a type have been advanced to a 
higher plane—even where there might 
have seemed no room for advancement. 
The flow of power from the engine has 


been made even more smooth; the 
blending of impulses more complete. 








Unusual Dollar-Value 
Chalmers *1295 


The splendid flexibility is yet more 
pronounced; more responsive to the 
will of the driver or his need. 


Every advantage was with Chalmers 
engineers for they have behind them 
shops trained to closest precision in 
manufacture. 


Superior value, as expressed in beauty 
and finish and fittings, will be apparent 
from the moment you see the New 
Series Chalmers. The way it performs, 
and the comfort of itsridingand driving, 
will tell you conclusively that it richly 
merits its high rank among fine cars. 


Chalmers Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Chalmers Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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old France. 


they are presenting. 


fragrant with the new Parfum Cappi. 


Toilet water $1.50 Face powder $1.00 
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of perfume experience 


ENERATIONS of extracting and blending 
perfume oils in the old perfume gardens of 
Grasse, Cannes and Nice! Lifetimes spent in forcing 
the flowers to yield their deepest, rarest secrets. 
Possessors of all the splendid perfume traditions of 


This is the wonderful inheritance of Cheramy. 
And the secret of Cappi—the rare new perfume 


Even to the sophisticated taste of the French- 
woman the new Cappi is strangely piquant. Now 
all American women can have this strange new 
sweetness lately wrung from the flowers—the first 
of the perfumes the new house is presenting. 


Cappi is found in extract and toilet water. Face 
powders and talc of French fineness are also ready, 


Extract $ 0Z. $1.25 1402. $2.50 


Tale 25¢ 


FREE SAMPLE FOR YOUR PURSE 
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THE PRECIOUS CERTITUDRE 


Mildred Cram’s 


Story 


(Continued from page 81) 


of Nations. I was through with struggle. 
I hadn't had your luck. Listening to 
celestial harmonies through a microphone 
is one thing; the trenches, another. I had 
had enough of drama. I wanted an idyllic 
security—days on end with nothing to do 
but lie on the crest of a green hill and 
watch the clouds go over. Safe. Clean. 
What is it Conrad says—‘The Precious 
Certitude of Beauty’? 

‘I went to a village in Cornwall, a 
place off the railroad, frequented by va- 
cationing clergy and athletic spinsters— 
and sheep. It was very early in_ the 
spring. The cliffs were covered with a 
thick carpet of pink daisies. The sea 
was green and cold as ice, but I managed 
to swim every day in a cove about a mile 
from the village. I had the local Mer- 
lin’s Cave all to myself as a bathhouse, 
and when I'd done with playing porpoise 
in that deep smooth water, I'd climb a 
little way up the cliff and dry myself in 
the sun, with pink daisies as a bed and 
an immaculate blue sky for a canopy. I 
don't know whether you can appreciate 
the quality of my content. It was enough 
to feel the earth beneath me—its contour, 
its warmth. Sometimes I'd sing, or re- 
cite pages of schoolday poetry. You might 
say that I was ripe for romance. There 
had been women enough during those five 
years of war, but not one of them would 
have done for my mood or the place. I 
wanted nothing familiar. This was a re- 
birth, if you like. 

“The thing that happened was romantic 
enough. I was lying there on the cliff 
one day when I heard the sound of oars 
in the cove; splash and squeak, splash 
and squeak. It wasn’t usual. Vacation- 
ing clergy are too timid to row out from 
the harbor, and athletic spinsters play 
golf. I sat up cautiously and took a look. 


bis WOMAN was rowing a small boat 

into the cove. She took three or 
four long pulls at the oars and then sat 
still, seeming to stare into the water, as 
if she were watching the red-brown sea- 
weed on the rocks down there. She had 
the brightest hair I've ever seen, copper 
gold, shining, incredible. Then she turned 
her head abruptly, and I saw her face, 
quiet as the face of one already dead. 

“It was perfectly clear what she in- 
tended to do. I thought: ‘I’ll shout. I'll 
frighten her.’ But I did nothing of the 
sort. There was an unreality about her 
coming, her intention, her beauty. I held 
my breath, like a boy in the gallery of 
a theater. 

“She shipped the oars with a precise 
gesture and sat a little sideways, her 
face bent above the water. Then she 
stood up, stretched herself, pushed her 
hair back from her forehead with both 
hands and stepped out. Literally. One 
thinks of suicides as leaping to death, 
making a terrible, unwilling effort, scream- 
ing, perhaps. This woman sank under 
the water almost without a splash. The 
boat rocked and drifted in a _ circle, 
.., 

“Then, of course, I remembered my re- 
lation to this shocking drama. Shocking, 
because the world was at peace, the day 
benign and there were pink daisies on 
the cliffs! Incongruous! 

“I slid down to the beach head first, 
with a rattle of small stones and a cloud 
of dust, and swam out to the center of the 
great hoop of ripples that spread from 
the spot where that lovely copper head had 
disappeared. I did not see her come 
again to the surface. Peering down, as 
one looks into a crystal, I found her just 
below the surface, seeming to hold her- 
self there by the sheer force of her will 
to die. I reached down and pulled her 
up—by the hair of her head, for all I 
know. I was excited and furious. What 
right had this strange woman to bring 
her despair into my brand-new, spotless 


place of dreams? I hated her. She had 
the strength of an octopus; she clung 


to me, struck at me, twined her arms 
about me, kicked, sobbed, dragged me 
down in a smother of hair . a 
think at last I said: 

“What ho! My pretty!’ 

“Or something contemptuous and_in- 
furiated, and shook the breath out of her 
without caring whether she liked it or 
not. Then I pulled her in and spread her 
out on the pebbly beach to dry, sitting by 
with my arms clasped around my knees 
and the glitter of triumph in my eyes. I 
felt very much as one feels when he has 
landed a very devil of a devil-fish. She 
lay there, panting, her eyes closed, her 
white cheeks sucking in and out. Her 
hair had fallen down and lay tangled on 
her shoulders, little rivulets of water 


staining the blue pebbles a dark lapis be- 
neath her head. Her fine hands opened 
and shut spasmodically. I think she was 
quite conscious, for as I grew to know 
her, later, I found that her mind never 
ceased to accept impressions, not even in 
sleep. She knew that I was there. She 
knew that I watched her and that I had 
no intention of letting her step off again 
into the pool. She felt resentment and 
shame—to have been pulled by the hair 
of her head out of finality into a world 
where the sun was too bright and the air 
too sweet and my eyes too curious! 

“For I found her lovely, soaked and 
tattered and _ blue-lipped as she was 
Strangely lovely. She did not fit my 
robust mood. She was too fragile, too— 
how shall I put it—too beaten. As if all 
the winds of heaven had buffeted her. A 
lady of Camelot, transparent and waxen 
Only her hair seemed alive. The warm 
sun dried it, strand by strand, and it 
seemed to move, to twist itself into fine- 
spun copper coils. 

“IT sat there wondering what could have 
lured her away from the sun. 


“PRESENTLY she opened her eyes and 

looked at me, steady as a man. And 
I've never seen such resentment in human 
eyes—if you imagined that she thanked 
me for saving her! 

“*That was very silly of you,’ I said. 

“She sat up, shaking her hair forward 
over her face. Then she took out the 
pins one by one to make a little heap oi 
them in her lap. I felt somehow that I 
had insulted her. I stood up, but re- 
mained stedfastly near, shivering, because 
that second dip had shocked me, coming as 
I did out of my warm earth-bed. I 
watched her twist her hair up again and 
fasten the shining plaits in place. Her 
white dress clung to her body. She was 
lovelier than any woman I had ever seen 
because her every gesture was slow, plastic, 
harmonious; when she moved, she trans- 
fixed you. Certain great actresses have 
had that power of making the most casual 
gesture seem poetic—Duse and your Mary 
Garden. But she was poetic without be- 
ing in the least human, like Debussy on 
a player-piano, a very good player-piano. 
Something had happened to deprive her of 
the essence. At least, that’s the way she 
struck me then. I don’t know what to 
think of her, now that I have learned what 
harm had been done to her soul. 

“My boat’s drifted out,’ she said sud- 
denly; ‘I’ll have to walk back!’ 

“IT looked down at my wet clothing. 
‘We're curious objects. Perhaps I'd bet- 
ter go to the farm back there and tele- 
phone for a carriage.’ 

“*Ves,’ she said. ‘Do.’ 

“T laughed. ‘If you think I'm going 
to leave you—’ 

“<‘That’s very kind of you. You're per- 
fectly free to go. I sha’n’t try—again.’ 

“*Why on earth—’ 

“She flung out her hands. 
tion me! I don't know. 
don’t know!’ 


‘Don’t ques- 
I tell you, I 


“Tt ended by our walking back to the 
village together, in silence. There was 
a narrow path along the face of the cliffs, 
nothing more than a shadow of footprints 
through the daisies, and I made her walk 
ahead so that I might grab at her in case 
she tried—as she had put it—again. 
was very polite about it, and she took 
the lead without protest, as one might 
humor a madman or a boor. She made 
me feel that I had interfered stupidly, 
cheating her out of her own ‘precious cer- 
titude.’ 0 

“At the gate of her lodgings she offered 
me her hand, and I saw again those hos- 
tile eyes. 

“<Please—’ I began. 

“She shook her head, turned sharply 
and went in, closing the door. I had to 
go on, and in order to be doing some- 
thing, found the fisherman from whom she 
had hired the rowboat, told him there 
had been an ‘accident’ and saw him start 
off to rescue his property from the sea. 

“This fellow wasn’t a Cornishman, but 
a Yankee, begging your pardon. I dont 
know how he happened to be angling for 
a living in the Bristol Channel. He told 
me that he had watched ‘that girl’ for 
several days. She had a habit of rowing 
out into deep water, in all sorts otf weather. 
He guessed she had something on her 
mind. She hadn't a healthy look. - 
eyes were queer. I could take his wort 
for it that if she fell out of the rowboat 
she intended to . In his opinion 
she wasn’t ‘all there.’ pa 

“The next morning I met her walking 

(Continued on page 104) 
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These are great days for the buyer of Good- 
year Tires. 

For less money, now, he buys more mileage 
and greater freedom from trouble, than at any 
previous time in his life. 
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The primary reason for this is the increased 
quality and serviceability of Goodyear Tires. 


Acree 


An important supplementary reason is the ex- 
ceedingly low price at which they now are sold. 


We are building Goodyear Tires today better 
than ever before. 


We are making them larger, heavier, stronger, 
and more durable. 


‘ ao . . 
On every count of design, material and struc- 
ture they surpass even those fine Goodyears 
that you have known. 


They represent the peak point of accomplish- 
ment in this company’s efforts constantly to 
build a better product. 
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Mildred 


(Continued 


slowly toward the cove. She 
ing a dress made of woolen stuff, 
cape and no hat. To my surprise, 
stopped and spoke to me, 

‘You probably thought me very casual 
yesterday,’ she said. ‘I’ve always imagined 
that drowning would be easy. It wasn't! 
And when you caught me, I thought you 
were part of it—seaweed or undercurrent, 
dragging me down.’ 

“I smiled and she went on, looking 
about at the clear blue and green of the 
world: ‘I suppose I ought to be grateful.’ 

“I said eagerly: ‘You ought.’ 

“But I'm not. I wanted to drown.’ 

“We walked on side by side. There was 
a faint color in her cheeks and no hos- 
tility in her eyes, only a sort of defeated 
and patient look, something dumb and 
terrible. She was not a happy companion 
for a war-fagged soldier stalking his per- 
sonal renascence in a wilderness of shat- 
tered faiths. She was a minor chord if 
ever there was one. Lovely, strange and 
confoundedly fascinating. I found myself 
trying to get at that hidden self of hers 
and to find out why she, of all women on 
God’s green earth where such women are 
rare, should have wanted to drown in the 
coldest, deepest pool in England, with no 
one looking on, as far as she knew, but a 
lot of silly sheep. I should have left her 
to her suicidal intentions. I should have 
had a roistering flirtation with the bar- 
maid at the ‘Pig and Whistle, something 
elemental and incomplex—the homely pas- 
sion, if you understand. Instead, I let my- 
self in for it. I fell in love with her that 
first day; I'll tell you frankly I'd never 
loved before as I loved then. It was the 
best I had ever given or ever will give. 

“If she was aware of my inner tumult, 
she gave no sign. Most women are flat- 
tered when they inspire love, or fright- 
ened or odiously eager. This girl met my 
eyes with the calm impartiality of a child 

no, that’s not quite exact. I want you 
to see her as she was. f she was calm 
or impartial, it was not that she had 
seen too little, but too much. She made 
me feel like a vaporing adolescent; yet 
she was innocent. Glacial. That was it. 
I never thought of her as being in any 
sense corrupt, only wise; but there was a 
black ugliness at the back of her wisdom 
which didn’t touch, only halted her. 


was wear- 
a short 
she 


*“*— MET her every day, by the old church 
on the hill or among the powdery 

ruins of King Arthur’s castle above the 
sea. Or we'd sit on the pebbly beach, 
talking. Two weeks of this, and all my 
colorful dreams and projects faded in the 
intensity of one desire—to marry her. 

“She told me nothing of herself. Oh, 
she had worked in the ‘munitions.’ She 
had been ‘bombed.’ She had joined the 
Waacs, had served in the Officers’ Club 
at Abbeyville and lived through four 
French winters in a hut with a galvanized 
iron roof and—mark this, you lost femin- 
ist—chintz at the windows! She was as 
familiar with les morts as I, but she held 
no brief for life. Life was all very well 
for those who believed the legend of hap- 
piness. Well, she didn’t. Her obstinacy 
egged me on. I felt that I had to prove 
my vision, to pass it through the acid of 
her skepticism. I circled on her, very 
cautious at first for fear of frightening 
her away. I knew her name but not 
where she lived or where she intended to 
go when she left Cornwall. Every morn- 
ing I woke with a catch at my heart. She 
might have run away, you see! I had no 
hold on her. Her eyes never kindled 
when they rested on me. Never! Now, 
it isn’t beyond the range of possibility that 
the bar-maid’s might have 

“We talked of books. 
more than I and with 
but she got no joy 
romance. She s‘mply 
them. Id lie at her feet, 
length, staring up at her, 
beauty. Once, I remember, she picked a 
tall red poppy and put it in her hair, 
smiling a little. But with her arm raised 
and the petals between her fingers, the 
smile faded; she plucked the poppy out 
again, and threw it away, as if, mind you, 
she were ashamed. And yet—with eyes 
like that and a mouth like that there 
must be a soul in her! She was a sweet 
lute for the playing and I thought to hear 
strange and lovely music. So, one day, I 
asked her to marry me. 
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“We were sitting in the church porch to 
get shelter from a rain storm that came 
up from the moors with a rush of cold 
wind. There was no one about, not even 
a sheep. Sorry and tender and curious, 
I got hold of her hands and stammered, 
telling her I couldn’t let her that Id 
do anything for her, no matter what. 

“She said: ‘You haven't known me a 
fortnight.’ 

“For answer I kissed her hands. 

“She began to tremble and that en. 
couraged me. She was human, after all, 
She said: ‘Pll marry you, but you mustn't 
expect too much of me. Not at first. 

“I told her I only expected her to }¢ 
herself. That was the _ proper answe., 
wasn’t it? She pulled her hands away 
and shook her head. 

‘‘No, I'll not be myself! 
I'm going to be someone 
can let me go. You probably want to 
know all about me. Well, I sha’n't tell 
you anything. Hasn’t the war changed 
everything—England and society, you and 
me, religion, geography? Well, to-day be- 
gins our story. We've had no childhood, 
no youth—we're just born!’ 

“I thought: ‘A pretty fancy. She won't 
keep it up. Sooner or later I'll find out 
that she is a greengrocer’s daughter or 
the seventh daughter of a down-at-heel 
baronet.’ Aloud, I said: ‘You are a sea 
goddess, come from the green cove to de 
light me all the rest of my days.’ 

“She leaned toward me, offering her lips, 
and her eyes, remaining wide open while 
I kissed her, had in them that look of 
hostility. But instantly she laughed and 
took my face between her hands and said 
all manner of disarming things, never let- 
ting me kiss her again but instead kissing 
me, now on this cheek, now on that, viva- 
cious, flushed, suddenly, delectably alive 
from head to foot. I admit, I lost my 
head. It never occurred to me to ques- 
tion her. After all, you’ll say, she wasn’t 
a mermaid, she was a woman, who had 
tried to drown herself, you suppose, for 
a reason. Yet she was so fragile, or 
else so devilishly strong, that she had her 
way—we began our life from that day, 

“Not that I didn’t go back along the 
past. A man likes to talk to a woman 
about his first wild oats and his first suc- 
cess and his little popularities. I told 
her about my Aunt Fanny who had such a 
wonderful wart on her nose and such a 
fondness for bad Eton boys—the badder 
the better! I told her about my year 
out in your Texas. And about India— 
the glamour of being a ‘sub’ in Cashmir. 
But not about Loos. I thought that could 
wait until a quieter time of friendship. 


go, 
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“ 


E decided to go up to London at 
once and be married there, and I saw 
her off on a morning train, going back 
to the village to pack my own things at 
my leisure, She was to ‘shop.’ I was to 
follow her in a few days and we were to 
meet, like ordinary lovers, in Hyde Park 
near the Serpentine. The day and the 
hour were set very carefully —rain or 
shine, she promised to be there! Yet I 
began to doubt, the moment her train 
pulled out of the station, that I would see 
her again. I had actually forgotten to 
ask her for her address! The woman I 
loved more than life—suppose she were 
late. Or ill. Or had given me the slip 
6 You see, I didn’t really believe 
in her. I was beset with all sorts of fears, 
recalling, not her mood of acquiescence, 
but her hostility and malice. Her eyes, 
looking back at me from the train window, 
had for an instant seemed eager, as if 
she wanted to hold the memory of my 
face. But I couldn’t believe that I would 
ever see her again. In:tead of waiting in 
Cornwall, I went at once to London, where 
I put in a week of miserable seli-torment 
and jealousy, looking everywhere for her, 
expecting heaven knows what. On the ap- 
pointed day I was purposely late—all of 
five minutes late—for the rendezvous. But 
she was there, waiting quietly, wearing 
a smart dress and hat and carrying 4 
sunshade. She looked so unlike a mer- 
maid and so like a woman of my own 
world that I came into her presence peni- 
tent and ashamed. 

“T see you’re smiling! 
think that I was disarmed by my 
taste in women. I couldn’t be mistaken 
in her, because she was my choice 
(Continued on page 106) 
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You're not altogether right. I couldn’t be 
mistaken in her because I saw at once 
what a superior creature she was. As we 
walked out of the Park, I noticed that it 
wasn’t the man of the street who turned 
to stare at her, but he who might be ex- 
pected to recognize and take delight in 
distinction, 


*““QHE was very grave. Meeting this way 

made us both shy and _ inexpressive. 
We lunched at a tea-room where the wait- 
resses wore brown linen and had brown 
ribbon bows in their hair. I remember 
looking at the girl I was going to marry 
and saying over and over, as if to con- 
vince myself: ‘/’m going to marry her. 
I’m going to marry her.’ 

“She told me about her purchases. She 
had bought very few things, because she 
imagined we would travel on our honey- 
moon, 

“*You want to travel?’ I asked. 

“Why, yes. Of course.’ She gave me 
a curious look. ‘I suppose you can afford 


if. 

“T told her that there was very little 
I couldn't afford—my family’s various 
fortunes, great and small, had come to me. 
She smiled: ‘That's very fortunate, be- 
cause I haven’t a shilling—’ She opened 
her purse and spilled out the contents— 
sixpence, a few copper pennies and a key: 
‘Literally, this is all that’s left.’ 

“A look of comprehension and pity 
must have come into my eyes, for she 
flushed and said: ‘You're quite wrong. 
It wasn’t that. I’m not a coward.’ 

“‘No,’ I said, ‘I'm sure you're not. 
You're a brave and beautiful girl and I 
love you. I wish you'd say, just once, 
that you love me.’ 

‘*T don’t like saying things. I’m going 
to marry you; isn't that enough?’ 

“Well, after all, it was a good deal. 
She knew nothing about me. I suggested 
that we call on my Aunt Fanny. The 
wonderful old lady lived in Bloomsbury, 
among the retired butlers and city clerks, 
keeping up a great Victorian elegance in 
defiance of time and change. ‘You'd like 
her. She'd be uncommonly gracious to 
you. And you might feel that you knew 
me better.’ 

“IT know you very well. Can’t I judge 
a man for myself?’ 

“You see she had her way. We were 
married in a little church of her own 
choosing by a clergyman who had no in- 
terest in either of us and who called in 
a beadle and a scrub-woman as witnesses. 
It was, you'll admit, romantic. After- 
ward, we drove out to Richmond for din- 
ner and went a little way down the river 
in a hired punt. She kept smiling at me, 
as if to hide that look of defeat which 
had come into her eyes. I thought again 
of the Lady of Camelot. There was a 
vast purple twilight over everything and 
the slow river was full of fallen lilac 
petals—an hour tranquil, benign, sus- 
pended. I should have been happy. I 
assured myself that I was. Yet I would 
have given anything to be away from that 
white, smiling face and those restless 
hands. We talked, I remember, not of the 
moment, our wedding-day, but of the 
honeymoon trip. She wanted to go out to 
the Dutch East Indies, and I had en- 
gaged passage from Rotterdam at the end 
of the week. for us and for my man, 
Knott. 


7 SHOULD have mentioned Knott be- 

fore. He is my man Friday. He has 
always been my friend and servant, and you 
remember I confessed to being older than I 
look. I could no more do without Knott’s 
counsel and criticism, his personal interest 
in everything I do, than I could do without 
food. What is it they say: ‘Every man’s a 
hero to his valet’? In Knott’s eyes I am in- 
fallible. I am of the essence of gentle- 
men. He is a queer old chap. I don’t 
know that I can recall what he looks like 
—I think you'd say that he was a cross 
between a missionary and an actor. He 
is, as a matter of fact, a clergyman’s son, 
but there’s a servile streak in him inher- 
ited from his lady’s-maid mother; he is a 





born servant. If England crumbles so- 
cially, his heart will break. I have to 
keep up a pretence of gaiety for his sake 
—he so enjoys ‘laying out’ my evening 
things! The old boy loves luxury, but 
he served in France with the best of 
them, not as orderly, but as cook. Three 
times to hospital, and he has a neat little 
platinum plate in his skull, just over the 
left ear. When I got back from France 
I found him already at my flat, wearing 
his black clothes and a brand-new toupee. 
I remember that he said: ‘Well, sir, it’s 


over. Shall I lay out the brown suit, of 
the gray homespun? 

“I'm going into particulars about 
Knott because he has to do with the 
of this story. He had not followed me 
to Cornwall, because my flat was being 
redecorated and I wanted him to super- 
vise the job in my absence. When I got 
back, I told him that I was expecting to 
be married; I had met the unique, improb- 
able She. Knott’s eyes filled with tears 
and his lower lip trembled. Yet it wag 
all too hurried and obscuré to quite please 
him. He wanted a wedding at St. Mar- 
garet’s. My being married in an unheard. 
of parish nearly bowled him over. That 
he couldn’t be there offended him to the 
soul, but he was very correct and said 
nothing. He was, he knew, going with us 
on that preposterous wedding journey to 
the Indies, and that kept him from boil- 
ing visibly. He shook his head over my 
marriage; there was a covert mental reser- 
vation in his eye; it wasn’t ‘quite right,’ 
“AT Richmond I spoke to my wife again 

about Knott. He had filled the flat 
with flowers and expected us to come back 
there. She said: ‘Very well. But must 
he go with us out there?’ 

“‘Not if you'd prefer to leave him in 
England. Wait until you see him, my dear, 
He’s priceless. He isn’t a human being; 
he’s a magnificent mechanism with brains, 
Cook. Valet. Lady’s maid. Philoso- 
pher. He will be a sort of skipper; not 
at all in the way, I promise you!’ 

“It would have been natural for her to 
have agreed to Knott for my sake, but she 
said nothing, only put her white hand into 
the water and let her fingers drag among 
the million floating petals shaken down 
from wind-blown lilac bushes along the 
banks. It was growing dark; we drifted 
under the willows, and kneeling down be- 
fore her, I put my head in her lap. I felt 
her hand in my hair after a while—a ten- 
tative, almost unwilling caress. She spoke 
eagerly of our trip. She had always 
wanted to go out to the East Indies— 
supposed that reading Conrad had brought 
this vague longing to the surface. The 
very name Java made her see the East, 
‘so old, so mysterious, resplendent and 
somber, living and unchanged, full of dan- 
ger and promise.’ She could feel in her 
dreams the ‘violence of the sunshine.’ She 
thought that she would understand those 
brown people and that they would under- 
stand her . . It was good of me to 
take her out there . . .. I felt her 
hands trembling and a strange humility 
came into her voice: ‘I hope I’m not go- 
ing to cheat you,’ she said, ‘I don’t al- 
together understand myself. There are 
queer things in me—moments when I feel 
that no matter how I may try to be what 
you expect of me, I shall fail.’ 

“ ‘Be yourself,’ I told her again. 

“She said: ‘You are very good.’ 

“But I knew then that she didn’t love 
me. I had been led by my own passion 
into accepting her fugitive affection as a 
deeper feeling—her funny, childish kisses, 
her bursts of gaiety, her way of taking 
my arm and squeezing it, as I had 
squeezed my Aunt Fanny’s arm in the 
Eton days. We had almost a week, re- 
member, before sailing, and I discovered 
that my wife wanted something more than 
my love; she was bending me to some 
mysterious purpose of her own, not self- 
ishly, but driven by a force stronger than 
her will. What it was I couldn’t guess. 
The woman had turned mermaid in my 
arms, What should have been a sweet lute 
singing was no song at all. Perhaps I am a 
romantic fool, but I was profoundly sorry 
for her. Oh, it was a merry little tragedy! 
Five days spent in contemplating a bride 
who fluttered against my heart like a fish 
in a net! She had a way of looking at me 
a little askance. Once I came upon 
combing her hair before a mirror and 
tangled my fingers in the copper-colored 
strands. She shook herself free, striking 
at me with both clenched hands, panting. 
I remember shaking her, not gently, either, 
and then she nestled in my arms, kissing 
me in that rapid, frightened way she ha 
begging me to forgive her, she hadn't real- 
ized, she hated to be touched . . - - and 
all the rest of it. 

“There was a reservation in Knott's ac 
ceptance of her, because, as he e 
she was ‘very sad, somehow.’ But strange 
ly enough he pretended not to see = 
askew things were. He bent over her 4 
table like a middle-aged Cupid in @ 
toupee, offering his best in the way of eggs 
and muffins. He filled her room = 
flowers. In the evening, when she plays 
for me—and she played well—there wou 

(Continued on page 108) 
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|be a pervasive stillness in the pantry and 
I knew that Knott was listening, too. 
Then I saw what things she was capable 
of, what things were shut away from me. 
She played by ear with a sympathetic 


touch—Strauss, Brahms, Schubert. Aus 
meinen grossen schmerzen . . . . You 
remember that? J fashion my grief into 
little songs . . . . There is no English 


for it. She'd sing it with her head bent 

no mermaid, then; no Lorelei; a 
woman tender and real. I got it into my 
head that she was not playing for me but 
| for someone who wasn’t there. I had the 
ugly sensation of not belonging in my 
}own home, of being an eavesdropper, an 
| interloper, a rank outsider. I was jealous 
lof a shadow! I can’t make this clear to 
| you unless you see that, at all times de- 
lightful, only in her rare moments of 
warmth she was not mine . . . . the 
touch of my hand or the sound of my 
voice would bring her back to a fixed 
| politeness, a sort of spiritual grin, horrible 
because it didn’t, it couldn’t deceive me! 


a. WOULD have been justified, you 
may think, in refusing to go on. I 
| just happened to be in love with her. I 
felt myself confronting a rival, a definite 
antagonist, in that other—whoever it was 
that claimed her. I was too proud to 
question her; she had no personal be- 
| longings, such as photographs, or books, or 
family Bibles. I couldn't ‘get’ her, you 
see. Not content to accept her as ‘new- 
born’, I became suspicious, curious, doubt- 
ful; I watched her; I followed her about. 
It must have been, now that I think of 
it, very hard to bear. 

“I could not doubt that she had a pur- 
pose in going to the East. Toward the 
end, she was breathless with her hurry to 
be off. She even forgot her réle and locked 
herself in her room where, all night, she 
was busy with preparations of her own. 
With my hand on the door-knob, I found 
Knott just behind me, his face puckered 
|with emotion. ‘I wouldn't if I were you, 
}sir. I really wouldn't. She's all keyed 
up.’ He led me back to the library and 
gave me a whisky and soda, as one gives 
a rubber ring to a teething baby. ‘I 
fancy she’s never traveled before, sir. I 
wouldn't be hurt, sir. It’s only seeming.’ 

‘Well, I thought. ‘If Knott sees, 
then the whole world can see. I’m mar- 
ried to a woman who hates me. I’m a 
damned fool to go on with it.’ 

“But I did go on with it. I wanted 
to see the thing to the end, to stare the 
mystery in the face. We sailed from Rot- 
terdam on a Dutch ship, Knott accom- 
panying us. My wife was like a woman 
|who has sold her soul to the devil and is 
| going to the reckoning. I have no less 
|}crude way of putting it. She was des- 
| perately determined and desperately un- 
| willing. And little by little, as we spun 
southward, through warm summer seas, a 
name emerged . . . . she wanted to go 
to a definite place, a settlement in the to- 
| bacco-growing district on the coast near 
| Malacca. I asked her why. At first she 
| fended skilfully. There were literary rea- 
sons—didn't I remember Conrad’s Cap- 
tain Whalley and the delightful Mr. Van 
Wyk? She had been told of this plac 
a typical ‘plantation’ worked by coolies, 
fifteen days from anywhere. There was a 
‘rajah’, a forest river—all the stage set- 
tings! She knew aie how to get there 
from Malacca . . . Her eyes wavered 
and she clasped and unclasped her hands. 
She turned to get my answer and found 
me looking at her with a smile that must 
have been positively terrifying, for she 
got up and hurried along the deck without 
saying another word. 

“It was that night, I think, that she 
shut the door of her stateroom against me. 
I had been wandering up and down in the 
moonlight, smoking, enjoying the soit, 
warm breeze that came from _ off-shore 
seemingly perfumed with flowers. I 
thought she ought to be there with me. It 
}seemed that in that silver splintering of 
moon shafts on the black water there must 
be magic. Perhaps she would open her 
heart to me I went below, rather un- 
steady with longing, and rapped on her 
door. She asked: ‘Who is it? I said 
gently: ‘Won’t you come on deck?’ There 
was no answer and I rapped again, not 
daring to rattle the knob, for a steward 
lurked in the corridor near by. I heard a 
long sigh, profound and terrible. ‘Let me 
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in! I want to talk to you. Ajter a 
silence, she answered in a dull voice: ‘Go 
away! For heaven’s sake, leave me in 
peace. 
“T TURNED on my heel and went on 

deck again. At midnight Knott found 
me and, touching my arm, told me that 
my wife had sent him to fetch me she 
wanted to speak to me in her stateroom 
at once. Knott's face wore a sympathetic, 
scared look, as if he, too, had heard that 
terrible sighing. 

“I found her sitting on the plush sofa 
under the port-hole, wearing a silk kimono 
with long lace sleeves, her hair hanging 
down over her shoulders in two shining 
plaits. She leaned a little forward. Staring 
at the floor, as she had stared into the 
water that day in Cornwall. There was the 
same sense of resolution and finality about 
her expression. She motioned to me to sit 
down beside her. ‘I have something to 
tell you.’ 

‘I think I can guess, I interrupted 
‘You don't love me.’ j 

“She raised her head sharply. ‘I don't 
know. At first, I thought I did. [| 
thought, if I married you, I'd forget the 
other.’ 

*‘So, there’s another. 
forget him.’ 

‘It seems I can’t. I’ve tried. Per- 
haps I'd better tell you 

“She began at once, without faltering, 
the strangest recital I’ve ever listened to. 
I can’t repeat her words, of course. Mem- 
ory plays curious tricks, yet I think I 
remember exactly the details of the story. 
She made no special plea for sympathy, 
but she seemed to expect me to under- 
stand. And so I did. There was some- 
thing about the quality of my longing 
that matched hers. 

“She told me that she was _ twenty-six 
years old. She was born in an English 
manufacturing town—the daughter of a 
printer and small publisher. When she 
was sixteen, a girl full of romantic ideas, 
a sort of ‘silly young colt’, as she put it, 
she met a man whose control over her 
was subtle and immediate. He was a Hol- 
lander, in his early thirties, a big, steady- 
eyed man who said very little except to 
boast that he always had his own way. 
He said that he was a tobacco-planter in 
the East. He spoke to her in his taciturn 
inexpressive way of his house out there, 
the tropical heat and color, the fat ‘rajah’ 
who was his only neighbor, his loneliness. 
Whatever picturesqueness there was in his 
story must have come out of the girl's 
imagination, for, as far as I could make 
out, he was not generous with details. 
He had an inner and outer reticence, a 
thing part of his very tissue, she said. He 
moved slowly with a steady forward pres- 
sure that got him things. He had come 
to her town to look into the matter of an 
inheritance, and he stayed there less than 
a month, 


And you can’t 


HE did not have to explain her sixteen- 

year-old self to me, nor did she try, 
except to say that she knew nothing of 
life, didn’t want to know, kept knowl- 
edge off consciously, fearful of stepping 
out of the aloof territory of the adoles- 
cent spirit into the dull acceptance of ma- 
turity. It was a curious fact that while 
he knew what lay beyond, she went on 
deceiving herself, postponing, dreaming, 
cherishing heaven knows what _ golden 
illusions, what shining, incredible dreams! 
Why should you or I expect to know how 
a young girl's mind tackles the problems 
of love and life? This girl must have been 
a strange little creature, undeveloped, yet 
imaginatively wayward. She confessed to 
having had a love of that strangeness ol 
proportion which means beauty. 

“The Hollander fell in love with her. 
His emotions, for being so far out ol 
sight, were hard to recognize. Yet he 
loved her immediately, with all the pas- 
sion and ruthlessness of that sort of na- 
ture. He didn’t comprehend her in the 
least. She babbled to him of love—love 
out of books! Her own heart was be- 
hind the citadel, untouched, uncompre- 
hending, the heart of a child of ten, not 4 
girl of sixteen. Mentally, she had not 
glimpsed womanhood. 

“Heaven knows how she happened to 
go on meeting him. She told me that they 
met outside the town in a copse on the 

(Continued on page 110) 


June brides will find much to make their marital happiness com- 
plete in the May Harper’s Bazar. For surely any successful 
marriage must begin with the most charming of costumes for the 


bride ind the May Harper’ 





s Bazar is the Brides’ Number. 
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THE ESTEY RESIDENCE PIPE ORGAN 


Tue Estey Resmence Orca is furnished with complete manual 
and pedal claviers and all other mechanical accessories required 
by the human organist; and it is also equipped with the Estey 
Organist, the self-playing device which transforms each owner 
into a skilled organist. 


Estry OrcGAN Company, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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AGE HATS combine the two great 


millinery essentials 


style and assur- 


ance of style. When the right woman 
and the right hat have been brought together, 
all that is needful is a recognition of this fact. 


Gage Style, Gage Quality Merchandise and 
Gage Workmanship speak for themselves, 
but the Gage Crown Tip, standing for sixty- 
six years of constructive effort, brings to the 
wearer that assurance of being absolutely 
correct which adds so greatly to her peace 


of mind. 


Look for the Gage Mark in the hats sold by 


reputable dealers all over the world. 


Write for our “Little Miss Gage” booklet, 


18 S. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 










Producers 
of Correct 
MILLINERY 


Fifth Ave. @ 37th St. || 
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edge of a stream. It was summer. She 
used to bring books and read to him. This 
went on for weeks and her parents guessed 
nothing. Presently she noticed that the 
Hollander’s eyes had begun to smoulder. 
They had been steady, Now they flick- 
ered at her. She was frightened because 
she knew. She tried to quench that flam- 
ing. It may have seemed—we'll give the 
fellow the benefit of the doubt—a. sort of 
coquetry. She met him, she scolded him, 
she talked to him of her gilded illusions. 
She must have been very lovely. He had 
just come out from the Malaysian Archi- 
pelago and from unremitting labor, at 
grips with the forest wilderness and those 
simple brown savages. The women he had 
known were ‘harbor’ flirts, white drift- 
wood at the ends of the earth. 

“He lay at this English girl's feet 
watching her with the fire mounting in his 
eyes. It licked at his heart. It set him 
to trembling. He told her over and over 
again that he always got what he wanted. 
One day he put his hand on hers—only 
that, but she said that her ‘body seemed 


to grow still, as if listening. Then she 
blushed and ran away. There was a tu- 
mult in her. She hated him. She re- 


called his eyes, his straight, bony nose, 
his big mouth with the white teeth, his 


broad, short-fingered hands. She hated. 
She was pitiless. She called him a ‘boor, 
a ‘beast, an ‘uncouth barbarian.” She 


avoided him. She lay awake at night 
trembling with fear of him. He wrote to 
her; when his letter was put at her plate 
she felt her whole being collapse under the 
weight of her revulsion. But she said 
nothing to her parents about this letter— 
a note asking her to meet him. What 
had he done? He promised never to 


frighten her again. Nothing was said 
about love; she was a little ashamed of 
her panic. She saw him in the street 


watching her window and he seemed so 
carelessly good-natured and awkward that 
she was sorry for him and giggled and 
blushed behind the window-curtain. 


“T CANNOT tell you this story as she 
told it, for it was an intimate record 
of adolescence—not ordinary, for she was 
not an ordinary girl. She had read, for 
instance, Aucassin and Nicolette, Goethe, 
and in French, of all things, Le Mariage 
de Loti. She thought of passion as be- 
longing in another world; it could never 
touch her; poets would write of it and 
singers sing of it and painters paint it— 
you understand, she preferred her citadel, 
but she had looked over the wall into 
strange country. 

“The Hollander, we suppose, knew noth- 
ing of this. Forces had been let loose in 
him that he was not used to curbing. One 
day when she was alone in the house he 
came there, and not knowing who it was 
that rapped at the door she opened and let 
him in. He explained that he was going 
back to his tobacco planting, and, car- 
ried beyond himself by her presence, told 
her thickly that he loved her, he wanted 
her to marry him and go out there with 
him on the next steamer. He was em- 
barrassed. There were beads of perspira- 
tion on his forehead and he sat stiffly on 
the edge of a chair twisting his hat be- 
tween his hands, It was as if he sensed 
suddenly what a high wall stood between 
that young girl and himseli—a man who 
had seen life from all sides and had prob- 
ably taken his pleasure carelessly enough. 
Not a bad sort. But a man unused to 
the feminine maze he found himself in now. 

“She should have been frightened, but 
she wasn't. He was so humble, so ab- 
jectly at her feet that she felt secure 
and excited, reckless. She wanted to hurt 
him, and out of her obscure consciousness 
came certain ways to tease him. He 
flushed a darker red and went on begging 
in a broken, ridiculous voice. She laughed 
at him... . She told me how she 
laughed, flinging her head back, enjoying 
nis discomfiture. He stopped short, as if 
in doubt, and then laughed, too, leaning 
forward to grasp her hands. She saw his 
eyes, no longer humble, but excited, full 
of little dancing flames. His expression 
was odious. She snatched her hands 
away, suddenly furious. He said: ‘Ill 
discipline you, you little devil! You 
won't forget me.’ And forcing her to his 
will, for he was a strong man, he saw to 
it that she would not forget him. 

“She never encountered him again. He 
went out, slamming the door, leaving her 
in the crumbled citadel, pale, shivering, 
distraught, remembering. She ran to look 
at herself in her mirror, expecting a dif- 
ferent face. She looked at the quiet face 
reflected there and said aloud: ‘I'll pun- 
ish him by forgetting.’ 


Cram’s 
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108) 


“But she didn’t forget. He was always 
there. A complicated and devilish ob- 
session if ever there was one! Instead of 
vanishing, he became more real with time, 
Her mother and father died, and she went 
up to London to earn her living, thinking 
to lose that man in the crowded streets: 
but he was there, sunburned, taciturn, with 
his slow smile and his flickering eyes. He 
had taken possession of her spirit. She 
was, if you can accept so bizarre a state- 
ment, his slave. And I dare say he had 
forgotten her very existence! 

**Do you love him?’ I asked gently, 

“She said she didn’t know. She was 
getting used to him. Perhaps. Other men 
meant nothing to her. Men had made 
love to her, particularly during those 
years of war, when men spoke lightly of 
great things and with respect of little 
things. But there had been no response 
in her because the other was always there, 
listening. In France, at Abbeyville, she 
had lost him for a while. She had worked 
until she dropped asleep in her clothes. A 
mud-stained, greasy, dog-tired Lady of 
Camelot! But when she got back to Lon- 
don, he had followed her. Then she be- 
gan to fear for her wits. She heard his 
voice. Often he spoke to her and put his 
hand on her arm. She thought ‘Tf J 
could see him, I could rid myself of him!’ 
So she made inquiries and found that he 
was still in the East, unmarried, and that 
his plantation had grown considerably. 
She could not go out there, so it seemed 
more simple, considering that there was no 
escape from him, to do what I had pre- 
vented her from doing. And then, for a 
while, she had been free again, until that 
day in Hyde Park, when side by side with 
me, he had come toward her, claiming 
her, body and soul, for himself. 

“Is this too peculiar for your compre- 
hension? Do I seem to be dealing with 
palpable absurdities? She had not seen 
this man for nearly ten years. Yet he had 
so impressed the delicate sensitive-plate 
of her perceptions that he was _ photo- 
graphed there, odious, fascinating, myste- 
rious and terrible—an enemy and a lover, 
unreality and reality, stamped, made irre- 
vocable, yet forever beyond her compre- 
hension. ... 

“She was going out there because she 
could not help herself! 

“She lifted her head and at last met my 
eyes, and in the look, searching and im- 
personal, which passed between us, we 
seemed to clasp hands. I told her that I 
would leave her at Singapore. She was 
to go on, with Knott, of course, who would 
look out for her safety, straight to the 
Coast where it would be easy enough to 
find the Hollander and, if possible, to lay 
his ghost. I told her that I wanted her 
to come back only if she were willing and 
ready. In the meantime she wasn't to con- 
sider me. I even gave her leave to forget 
me. Magnanimous? I wonder! She 
gave me not the slightest encouragement. 
She was grateful but she made no scenes. 


“K NOTT, of course, had to be told 
some of this bizarre story, as I could 
not let her go on alone. You will like my 
wife better if you know that it was she 
who made the purpose of her journey clear 
to that extraordinary old chap. Took him 
aside and talked to him for hours! 


“© AFTERWARDS he came to my state- 
room and for the first time in his long 
service sat down in my presence uninvited. 
‘A wonderful woman,’ he said. ‘We're not 
worthy of her. Very likely I'll have to 
leave her out there. I'll see to that. You 
can trust me, sir. I won't bring her back 
unless her mind is free.’ 
“*You are quite sure you understand, 
Knott?’ : 
“He gave me a queer look. ‘Quite. 
She didn’t, I'm proud to say, spare me. — 
“After that Knott seemed to have left 
my service to go into hers. He- never 
faltered. It was part of the day’s work 
to take his master’s ghost-ridden bride— 
“I find it hard to talk about it. Al 
I know is that I left them at Singa- 
pore and turned back, not knowing whether 
I did right or wrong, outwardly amiable 
and indifferent, inwardly torn to very 
tatters. If she were haunted, I was pos- 
sessed. I prowled about the Peninsula for 
ten days brushing imaginary = specters 
from before my eyes. I had all the nor- 
mal reactions. Jealousy. Rage. Hilarity. 
Suspicion. Indifference. I got back to 
London with an excellent case of post- 
war shell-shock. The woman I loved had 
been swallowed up in that dark country, 
had disappeared, going to heaven knew 
what strange and revolting fate . . + « 
(Concluded on page 114) 
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Fine as were the perfumes created by HousiGAntT for 
Marie Antoinette, each succeeding generation of this old 
French House has brought to them some exquisite better- 
ment. Today, the HousiGantr odeurs are famous the 
world over and are available not only in perfumes but also 
in other exquisite toiletries. In talcum powders you may 
choose from Quelques Fleurs, Idéal, Mon Boudoir, Un Peu 
d’Ambre, La Rose France, Coeur de Jeannette, Quelques 
Violettes, and Fougére Royale. At all smart American 
shops, and priced one dollar everywhere. 











HOUBIGANT, Ine. 


New York, 16 WEsT 49TH ST. MontTrEAL, 46 St. ALEXANDER ST. 


IOUBIGANT 


Extraits, Eaux de Toilette, Poudres de Sachet, Poudres de Tale, Poudres de Riz, Savons 
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A Corner of the French Salon 


“Ohe Comfort of 
Qccustomed Surcoundings 


HE GIDDING 


itselt with things which are so dis- 


Business concerns 


tinctly personal that it is altogether 
appropriate that the building in which it 
is conducted should be personal,-—unstore- 
like. 

Many of our patrons tell us they find 
very distinct comfort in the simplicity and 
privacy of the Gidding Salons,-—that seeing 
things here is a good deal like having them 
sent home to look over. 

Which is as we would have it 
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IN THE VANITY SHOPS 


HE comet-like flight of the modern 

motor, its abrupt habit of depositing 

its occupants in the midst of festivity 
of one sort or another, its condensed space 
—-how is the exquisite woman of to-day to 
cope with conditions such as these and still 
step forth impeccable of dress and im- 
maculate of grooming? 

With their characteristic cleverness, the 
makers of hats, cloaks and gowns, as well 
as of luggage de luxe, have flown to her 
aid; they are equipping her with devices 
that enhance her comfort and beauty while 
en route, but it has been left to the expert 
in beauty culture to bestow upon her the 
final talisman—a really smart, really ade- 
quate, really practical motor dressing-case. 

In the first place, its size: it measures no 
more than ten by eight by three inches, 
and hence is easily slipped into a small 
motor trunk or even into a suit-case. Then, 
its attractive appearance, for its cover sug- 
gests black lacquer, lined and bound with 
Chinese red, and its clasp is a flap of the 
same material and coloring. But best of 
all—its contents, for it holds precisely 
those balms and lotions and powders which 
assuage the discomforts of a long trip in 
the open. 

Snugly fitted into one compartment is 
a jar of cream, extremely soft in texture 
and redolent of spicy rose petals. ‘Oh, 
dream of an old English garden!” thinks 
its fortunate possessor as she removes the 
cover. The preparation is indeed com- 
pounded from a classic English recipe, one 
handed down and used by those famous 
beauties whose clear, brilliant complex- 
ions dazzle us from the canvases of Law- 
rence and Reynolds and Gainsborough. 


A SECOND jar uncovered reveals a_ skin 
nourisher; one peculiarly adapted to 
the needs of a motorist whose complexion 
is prone to undue dryness. Still a third 
cream finds its place in this distracting 
case. It is the most admirable of vanish- 
ing creams; of gossamer delicacy, it should 
be lightly stroked over the face with the 
finger-tips before face powder is applied, 
for otherwise this finely milled substance 
will not survive the breezes of a brisk trip 
in the open. 

The pale yellow cardboard box which 
contains the face powder of this  well- 
planned series is a coquettish little ar- 
rangement, for instead of having a lid 
which raises, it has a drawer which opens. 
“This must have been sifted through chif- 
fon, it is so soft and light and fine,” thinks 
the fair investigator as she fluffs the deli- 
cate substance over her skin. Nor is it 
less perfect in color than in texture, for 
it blends quite ideally, it is discovered, with 
complexions pale or mellow, invariably 
adding a translucent loveliness. 

A quite tiny box, apparently of tortoise- 
shell, piques the feminine searcher after 
beauty. Its content is no less a prepara- 
tion than pomegranate rouge, a remarkable 
paste which may be used for both cheeks 
and lips with the happiest of results. 

Articles of toilet there are as well as 


Note—Harper’s Bazar will send you the names and addresses of any firms mentione 


preparations; an eyebrow brush, two patks 
for the bathing of skin and the erasure of 
blackheads, and several folds of tissue. 

This inclusive array of boxes and flasks, 
deitly labeled in primrose yellow and bright 
scarlet and perfectly fitted into appropriate 
compartments, would make the most ac- 
ceptable of gifts to a departing friend who 
has a passion for short motor trips. Of 
so admirable a composition is the box 
itself that any accidental leakage cannot 
penetrate it to the ruination of leather fit- 
tings or traveling clothes. The contents 
once used, the case may be disposed of 
most cavalierly, for its value lies in its 
practicality and its attractive coloring— 
intrinsic value it has none. Its price, com- 
pletely filled, is but $16.00. 


UT there are those who tour by steamer 

and yacht, as well as by meteoric 
motor, during the spring months. We 
recommend to these more deliberate travel- 
ers a dressing-case of the usual size, but 
of quite unusual attractiveness and con- 
venience. 

It is of a soft taupish alligator skin 
without and of scarlet morocco within, and 
carefully deposited in its six bottles, four 
jars and two flat boxes is an array of 
creams and lotions for a tourist's toilet- 
table which would surely rejoice her heart 
no matter how exigent her taste. 

A beautifying skinfood is the funda- 
mental preparation, for it achieves for 
every skin to which it is applied an in- 
crease in softness, suppleness and delicacy 
and a decrease in blemishes and roughness 
of surface. 

Perhaps no inconvenience is more trying 
to a traveler over long reaches than the 
great variety of bathing waters to which 
she must subject her complexion; that is, 
if she depends altogether upon water as 
a cleanser. One jar that the scarlet-lined 
dressing-case offers contains a_ cleansing 
cream of most desirable quality, for the 
driest skin will find it softening as well as 
cleansing, while an oily skin will emerge 
from it fair and fresh. 

A third jar contains a unique cream, one 
destined to be used around the eyes and 
temples after an application of a certain 
stimulating fluid. Its function is to pre- 
vent the formation of wrinkles and crow s- 
feet, defects which menace even a youthful 
seafarer, 


LAST of all comes an effectual bleachinf 
cream, one that may be used to great 
advantage after a morning’s or afternoons 
exposure to even a_ temperate springtime 
sun, for what April or May voyager by 
sea or land has not viewed at some time 
in her mirror an unexpectedly ruddy nose 
and bright scarlet cheeks? This delight- 
ful cream will do away with such blemishes 
with magical rapidity. . 
So much for creams; now for lotions. 
Here, in the first flask, is a skin-toning 
lotion. It should be used consistently in 
conjunction with the skinfood contained in 
(Concluded on page 114) 
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above; or will be very glad to purchase for you any of the articles described. In ordering, 
send cheque or money-order to Harper’s Bazar, with a letter telling which articles you 


desire. 


L 


Address Harper’s Bazar Shopping Service, 119 W. 40th St., New York City. 























You may order a pattern of Laura's 
frock through Cheney Brothers. Ask 
for pattern by name. State size. Price, 
$7.50, should accompany order. 
Send check or money order to Cheney 
Brothers, gth Avenue at 18th Street, 
New York City. 





The simplicity that fashion most ap- 
proves for day-frocks is charmingly 
expressed in terms of Cheney Shower- 
proof Foulard and sheer Crépe Chenette, 
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LAURA 


SILKS INSPIRE THE 


N terms of smart distinction, 

Cheney Silks interpret the mes- 
sage of the Springtime modes. 
Cheney Showerproof Foulards, 
Cinderellas and Topping Twills 
offer the very latest and most ex- 
clusive ideas in printed silks, which 


are to be in greatest favour for 


MODES OF SPRING 


Spring and Summer. For evening 
frocks, there are lovely Cheney 
Satins and Crépes exquisitely tex- 
tured and subtly tinted; while 
Cheney Bengalines and Satin Barré 
in colours gayly variegated inspire 
the trim lines of the swagger sports 
costume. 


Stores with a reputation for fine merchandise will be quite sure to 
sell Cheney Silks, either by the yard or in garments ready to wear. 





CHENEY BROTHERS 


4th Avenue at 18th Street, New York 
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hey must be irreproachable 
They can be so much more! 


OST women attempt a touch of the different 


in dress 


just enough to distinguish them 


from others. 


Those 


distinction, as 
without 


attain that 
concerned, 
for their 


who wear Cammeyer Shoes 
far as footwear is 
paying extravagant prices 


success. 





BLACK 


STRAPS, 


SUEDE, 





WITH GRAY 
AND HEEL, 


SUEDE, 
BANDS, STRAP 


PEARL GRAY 


BANDS, 
VAMP KID 
TRIMMINGS OF PATENT 


WITH 


HEELS AND 


TAN SUEDE, WITH TAN RUSSIA 

LEATHER. CALFSKIN BANDS, STRAP AND 
TAN RUSSIA CALFSKIN VAMP HEEL. 
WITH FAWN SUEDE BACK AND 
INLAY UNDER STRAPS BROWN SUEDE, WITH BROWN 

ot hates taees PATENT LEATHER BANDS, 
I N 4 \ » 
REBITS LE STRAP AND HEEL, 
PEARL GRAY SUEDE BACK AND 
INLAY UNDER STRAPS BLACK SUEDE, WITH BLACK 
1% INCH COVERED CUBAN PATENT LEATHER BANDS, 
HEEL, STRAP AND HEEL. 


AMMEYER 


Granch uxe 


677~Fifth re 


Venue 
Between S3rd and 54th Streets 


New York’s Most Beautiful Shoe Shop 
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THE 
Mildred 


(Concluded 


end of the 
letters from 
Malacca saying that 
They had _ traced 
starting out to his 


almost the 
three 


“Well, that is 
story. I received 
Knott. One from 
they were all right. 
‘that fellow’ and were 
‘place, aboard a small coast steamer, the 
following day. It was infernally hot 

“Here. Id better read the other two 
Confounded queer documents. He says 
2 EAR Sir: We arrived here safely 

after somewhat of a stew aboard 
the S, S. Gull. No gull, sir. Ten days 
down the coast in the whitest weather I 


| ever saw. Now, what d'you fancy he 
meant by that? ‘Slow Stinking dirty. 
Ship full of black natives, pigs and hens. 
Not at all a place for her ladyship. Her 


ladyship was calm as always. 1 fixed her 
a chair in the shade and stood by. I'll 
wager he did! ‘I was sorry for the way het 
eyes watched the sea. Once she said to me 
Knott, [ll be glad to be going back.” 
I don’t make much of that, but I repeat 
it for your curiosity. We were a_ long 
time getting there. At night it was no 
cooler; there were hot stars, and at times 
rain that steamed on the decks. We saw 
mountains. The place was up a river. We 
tied to a dock at five in the morning. Het 


ladyship came on deck and stood looking 
down at the crowd of coolies and natives 
with one or two white men who stood 
down below staring up at us. She said: 
“This is the place. That’s him in the 
white coat over there; the one with the 
beard.” They had put a gangway down 
and she went ashore and spoke to that 
man. I don't know what she said. But 


I saw her face.’ The old idiot doesn’t say 
what the look in her face was at that mo- 
ment! Ive puzzled over that. He goes 
on: ‘We are staying at one of the planta- 


tion-houses and the steamer has gone away. 


They tell us that she won't come again for 
three or four months. I am cooking for 
her ladyship, and twice a week that man 
dines here. It is not my affair to listen 
to what they say. They talk. I have 
heard their voices going on, out in the 
veranda, late at night. Her ladyship has 


not explained anything to me. She seems 
than you ever saw her. I don't 
pain you, for somehow it 
thing. I have heard her 
and she sits staring out at the 
That man comes and they 
He has a fair-sized place 
but neither is 
He might be 


say this to 

seems a good 
singing 
river, smiling. 
ride together. 
here. He isn’t a gentleman, 
he a man you don't respect. 


| dreaming for all he notices what is going 
on beyond this house where her ladyship 
is. He circles on us like a hungry wolf. 


He calls her ladyship by another name and 
your ring is not on her finger. I am 
watching out. I have arms and I sleep, 
although her ladyship does not know it, 
on the veranda outside her window. I 
have heard that man prowling, but I am 
not afraid of him. If you want my word 


for it, her ladyship can handle him. He 
has a real look about him. No ghosts 
there. And her ladyship isn’t afraid of 
real things. She looks him straight in the 
face. I must close, this letter goes by 
native boat to meet the steamer on her 
way north in the Strait. I am your obedi- 
ent servant, Knott.’ 

HAT’S all. Damned little! I tried 

to drag more out of the paper, out of 


space, out of my tortured imagination. I 
understand nothing. Nothing! 
“Then a month ago, this, from Malacca: 
‘Dear Sir: We are coming home. 
We are forced to wait here. Her ladyship 
is ill with a fever, but she instructs me 


IN THE VA 


(Concluded 


the first jar, for rapid results are 
thus achieved. 
Second in order 


truly remarkable 


more 


comes a_ liquid with 
qualities, for it over- 
comes undue oiliness of the skin and en- 
larged pores, and, of supreme interest to 
the traveler, that discoloration of the neck 
and throat which is the result of wearing 
furs and certain closely-fitted fabrics. 

A stimulating fluid fills the third bottle, 
one which will bring the blood to the sur- 
face of the skin, moderate the lines and 
tighten relaxed flesh and muscles in an in- 
credibly short time. Its use should be 
immediately followed by an application of 
the cream contained in the third jar. 

Fourth comes a healing balsam, excellent 


for redness of the skin, blotches and pim- 
ples; fifth, a bottle filled with tiny gran- 
ules which will replace soap for wash- 
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PRECIOUS CERTITUDE 


Cram’s Story 
from page 110) 
to tell you that there is no ill in hey 
spirit I repeat her exact words. I have 
got a good English doctor for her, a Doc 
tor Smith from Birmingham. God knows 
why he is out in a place like this, but he 
seems to know his business. I cannot tell 
you what has happened beyond certain 
facts. I will be brief... The precious fel- 
low will be brief, mind you! ‘Six weeks 
ago her ladyship said to me: “It was all 
a dream, Knott. We can go home.” After 


that she seemed not to want to see that 
fellow. His look of a hungry wolf went 
to my heart. If you will pardon me, I 


think I can recognize when a man is des- 


perate. Her ladyship was free of him, 
but he wasn’t free of her. He'd got her 
on his mind, like. One day she called him 
to her and told him what she told you, 


and, I’m proud to say, me, who am her 


obedient servant and can keep a secret. 
They were on the veranda, her ladyship’s 
voice down, that man groaning and carry- 
ing on. I could hear him in the kitchen, 
It sounded as if she stabbed him in the 
heart again and again with her words. | 
ran out and he was stumbling away, walk- 


ing fast and tripping over everything for 
all the world like a drunkard. Her lady- 
ship looked after him and then at me 
with a funny smile. “It’s all right, Knott,” 
she said. ‘Now I can forget him.  For- 


ever.” She put her hands over her eyes 
and said: “I'll be glad to see England.” 
Then she began to shiver, “I’ve pun- 
ished him,” she said. Like that. Over 


and over. We got out of there the next 
week. That man never came again. He 
never came back to the place. An old 
man, a native man, found his hat on the 
beach. They said that he swam out of 
the inlet into the Strait. In the dark. 
Not a safe thing to do. But he might 


have been swimming away from a ghost of 
his own, They call him dead, but they 
have no proof—only his hat and his foot- 


prints down to the river’s edge. I will 
wire you from Singapore. Your obedient 
servant, Knott.’ 

“Well, that’s all.” 

The Englishman folded the letters and 


“We seem 
Are you 


put them back in his pocket. 
to be getting in to Harwich. 
putting up there?” 

Yes.’ The American opened his eyes 
with a slight start. ‘I’m down here to 
watch some British undersea experiments. 
We are getting in! Excellent run.” 
men gathered together their 
paraphernalia as the train, 
with rain-splashed windows, approached 
the town. They said nothing more, as if 
reminded of the strangeness of their confi- 
dence. But on the station platform, in a 
sudden, confusing bustle of porters and 
guards, in a strong wind flavored with salt 
spray from the Channel, they rather awk- 
wardly clasped hands. 


HE two 
traveling 


The American said: “There is, after 
all, beauty. You have your precious cer- 
titude. Indubitable.” 

A sort of tidal wave of hurrying pas- 


sengers separated them. 


But in the morning the American hap- 
pened to see his Englishman again. They 
passed, apparently unrecognizing. For the 


American had seen, out of one corner 0! 
his humorous, interested eyes, his English- 
man and a pretty woman with copper hair, 
buying post-cards at a corner stand! And 
he heard, with those ears attuned to 
strange microphonic harmonies, the light- 
est-hearted laughter in the world. 

“I'll be damned,” he said, as he went 
on, “if I'm not sorry for that Hollander. 
After ail- 


NITY SHOPS 


ing the hands when traveling, that is, 1! 
they are to be kept smooth and white. 

Last of all is a liquid powder which 
gives to the face an exquisite soitness of 
tint for hours after its applic ition. 

In the flat boxes the inquisitive investi- 
eator finds first a luscious rouge; second, a 
compressed powder of surpassing becom- 
ingness. All of the essential toilet articles 
in silver finish are to be found in this 
complete case as well as ample space for 
mules and robe de nuit. And of acute Im 
terest to the foreign tourist is the know!- 
edge that her store of preparations ma) 
he renewed in London and again in Paris, 
in Grafton Street and the Faubourg 
Honoré. 

The cose, filled completely, 
but any one of the preparations may 
had_ sep: rately. 
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Sheri? 


366 FIFTA AVE. 


(Near 35th St.) 


NEW YORK 


HE first warm days of Spring stir 
a desire for things new, beautiful 
and interesting—exactly what Sheri- 
dan has anticipated and produced. 


This afternoon Frock that 1s graceful and flattering is made of 
Jade green Crepe Roma, with Hand Applique of self material. 


In the season’s new colors. 


GOWNS 


Afternoon Evening 
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HARPER’S RAZAR 


THE RUSTLE OF SILK 


Cosmo 


Hlamilton’s 


Novel 


(Continued from page 69) 


hitherto his one treasure and refreshment. 
hey went hand in hand through those 
lovely days, like a boy and a girl. He 


led her from one pet place to another and 
lay at her feet, watching her with wonder, 
or going close to kiss her eyes and hair to 
prove again and yet again that she was not 
a dream. And every moment smoothed a 
line from his face and pointed the way to 
his need of her in all the days to come. But 
while he showed that he had lived his future 
and had begun to spend his past, she, even 
then, forgot her past and turned her eyes to 
the future Those holiday days, which 
bound them together, must come to an end, 
of course, And while she reveled in them, 
as he did, and avoided any mention of the 
work to which he must return, she had 
found herself in finding him, and, becoming 
woman at last, saw her great responsibility 
and developed the sense of protection that 
grows with woman’s love. 

And this new sense was strengthened 
and made all the more necessary because 
his desire to make holiday had come about 
through her. And while she lay in his arms 
in all the ecstasy of love she knew she 
would fall far short of her achievement if 
she should become of more importance in 
his life than the work that he seemed to 
have utterly forgotten. It was for her, she 
began to see, to send him back with re- 
newed energy and fire, and then, installed in 
a secret nest, to fulfil the part marked out 
for her as she conceived it and give him the 
rustle of silk. 

If she had been the common schemer, 
using her sex magnetism to provide luxuries 
and security—the golden cage as she had 
called it in her youth—the way was easy. 
But love and hero-worship had placed her 
on another level. Her cage was Fallaray’s 
heart in which she was imprisoned for life. 
Looking into the future with the suddenly 
awakened practicality that she had inher- 
ited from her mother, she began to lay out 
careful plans. She must find a girl to take 


her place with Lady Feo. Gratitude de- 
manded that. She would go home until 
such time as she could take a_ furnisned 


flat to which Fallaray could come without 
attracting attention. What her parents 
were to be told required much thinking. 
All her ideas of a salon, of meeting politi- 
cal chiefs, of going into a certain set of 
society were foolish, she could see. The 
second of the most important of her new 
duties, she told herself, was to shield Falla- 
ray from gossip which would be of use to 
his political enemies and so-called friends: 
the first to dedicate her life henceforward, 
by every gift that she possessed and could 
acquire to the inspiration and the relaxa- 
tion of the man who belonged more to his 
country than he did to her. 

She knew from the observation of speci- 
fic cases and from her study of the memoirs 
and the lives of famous courtesans that men 
were not held long by sex attraction alone, 
although by that, rather than by beauty 
and by wit, they were captured. She must, 
therefore, she owned with naive frankness, 
apprentice herself anew, this time to the 
cultivation of intelligence. She must be 
able, eventually, to talk Fallaray’s language, 
and add brain to her rustle of silk. 

All these things worked in her mind, sud- 
denly set into action like one of her father’s 
doctored watches, while she wandered 
through the sunny hours with Fallaray. All 
that was French and thrifty and practical 
in her nature awoke with all that was pas- 
sionate and love-giving. And when at 
night she had to leave him to return to the 
cottage of the sympathetic woman, whose 
discretion deserved a monument, she kept 
awake for hours to think and plan. She 
was no longer the lady’s maid, going with 
love and adoration and long deferred hope 
from one failure to another, no longer the 
trembling girl egged forward to a forlorn 


hope. She had found the gate in the wall. 
entered into a golden responsibility and 
blossomed into a woman, 


*sEO’S new man, Clive Arrowsmith, had 

driven her down to the races at Windsor. 
Two of his horses, carrying colors new to 
the betting public, were entered. No one 
knew anything about them, so that if they 
won, and they were out to win, the odds 
would be good. There was a chance of 
making some money, always useful. 

“I rather like this meeting,” she said 
“It’s a sort of picnic peopled with carica- 
tures,” and sailed into the enclosure elas- 
tically, in more than usually characteristic 


Every variety of outdoor sport, combine d with a little study if it be de sire 


this is the ideal summer life for a boy or girl. 
Chambers of 
help you select just the camp that will benefit yor 


good camp. Let Kenneth N. 


clothes. She had discarded the inevitable 
tam-o'-shanter, for once, in favor of 





ama hat, which looked very coo! a liehe 
and threw a soft shadow over her face She 
was in what she called a soit mood, ana 
ing that she was playing a feminine réle 
and leading up to a serious affair. \rrow- 


smith was obviously pucka, and his height 
and slightness, well-shaped close-cropped 
head, small straw-colored mustache, straight 
nose, strong chin with a deep cleft. and 
gray eyes which had a way, most attractive 
to women, of disbelieving everything they 
said, had affected Feo and “reall rather 
rattled” her, as she had confessed to 
Georgie Malwood late one night. After her 
recent bad picks, which had left a nasty 
taste of humiliation behind, she was very 
much in the mood for an old fashioned 
sweep into sentiment. She had great hopes 
of Arrowsmith and had seen him every day 
since Sunday He was not easy. He 
erected mental bunkers. He was plus two 
at the game, which was good for hers, Al. 
together he was very satisfactory, and his 
horses added to the fun, on the side 

“It's rather a pet of mine,” he said, look- 
ing round with a sort of affectionate recog. 
nition, “because when I was at Eton I 
broke bounds once or twice and had the 
time of my life here. Everything tastes 
better when there’s a law against drinking 
But I never thought I should come here 
with you.” 

“Have you ever thought about it, then?” 

“Yes,” he said, leaning on the rail and 
looking under her hat with what was only 
the third of his unironical examinations, 
She had memorized the other two. Was 
she approaching the veteran class? “The 
day you were married I happened to be 
passing St. Margaret's and the crowd of 
fluttering women held me up. I saw you 
leave the church and I said to myself, ‘My 
God, if I ever know that girl, ('ll have a 
try to put a diferent smile on her face.” 

“You interest me, Cupid,’ she said, giy- 
ing him a nickname on the spur of the 


moment. “What sort of smile, if you 
please?” 

“One that wouldn’t make me want to 
hit you,” he answered, still looking. 


“You'll never achieve your object on the 
way out of church.” 
“No, that’s dead certain.” 


AND she wondered whether he had scored 

or she had. She would like to have 
felt that he was hard hit enough to go 
through with this affair, hell for leather, into 
the Divorce Court and out into marriage. 
It came to her at that moment, for the first 
time, that she liked him—more than liked 
him; that he appealed to her and did odd 
new things to her heart. She felt that she 
could make her exit from the gang with this 
man. 

As. for Arrowsmith, he was. sufficiently 
hard hit to hate Feo for the record that 
she had made, sufficiently in love with her 
to resent her kite-tail of indiscriminations, 
He loved but didn’t like her, and this 
meant that he would unmagnetize himself 
as soon as he could and bolt. The bunkers 
that she had found in his nature were those 
of fastidiousness, not often belonging to 
men. But for being the son of Arrow- 
smith, the iron founder whose wealth had 
been quadrupled by the war, he would have 
been a poet, although he might never have 
written poetry. As it was, he considered 
that women should be chaste, and was the 
object of derision for so early Victorian 
an opinion. The usual hobby thus failing, 
he raced, liking thoroughbreds who played 
the game. A queer fish, Arrowsmith. 

Georgie Malwood came up. She was 
with her fourth mother-in-law, Mrs. ¢ laude 
Malwood,. whose back view was seventeen, 
but whose face was older than the Pyra- 
mids. And Arrowsmith drifted off to the 
paddock. 

But they lunched and spent the day to- 
ether and one of the horses, “Mince Pie, 
won the fourth race at six to one, beating 
the favorite by a short head. And %9 
Féo had a good day. They got away 
ahead of the crowd, except for the people 
of the theater who had to dine early an 
steady down before entering upon the ardu- 
ous duties of the night, especially those . 
the chorus who, in these days of Reviews, 
were called upon to make so many changes 
of clothes. Art demands many sacrifices 
_. . . It had been decided that = 
Ritz would do for dinner and one 0! the 

(Continued on page 115) 
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CA Lesson from Personal Experience 


OR some time past my establishments in Paris and London 

have been claiming my personal attention and presence 

rather more frequently than usual. To save time in trav- 
elling between the two cities, | made it a practice to do the 
trip by aeroplane service. On my last crossing, owing to a 
very nasty fog, the pilot had great difficulty in finding the 
landing at Croydon, near London. 

Our pilot was a man always called into service when weather 
conditions appeared to be uncertain. He of all other men on 
the staff “knows” how to handle the machine in that kind of 
= weather. So they nicknamed him “‘the blizzard 
pilot. 

Had we not had the good fortune of having the services of 
that man, had the company which conducts this aerial service 
not understood the necessity of employing pilots who are spe- 
cialists in special sort of weather, our trip might have ended 
disastrously. 

This incident is not without value as an object lesson in con- 
nection with the topic of woman's beauty. 

And this is how: There are uncounted numbers of women 
who are sailing along merrily with flawless, beautiful faces,— 
using haphazardly any cream, lotion or powder that they may 
pick up on acounter. Many again take a sort of singular and 
questionable pride in the fact that they do not use anything at 
all for the face. But all at once, and without warning, some- 
thing happens. The discovery is made that the skin is losing 
its lustre. It is fading,—quite decidedly fading. They begin 
to worry. The thing is getting on their nerves. They find 
themselves in the throes of the “dirty weather’ phase of skin 
condition. 

Now | do not intend to blow my own trumpet. The song 
of songs of self-praise shall be left to those whom no one else 
has praise for. Also, I know perfectly well that if you have 
not yet made my professional acquaintance, it can be due only 
to one of three reasons: You may be one of those who flatter 
themselves they have no need of any sort of skin treatment. 
In that case you are not unlike the woman who thought she 
had no need of taking care of her teeth until maddening tooth- 
ache drove her to the dentist. ; 

Or it may be that my press advertising has not been wide- 
spread enough to call your attention to my existence. You 
see, | am one of those old-fashioned bodies who still cling to 
the idea that while modern business conditions call for a cer- 
tain amount of press advertising, yet the most effective manner 
of advertising is through what one accomplishes, through the 
quality of the things one makes. It is perhaps a slow way to 
— the goal, but, oh, the glorious feelimg when you get 

ere! 

The third reason might be that you do, indeed, know the 
character of my work, and are really in need of my services 
and of the Valaze Beauty Preparations which | supply, but 
in the back of your head there is the idea that my fees are too 
high. You are apparently one of the sharers in the open 
secret that my Paris and London houses have for their clients 
Queens, Princesses (to be frank about it, there had been Em- 
presses, too, but that august rank no longer exists) and other 
ladies of eminence in society and art. Hence, probably, your 
timidity concerning fees. 

Well, I plead guilty to that. I admit that I have been the 
recipient of the highest fees ever paid to a Beauty Specialiste. 
But what of it> Whatever the fees might have been, there 
was always full value given in return. And that is the main 
thing after all. Is it not? 

was in a position to command those exceptional fees for 


a 


exceptional beauty service and very exacting attendance, but 
the distinction could not have been mine if | had been unable 
actually to earn them. That's it: Earn them. 

But as a matter of fact my fees in this democratic country 
are within the comfortable reach of every democratic purse, 
they are moderate and reasonable. While a treatment is be- 
ing administered to you the foundation is being built upon 
which you can yourself continue to tend, develop and re- 
create the beauty of your skin and complexion by means of 
my scientific and exclusive Valaze Beauty Preparation for 
home treatment. 

It would be trifling with your intelligence, an impertinence, 
in fact, to suggest that | have become the vogue for the rea- 
son, let us say, that some one in my family happened to be a 
noted painter, poet or patrician, that of my namesakes the 
ethereal Ida Rubinstein is the darling of France and the 
world’s greatest classic danseuse, the leonine Anton Rubin- 
stein, in his day, was the world’s greatest pianist, and that his 
mantle of musical wizardry has descended upon the shoulders 
of Arthur Rubinstein—for these or for any other reason ex- 
cept the one real reason that | succeeded in mastering my 
profession of Beauty Specialiste. That does make one con- 
spicuous. But before proficiency became mastery, before it 
reached the elevation from which it could command the at- 
tention of the world’s select, | had to have behind me years 
of preparatory study and much patient research. Not alone 
experience was essential, but also expertness; a skillful hand, 
artistic taste, a knowing eye,—much theory, but infinitely 
more practice. None of these can be bought in the world’s 
markets. They must be acquired by dint of toilsome endeav- 
or, downright drudgery. 

One never hears of any one becoming a lawyer over night, or a 
surgeon, or even a shoemaker or blacksmith. But, strangely enough, 
there have been instances of individuals pretending to have been mirac- 
ulously transformed into Beauty Specialists—over night. And it may 
seem singular that they can obtain a hearing even for their short span 
of life. But it is easily explained by the very ordinary fact that there 
always are women whose curiosity, whose pathological hunger or 
passion for something new, is so great that they cannot resist trying 
every new thing that is advertised. 

One may pardonably perhaps try every new dressmaker or milliner, 
if one can afford it, because if the dress or hat prove a failure, one can 
have another. But when it touches the question of satisfying curiosity 
at the peril of such a particularly prized possession as the skin, is it not 
wiser,—I ask you in all sincerity,—rather to pocket the little pangs of 
morbid curiosity? For is not the skin a vital organ and therefore of 
vital interest? 

And so let it be one of your firmest resolutions, before you decide 
to ask any one for advice or guidance concerning treatment of the skin, 
to look up professional standing, examine the record; ascertain whether 
it is of mushroom growth,—after the title of a recent novel, “‘Out of the 
Nowhere into Nothing’’,—or whether it rests on a solid foundation, its 
roots grounded in experience and sound scientific training. 

Is the Pilot fit for the serious business of taking care of your beauty 
needs? That is the question! 


ATLANTIC CITY 
1515 Boardwalk 


PARIS 
126 Fbg. St. Honore 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
30 N. Michigan Ave. 


LONDON 
24 Grafton Str., W. 1 


NEW YORK 
46 W. 57th Street 





A full assortment of Mme. Rubinstein’s Valaze Beauty Specialties may be had at the following 
DEPOTS, AGENTS AND LICENSEES: 
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GOLFLEX 


Outdoor cApparel 
for Women 


—joy of the outdoor woman, mainstay of 
the spring and summer wardrobe! GoL_FLEx 
Suits come through the most strenuous day 
with their master-tailored lines as smart as 
ever—their exclusive Worsted Jersey fabric 
uninjured by wear, weather, or salt water. 

Go trex Imported Tweeds, Homespuns, 
Silks, Flannels, and Mixtures bear the same 
reputation for quality. They are sold, at 
moderate prices, by good stores everywhere. 


Write for Spring Style Booklet 
Originated and sold at wholesale only by 
WILKIN & ADLER, Inc. 
500 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Garment Center Capito 
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dancing clubs afterwards. But on the way 
yut Gordon Macquarie pranced up to Feo, 
utterly inextinguishable, with a hatband 
of one color and a tie of another and clothes 
that would have frightened a steam-roller. 
“Oh hello, old thing,” he cried out, giving 
one of his choicest wriggles. “How goes 
it?” 

To which Feo replied, with her most 
courteous insolence, “Out, Mr. Macquarie,” 
touched Arrowsmith’s arm and went. 

But the nasty familiarity of that most 
poisonous bounder did something queer to 
Arrowsmith’s physical sense, and he couldn't 
for the life of him play conversational ball 
with Feo on the road home. “To follow 
that,” he thought and was nauseated. 

But Feo was in her softest, her most 
feminine mood, Aiter dinner she was go- 
ing to dance with this man and be held in 
his arms. It was a delightful surprise to 


discover that she possessed a heart. She 
had begun to doubt it. She had been an 
experimentalist hitherto. And so. she 


didn’t have much to say. And when they 
emerged from the squalor of Hammersmith 
and were passing Queen’s Road, Bays- 
water, the picture of Lola came suddenly 
into her mind, the girl in love, and she 
wondered sympathetically how she was 
getting on. 
“What 
those new 
band plays Bohéme at the Ritz 


hate 
the 


shall I wear to-night? I 
fvoehs . . «+ 4 Rope 


No diamonds, just pearls. He's a pearl 
man, I think. And Ill brush Peau 
d’Espagne through my hair. What a pro- 


file he has—Cupid.” And she shuddered. 
She had married a profile, the fool. To be 
set free was impossible. The British public 
did not allow its Cabinet Ministers to be 
divorced ar 

At Dover Street 
from the car. He 
rang the door-bell 

“You look white,” 
the matter?” 

le was grateful for the chance. 
old wound,” he said. “It 
me from time to time.” 

“That doesn’t mean that you'll have to 
chuck to-night?"’ She was aghast. 

“I'm awfully afraid so, if you don't 
mind. It means bed, instantly, and a 
doctor. Do forgive me. I can’t help my- 
self. I wish to God I could.” 

She swallowed an indescribable disap- 
pointment and said, “Good night, then. 
So sorry. Ring me up in the morning and 
let me know how you feel.” 

But she knew that he wouldn't. It was 
written round his mouth. And as she went 
up-stairs she whipped herself and cursed 
Macquarie and looked back at her kite- 
tail of indiscriminations with overwhelm- 
ing regret Arrowsmith was a 
pucka man. 


Arrowsmith 
handed Feo 


sprang 
out and 
she said. “What's 

“That 
back on 


goes 


RNEST TREADWELL watched the car 

come and go. 

Lola had given out at home that she 
was to be away with Lady Feo, but that 
morning he had seen in the paper that her 
ladyship was in town. She had “been 
seen” dining at Hurlingham after the polo 
match with Major Clive Arrowsmith, 
D. S. O., late Grenadier Guards. Dying 
to see Lola to break the wonderful news 
that his latest sonnet on Death had been 
printed by the Westminster Gazette, the 
first of his efforts to find acceptance in any 
publication, Treadwell had hurried to Dover 
Street, had ventured to present himself at 
the area door and had been told by Ellen 
that Lola was away on a holiday. 

For half an hour he had been walking 


up and down the street looking with 
puzzled and anxious eyes at the house 
which had always seemed to him to wear 
a sinister look . If she had not 


been going away with Lady Feo, why had 
she said that she was? A holiday—alone, 
stolen from her people and from him to 
whom hitherto she had always told every- 
thing? What was the meaning of it? 
. She, Lola, had not told the 
The thought blew him into the air, 
like an explosion. Considering himself, 
with the egotism of all half-baked social- 
ists, to be an intellectual from the fact that 
he read Massingham and quoted Sidney 
Webb, he boasted of being without faith in 
God and_ constitution. He sneered at 
Patriotism now, and while he stood for 
Trades Unionism remained, like all the 
rest of his kind, an individualist to the 
marrow. But he had believed in Lola be- 
cause he loved her and she inspired him, 
and without her encouragement and praise 
he knew that he would let go and crash. 
Just as he had been printed in the West- 
minster Gazette! 

And she had not told the truth, even to 
her people. Where was she? What was 


truth. 











she doing? To whom could she go to 
spend a holiday? She had no other re. 
lation than her aunt and she also was in 
town. Ellen had told him so in answer 
to his question. Back into a mind 
black with jealousy and suspicion—he was 
without the habit of faith—came the Dic- 
ture of Lola, dressed like a lady, getting 
out of a taxicab at the shady-looking 
in Castleton Terrace. 
then? 

Dover Street was at the bottom of it all 
and her leaving home to become a lady's 
maid to such a woman as Lady Feo. She 
must have caught some of the poison of 
that association, God knew what! ee 
In time of trouble it is always the atheist 
who is the first to call on God. 


house 
Had she lied to him 


E was about to leave the street in 
which the Fallaray house had now as- 
sumed the appearance of a morgue to him 
when Simpkins came up from the area, 


with a dull face. After a moment of 
irresolution he followed and caught the 
valet up. ‘“Where’s Miss Breezy?” he 


asked abruptly. 

Simpkins was all the more astonished at 
the question for the trouble on that young 
cub’s face. He looked him over sharply— 
the cheap cap, the too long hair, the big 
nose, the faulty teeth, the pasty face, the 
unathletic body, the awkward feet. Lola 
was in love. He knew that well enough 
But not with this lout, that was certain, 
or no poet. “I don't know as ‘ow 
got to answer that question,” he said, 
just to put him in his place. 

“Yes, you have. Where is she?’ 

“You ought ter know.” He _ himself 
knew, and as there was no accounting for 
tastes, and Lola had made a friend of this 
anemic hooligan, why didn’t Ae? He lived 
round the corner from the shop, anyhow. 

“But IL doen't know. Neither do her 
father and mother.” 

“What's that?’’ Simpkins drew up short. 
“You don’t know what you're talkin 
about. She went home last Thursday to 
get a little rest until to-morrer, Tuesday.” 

Treadwell would have cried out, “It isn't 
true,’ but he loved Lola and was loyal. 
He had met Simpkins in Queen's Road, 
Bayswater, and had seen him on familiar 
terms with Mr. Breezy, but he was a mem- 
ber of the Fallaray household and as such 
was not to be let into this—this trouble. 
Not even the Breezys must be told before 
Lola had been seen and had given an ex- 


planation. They didn’t love her as much 
as he did—nor did anyone else in the 
world. And so he said, loyalty overma# 


tering his jealousy and fear, “Oh, is that 
I haven’t had time to look in lately. 
I didn’t know.” And seeing a huge un- 
belief in Simpkins’s pale eyes he hurried 
on to explain. “Being in the neighborhood 
and having some personal news for Lola I 
called at your house. Was surprised to 
hear that she was away. That’s all. Good 


so? 


night.” And away he went, head forward, 
left foot turning in, long arms swinging 


loose. 

But he had touched the spring in Simp- 
kins to a jealousy and a fear that were 
precisely similar to his own, Lola was 
not at home. Treadwell knew it and had 
called at Dover Street expecting to find 
her there. They had all been told lies be- 
cause she was doing something of which 


she was ashamed. The night that 
she had come in, weeping, dressed like a 
lady. The words that had burned 


into his soul the evening of his proposal 
i “so awfully in love with some- 
body else and it’s a difficult world... - 
Perhaps I never shall be married and 
that’s the truth, Simpky. It’s a difficult 
world.” 

“Hi,” he called out. “Hi,” 
after Treadwell, full stride. 


and started 


than face those searching 

eyes again, at the back of which there 
was a curious blaze, Treadwell took to 
his heels, and followed hard by Simpkins, 
whose fanatical spirit of protection was 


UT rather 


stirred to its depths, dodged from one 
street into another. The curious chase 
would have ended in Treadwell’s escape 


but for the sudden intervention, in Vis0 
Street, of a policeman who slipped out 0! 
the entrance to the Albany and caught the 
boy in his arms, i 
“Now then, now then,” he said. “Whats 
all this ’ere?” ; : 
And up came Simpkins, blowing badly, 
with his ‘ie under his left ear. “It’s «+ : 
it’s alri, Saunders. A friendly race thats 
all. Hes ... . he’s a pal er mine. 
Well run, Ernie!” And he put his arm 
round Treadwell’s shoulders, laughing. 
And the policeman, whose win 
(Continued on page 120) 
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Thousands 
of oll-laden 


OLS — 


Essential to the beauty and 
health of any complexion, yet 
they destroy woman’s chief 
charm, if they are neglected 


VERY inch of your face contains hundreds 

of tiny pores. Each pore, brimming with 
natural oil, traps and holds any floating particle 
of dust which comes in contact with it daily. 


Look at the sunlight streaming in through the 
windows and you will see,in the dancing motes, 
how much microscopic dust is always in the air. 


Unless removed, this dust and grime, combin- 
ing with the oil, clogs the pores, hinders their 
important cleansing function— and makes com- 
plexion health and beauty impossible. 


Soap and water alone will not remove this 
foreign matter and the impurities dammed up 
behind them. Washing merely clears the surface 
of the skin—the troublemaker lodges within 
the pores. Left to its vicious work, it will 
undermine skin health and will cause enlarged 


pores and blackheads. 


Certain oils dissolve impurities 


To acquire and keep a clear, smooth, radiant 
complexion, therefore, you must give your pores 
a thorough cleansing every night. The way is 
easy. Certain oils, when scientifically com- 
pounded, will penetrate the pores, will dissolve 
the oily mass in each and, little by little, will 
bring it to the surface. A soft cloth will remove 
oils and impurities together. 


These oils have been combined in Melba Skin 
Cleanser. Thousands of women have used this 
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cream for twenty-nine years, and thus kept 
their skins youthful and radiant. If you, too, 
would have the satiny clear complexion women 
and men alike admire, begin tonight to really 
cleanse your pores. 


Complexion health and beauty 
Apply Melba Skin Cleanser. Allow it sufficient 


time to penetrate the pores before removing. 
The first time you wipe the cream off you will 
see and feel how much you have needed it. By 
the end of the first week, you will be amazed 
at the smoothness and softness of your skin, its 
new, fine texture. Even when care of your 
complexion has been sacrificed to other duties, 
the improvement will be gratifying. 


Then, to remove or prevent wrinkles and bring 
added color, massage lightly with Melba Face 
Cream Skin Massage. This will stir the circula- 
tion and bring more blood to nourish the tissues. 
The cream is astringent and will narrow and 
refine the pores. 


Right face powder is important 


Now, to add the final touch of beauty, it is 
important that every day you use the right face 
powder. The coated or “calcimined” look you 
see so often comes through use of a coarse face 
powder. To blend evenly with the tone and 
texture of your complexion, face powder must 
be infinitely fine. 


S 


Melba Skin Cleanser, 50 cents 

Melba Face Cream Skin Massage, 50 cents 
Melba Lov’me Face Powder, 75 cents 
Melba Skin Lotion, 35 cents 


Since 1893, thousands of mothers have kept their skins youthful 
by using the same Melba Creams their daughters now apply 


Under the microscope, the most beautiful skin 
is revealed as a region of tiny hills and valleys. 
Unless a face powder is superfine, it will not 
cling evenly to these delicate contours but will 
fill the depressions and produce that coated look 
all women of culture seek to avoid. 


By a wonderful new process of air-sifting, Melba 
face powders are now made so fine they float on 
air, blend admirably with any skin and cling 
perfectly, whether you dance, golf, motor or ride. 


To enhance individual charm 


Melba powders are delightfully fragrant. From 
a wide variety of odors, you can select the scent 


your personality. This scent you can also match 
in a Melba perfume or toilet water and thus 
preserve the delicate individuality of the fra- 
grance you have chosen. 


Thirty thousand drug stores, department stores 
and specialty shops throughout the United States 
offer Melba products for sale. This national 
distribution has been effected without advertis- 
ing other than theappreciativecommentof Melba 
users to their friends. When you go to the toilet 
goods counter of your favorite store and ask for 
a Melba face cream or powder, you have the 
assurance that a multitude of other women for 
more than a quarter of a century have found them 
dependable aids tocomplexion health and beauty. 
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I. Miller Springtime 
Slippers 


In New York or any smart 
community, the more fashion- 
able woman invariably wears 


slippers designed by I. Miller. 


The new Spring creations, ex- 
quisitely modeled. and most 
original, are now being presented 
at the I. Miller Shops in New 
York and Chicago and at Shops 


ot 


reputation in other cities. 
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good, laughed too, at the sight of those 
panting men “Mind wot yer do, Mr. 


Simpkins,” he said, to the nice little feller 


with whom he sometimes took a drink at 
the bottom of the area steps. “Set up 
‘eart trouble if yer not careful.” 

Set up heart trouble? - Simp- 
kins 1ooked with a sudden irony at the boy 
who also would give his life to Lola. And 
the look was met and understood. It put 


them on another footing, they could see. 

After a few more words of badinage the 
policeman mooched off to finish his talk 
with the tall-hatted keeper of the Albany 
doorway. And Simpkins said gravely and 
quietly, “Treadwell, we've got to go into 
this, you and me. We're in the same boat 
and Lola’s got ter be—looked after, by 
both of us.” 

Treadwell nodded. “I’m frightened,” he 
said, without camouflage 

“So am I,” said Simpkins 

And they went off together, slowly, 
brought into confidence by a mutual heart 
trouble that had already set up. 


UT there was no uneasiness in Queen's 

Road, Bayswater. John Breezy and his 
good wife were happy in the belief that 
their little girl was enjoying the air and 
scents of the country with her ladyship. 
They had neither the time nor the desire 
to dig deeply into the daily papers. To 
read of the weathercock policy of the 
over-burdened Prime Minister tradition- 
ally, nationally, and mentally unable to 
deal with the great problems that fol- 
lowed upon each other's heels, made 
Breezy blasphemous and brought on an 
incapacity to sit still. And so he 
merely glanced at the front page, hoping 
against hope for a new government headed 
by such men as Lord Robert Cecil, Lord 
Derby, Sir Donald Maclean and Arthur 
Fallaray and for the ignominious downfall 
of all professional scavengers and mounte- 
banks who were playing ducks and drakes 


with the honor and the traditions of Par- 
liament. He had no wish to be under the 
despotism of a Labor Government, having 


seen that loyalty to leaders was unknown 
among Trades Unionists and that princi- 
ples were things which they had never had 
and never would have the courage to avow. 

As for Mrs. Breezy she never had time 
for the papers. She didn’t know and 
didn’t care which party was in power, or 
the difference between them, and when she 
heard her husband discuss politics with his 
friends, burst into a tirade and get red in 
the face as every self-respecting man has 
the right to do, she just folded her hands 
in her lap, smiled, and said to herself, 
“Dear old John, what would he do in the 
millennium, with no government to con- 
demn!” Therefore, these people had not 
seen in the daily “Chit-chat about So- 


ciety” the fact that Lady Feo had not leit 
town, They never read those luscious mor- 
sels. Because Lady Feo had not leit 
town, Aunt Breezy had been too busy to 
come round on her usual evening, when 


she would have discovered immediately 
that Lola was up to something and put the 


fat in the fire. And so they were happy 
in their ignorance-——-which is, pretty often, 
the only state in which happiness is 


al hieved. 
Over dinner that night—a scrappy meal, 
because whenever any one entered the shop 
Mrs, Breezy ran out to do her best to 
sell something—the conversation turned to 
the question of Lola’s marriage, as it fre- 
quently did. That public house on the 
river with its kitchen garden still rankled. 
“You know, John,” said Mrs. Breezy 
suddenly, “I’ve been thinking it all over. 
We were wrong to suppose that Lola 
would ever have married a man like Simp- 
kins.” 
“Why? 
clean-minded, thinks a good deal of 
self and has a nice bit of money stowed 
away You don’t want her to become en- 
gaged to one of these young fly-by-nights 
round here, do you—little clerks who 
spend all their spare money on clothes, 
have no ambition, no education, and want 
to get as much as they can for nothing?” 
“No,” said Mrs. Breezy “T certainly 
do not, though I don't think it matters 
what you and I want, my dear. I’ve come 
to the conclusion that Lola knows what 
she’s going to do and we couldn't make 
her alter her mind if we went down on our 
knees to her.” 
Breezy was profoundly interested. 
times he had discovered that the 
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woman who professed to be nothing but a 


housewife, and very rarely gave forth any 
definite opinions of her own, said things 
from time to time which almost blew the 
roof off the shop. She was possessed of 
an uncanny intuition, what he almost re- 
garded as second sight, and when she 
was in that mood he squashed his own 


egotism and listened to her with his mouth 
open. 


O she went on undisturbed. “What I 
think is that Lola means to aim high. 
Ive worked it out in my mind that she got 
into the house in Dover Street to learn 
enough to rise above such men as Simp- 


kins and Ernest Treadwell, so that she 
could fit herself to marry a gentleman. 
And I think she’s right. Look at her 
Look at those little ankles and wrists and 
the daintiness of her in every way. She’s 
not Queen’s Road, Bayswater, and never 
was. She's Mayfair from head to foot, 
mind and body. We're just accidents in 
her life, you and I, John my dear, She 
will be a great lady, you mark my words.” 

breezy didn't altogether like being 
called an accident. He took a good deal 


of credit for the fact that Lola was May- 
fair, as Emily called it rather well. And 
he said so, and added, “How about the old 
de Brézé blood? You forget that, my be- 
ing a little jeweler in a small shop. She's 
thrown back, that’s what she’s done, and 
I'll tell you what it is, missus. She won't 
be ashamed of us whoever she marries. 
She doesn’t look upon us as _ accidents, 
whatever you may do, and if some man 
who's Al at Lloyd’s falls in love with her 
and makes her his wife, her old father and 
mother will be drawn up the ladder after 
her, if I know anything about Lola. But 
its a dream, just a dream,” hoping that 
it wasn't, and only saying so as a sort of 
insurance against bad luck. It was a 
new idea and an exciting one, which put 
that place on the Thames into the discard. 
Personally he had hitherto regarded the 


Simpkins proposal in a_ very favorable 
light. That littke man had more money 
than he himself could ever make, and, 


after all, a highly respectable public house 
on the upper Thames, patronized by really 
nice people, had been, in his estimation, 
something not to be sneezed at, by any 


means, 

“Well,” said Mrs. Breezy, “you may 
call it a dream. I don't. Lola thinks 
things out. She’s always thought things 
out. She became a lady’s maid for a pur- 


pose. When she’s finished with that she'll 
move on to something else. I don't know 
what, because she keeps things to herself. 
But she knows more than you and I will 
ever know. I've noticed that often. And 
when she was here on Sunday, and we 
walked about the streets, she was no more 
Lola breezy than Lady Feo is, and there 
was something in the way she laid the 
dinner and insisted on waiting on us which 
showed me that she knew she wasn't. She 
was what country people call ‘fey’ that 
night. Her body was with us, but her 
brain and. heart and spirit were far out of 
our reach. I'm certain of that, John, and 


I'm certain of something else, too. She's 
in love, and she knows her man, and he’s 
a big man, and very soon she'll have a 
surprise for us, and it will be a surprise. 


You mark my words.” 

And when she got up to answer the 
tinkle of the bell on the shop door, she 
left the fat John Breezy quivering with 
excitement and a sort of awe. Emily was 
not much of a talker, but when she started 
she said more in two minutes than other 
women say in a week. And after he had 
told himself how good it would be for his 
little girl to win great happiness, he put 
both his hands on the table, and heaved 
a tremendous sigh. “Oh, my God,” he 
said. “And if she could help us to get 
out of this shop, never to see a watch 
again, to be no longer the slave of that 
damned little bell, to go away and live in 
the country, and grow things, and listen 
to the birds, and watch the sunsets. ae 


A’ that moment George Lytham drove 
his car through the gates of Chilton 
Park and up to the old house. He asked 
for Mr. Fallaray, was shown into the 
library and paced up and down the room 
with his hands deep in his pockets, but 
with his chin high, his eyes gleaming and 
a curious smile about his mouth. 
The moment had come for which he had 
(Continued on page 122) 
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genes HAVE IT —your safe, 
sure Wilsnaps. They invite 
strain—these “grippy”’ self-re- 
liant snaps. 


Husky little fellows to grip tight 
on your friendly Tweeds, your 
Homespuns, your Cheviots. 
Tiny snaps to hold fast on your 
daintiest chiffons, crepes and 
taffetas. Rust proof, too! 


Yes, Wilsnaps stand trusty guard 
against unfastenings—thanks to 
the perfect Wilsnap spring. Yet 
—note the quick, smooth release 
of this self-same spring. Wilsnaps 
undo without finger-nail coaxing. 





In every size on the orange- 
colored card! Wilsnaps always 
will snap wherever snap fasteners 
are used. 
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andle quality heightens — 
the charm of candle-light 


Fashion’s edict in decorative and lighting schemes 
definitely includes—CANDLES. They occupy a 
very important place in the properly appointed 
dining-room, living-room, library, boudoir or recep- 
tion hall. 


But, does every hostess appreciate how greatly 
candle quality and candle effects can vary? Guests 
do so notice things! Shall she “spoil everything” — 
jeopardize her good taste with an unfortunate selec- 
tion of candles? 





ATLANTIC Candles guard against such possi- 
bilities. They assure quality. Materials are pure; 
shapes correct; colorings distinctive—and in variety 
to harmonize with any decorative scheme. Atlantic 
Candles give a delightfully steady light; they burn 
down evenly with a perfect “cup’’—without drip, 
smoke or odor. 


are banded, or their boxes 
Your dealer should 


Atlantic Candles 
labeled, for easy identification. 
have them. 
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been waiting since the Armistice, for which 
he had been working with all his energy 
since he had got back into civilian clothes. 
He had left London and driven down to 
Whitecross on a wave of exhilaration. 
There had been a meeting at his office at 
which all the men of his party had been 
present—young men, ex-soldiers and sail- 
ors temporarily commissioned, who had 
come out of the great catastrophe to look 
things straight in the face. ‘“Fallaray is 
our man,” they had all said unanimously. 
“Where is he?” And Lytham, who was 
his friend, had been sent to fetch him and 
bring him back to London that night. The 
time was ripe for action. 

But when the door opened and Fallaray 


strolled in—he had never seen him stroll 
before—George drew up short, amazed. 
. . But this was not Fallaray. This 


was not the man he had seen the previous 
Friday with rounded shoulders, haggard 
face, and eyes in the back of his head. 
Here was one who looked like a younger 
brother of Fallaray, a care-free younger 
brother, sun-tanned, irresponsible, playing 
with life. 

“My dear Fallaray 
knowing what to say, 
to yourself?” 

And Fallaray 
laugh and clapped 


.’ he said, hardly 
“what have you done 


sent out a ringing boyish 
young Lochinvar on 
the shoulder. ‘You notice the change, eh? 
It’s wonderful, wonderful. I say to my- 
self all day long how wonderful it is.” 
And he flung his hands up and laughed 
again and threw himself into a chair and 
stuck his long legs out “But what the 
devil do you want?” he asked lightly, en- 
joying the opportunity of showing the se- 
rious man, who came out of a future that 
he himself had forgotten, that he was be- 
ginning to revel in his past. “I said that 
some one would jolly soon see the wreck- 
age on the shore of my Eden and send out 
a rescue party, and here you are. 

Lytham didn’t understand. The words 
were Greek to him and the attitude so 
surprising that it awakened in him a sort 
of irritation. Good God, hadn’t this man, 
who meant so much to them, read the 
papers? Wasn’t he aware of the fact that 
the time had arrived in the’ history of 
politics when a strong concerted effort 
might put a new face upon everything? 
“Look here, Fallaray,” he said, “let’s talk 
sense,” 

“My dear chap,” said Fallaray, 
come to the wrong man for that. I know 
nothing about sense and what’s more I 
don’t want to. Talk romance to me, quote 
poetry, tell me your dreams, turn somer- 
saults, but don’t come here and expect any 
sense from me. I’ve given it up. 

But Lytham was not to be put off. He 
said to himself, “The air of this place has 
gone to Fallaray’s head. He needed a 


“vou’ve 


holiday. The reaction has played a trick 
upon him. He's pulling my leg.” He 


drew up a chair and leaned forward eager- 
ly and put his hand on Fallaray’s knee. 
“All right, old boy,’ he said. “Have 
your joke, but come down from the ether 
in which you're floating and listen to 
facts. The wily little P. M., who’s been 
between the devil and the deep sea for a 


couple of years, is getting rattled. With 
the capitalists pushing him one way and 
the labor leaders shouldering him the 


other he’s losing his feet. The by-elections 
show the way the wind’s blowing in the 
country and they've made a draught in 
Downing Street. Trust a Celt as a po- 
litical barometer.” 

“There’s been no wind here, George,” 
said Fallaray, putting his hands behind his 
head. ‘Golden days, my dear fellow, 
golden days, with the gentlest of breezes.” 


UT Lytham ignored the 

In five minutes if he knew 
would have Fallaray sitting up straight. 
“Our Economy men are winning every seat 
they stand for,” he went on, “and this 
means the nucleus of a new party, our 
party. The country is behind us, Fallaray, 
and if we keep our heads and get down 
to work the next general election will not 
be a walk-over for the Labor men but for 
us. Lloyd George is on his last legs and 
with him the Coalitionists disappear to a 
man. As for Trades Unionism, the coal 
strike has proved that it oscillates between 
communism and socialism, the nationaliz- 
ing of everything—mines, railways, land, 
capital, and the country doesn’t like it and 
isn’t ready for it. The w ay, therefore, is 
easy if we organize at once under a leader 
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who has won the reputation for honesty 


and that leader is yourself. But there 
is not a moment to waste. My car js 
outside. Drive up with me now and meet 


us to-morrow morning. Unanimous ly we 
look to you.’ He sprang to his feet and 
made a gesture toward the door 

But Fallaray settled more comfortably 
into his chair and crossed one leg over the 
other. “Do you know your Hood?” he 
asked. ’ 

“Hood? Why?” 

“Listen to this: ‘Peace 
length have come, All the 
is past, And each 
Home, Home at last.’ 

“But what has that got to do with it?” 

“That's my answer to you, 
And Fallaray waved his hand, 
the question were settled. 

If Lytham had been older or younger, 
and if his admiration and esteem for Fal- 
laray had not become so deep rooted he 
must have broken out into a torrent of 


and rest at 
day's long toil 
heart is whispering 


George.” 
as though 


incredulity and impatience. What he did, 
instead, persuading himself, easily enough, 


that his friend had not recovered from 
his recent disappointments although he 
had obviously benefited in health, was to 
go over the whole ground again, more 
quietly and in greater detail, and to wind 
up with the assertion that Fallaray was 
essential to the cause. 

To all of which Fallaray 
a sort of respectful interest but without 
the slightest enthusiasm, and_ remained 
lolling in his chair. He might have been 
1 Buckinghamshire squire, who knew no 
language but his own, hearing a Frenchman 
holding forth for no apparent reason on 
Napoleon, He watched his friend’s mouth, 
appraised his occasional gestures, ran his 
eyes with liking over his well-knit body 
and found his voice pleasant to the ear 
Beyond that, nothing. 

Lytham began to feel like a man who 
throws stones into a lake. All his points 
seemed to disappear into an unruffled and 
indifferent surface of water. It was in- 
comprehensible. It was also indescribably 
baffling. What on earth had come over 
this man who, until a few days before, had 
been burning with a desire to reconstruct 
and working himself into a condition of 
nervous exhaustion in an endeavor to pull 
his country out of chaos? 


listened with 


“Well,” he said, after an extraordinary 
pause, during which everything seemed to 


have fallen flat. 
do?” 

“But I’ve told you, 
said Fallaray, with a long sigh of happi- 
ness. “I've found a home, at last.” 

“You mean that you are going to let 
us down?” 

“I mean that I am going to live my own 
life.” 

“That you’re out of politics?” 


“What are you going te 


my dear George,” 


“Ves. My resignation goes in _ to- 
morrow.” 
“My God! Why?” 





ALLARAY got up and went to the 

window. He stood for a moment look- 
ing out at a corner of the terrace where 
several steps led down to a fountain in 
which, out of an urn held in the hands of 
a weather-worn boy, water was flowing, 
colored like a rainbow by the evening sun 

And Lytham followed him, wondering 
whether he had gone off his head, become 
feeble-minded as the result of overstrain 
And then he saw Lola sitting on the edge 
of the fountain, with her face tilted up, 
her hands clasped round one of her knees, 
and her golden hair gleaming. 

And there both men remained, gazing 
Fallaray with a smile of possession, of in- 
finite pride and pleasure, Lytham with an 
expression of profound amazement and 
quick understanding. 

“So it’s a woman,” he thought. And 
as he continued to look another picture 0! 
that girl came back into his mind. He 
had seen her before. He had turned as she 

had passed him somewhere and caught his 
breath. He remembered to have. said to 
himself as she had walked away, “Eve. 
come to life! Some poor devil of an Adam 
will go to hell for her.” The 
Carlton—Chalfont—the foyer "with its lit- 
tle cases of glittering jewels, the long strip 
of carpet leading to the stairs of the din- 
ing-room—the palms—tke orchestra. It 
all came back. Well, this might be 
a form of madness in a man of Fallarays 
age and womanless life, but thank God, 
(Continued on page 124) 


young? Stephen Vincent 
written a glamourous tale of youth- 
published very shortly in 
its title, “Young People’s Pride.’ 
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Welcome In Exclusive 
Motor Car Set For New 


NTO the most exclusive circle of 
fine automobiles, America has just 
welcomed a car of modest cost. 


This is the outstanding feature of 
the 1922 shows. 


Always a car of fine performance 
and conceded durability, the Chandler 
with its superb new bodies, supported 
by a chassis of most advanced con- 
struction, now addresses its appeal to 
the most discriminating motorist. 


Only to a car like the new Chand- 
ler, the product of ideals and highly 
developed manufacturing skill, could 
this have been possible. 


All that is mechanically essential, 
all that is artistically good taste, will be 
found in this car, despite the fact that 
the price has been materially reduced, 
in both smart closed and open models. 





THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
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» 6 “And On Our First Anni- 
versary We Had This 
Whittall Rug” 


You too will treasure your Whittall Rug atter 
many “anniversaries.” And even then, you 
will view it with assurance that it has still more 
to give of beauty and service. 

For underlying beauty is woven into Whittall 
Rugs. And you can safely be guided by their 
beauty as it is always a truthful expression of 
their quality. 


Send for beautifully illustrated booklet “Ori- 
ental Art in Whittall Rugs.” printed in full 
colors and containing much that will guide 
your selection in floor coverings that endure. 





M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 


180 Brussels Street 







Worcester, Mass. 
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it was one with which he could deal. It 
was physical, not mental, as he had feared. 
| Fallaray might very well play Adam with- 
out going into hell. 

“Can't you combine the two,” he said. 
politics and that girl? It’s been done 


before. Its being done every day. The 
one is helped by the other. 

But Fallaray shook his head. “I am 
not going to do it,’ he said. “I have had 


a surfeit of one and nothing of the other. 
lake it from me finally, George—I am out 
of the political game. I think I should 
have been out of it in any case, because 
1 came here acknowledging failure, fed up, 
nauseated. I am not the man to juggle 
with intrigues, to say one thing to placate 
the capitalists to-day and another to fool 
Labor to-morrow. It isn’t my way and I 
shall not be missed. On the contrary my 
resignation will be accepted with eager- 
ness. Ll am going to begin all over again, 
free, perfectly firm in my belief that there 
are better men to do my job. I was a bull 
in a china shop, and it will remain a china 
shop whether it’s run by one party or 
another. Its the system. Nothing can 
alter it. 1 couldn't, you and your party 
won't be able to. It’s gone too far. It’s 
a cancer. It will kill the country. . 
And so I'm out. I consider that I have 
earned the right to love and make a home. 
Row off from my Eden, my dear fellow, 
and leave me in peace. I am not going 
to be rescued. 

We'll see about that,” thought Lytham 

This is not Fallaray who speaks. It’s the 
man of forty suddenly hit by passion. I'll 
fight that girl to the last gasp. We must 
| have this man, we must.” 

He turned away, deeply disappointed at 
the queer tangent at which his chief had 
gone off, bitterly annoyed to find that here 
was a fight within a fight at a time when 
unity was vital. He was himself a_per- 
fectly normal creature who regarded the 
rustle of silk as one of the necessities, like 
golf and tobacco, but to sacrifice a career, 
or let down a cause for the sake of a 
woman was to him an act of unimaginable 
weakness and folly. If only Fallaray had 
been younger or older, or better still had 
been contentedly married to Feo! Cursed 
bad luck that he had been caught at forty. 
; But, struck with an idea in which 
he could see immediate possibilities, he 
stopped on his way to the door and went 
back to Fallaray. To work it out in his 
usual energetic way he must use strategy 
and appear to accept his friend’s decision 
as irreparable. “All right,” he said. 
“You know best. Ill argue no more. But 
as there’s no need now for me to dash 
back to town, mayn’t I linger with you in 
Arcadia for a couple of hours?” 


Fallaray was delighted. Lola was to 
| dine at Lady Cheyne’s, and he would be 
alone. It would be very jolly to have 


George to dinner, especially as he saw the 
futility of argument and recognized an ul- 
timatum. “Stay and have some food,” he 
said “I've much to tell you. But will 
you let me leave you for ten minutes?” 


Tet was precisely what young Loch- 
invar intended to do before he drove 
away—speak to that woman. 

He watched Fallaray join Lola at the 
fountain, give her his hand and wander off 

ong the rose trees, wearing what he 
called the fatuous smile of the middle-aged 
man in love And then, so that he might 
obtain a point or two for future use, he 
rang the bell for Elmer. The butler and 
he had known each other for years. He 
would answer a few nonchalant questions 
without reserve. ‘Good afternoon, Elmer,” 
he said, when the old man came in. 

“Good afternoon to you, sir.” He 
might have been an actor who in palmy 
days had played Hamlet at Bristol. 

‘m staying to an early dinner with 
Mr. Fallaray. A whisky and soda would 
go down rather well in the meantime.” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

“Oh, and Elmer.” 

“Sir?” His turn and the respectful- 
familiar angle of his head were only possi- 
ble to actors of the good old school. 

“The name of the charming lady who 
has so kindly helped to brighten up Mr. 
Fallaray’s week-end si 

“Madame de Brézé, sir.” 

“Oh, yes, of course.’ He had never 
heard it before. Married then, or a widow. 
French, Um. “And she is staying with 


“Lady Cheyne, sir.” 
“Oh, yes—that house — 
| “A stone’s throw from the gate in the 
wall, sir. You can see the roof from this 
window.” 

“Thanks very much, Elmer. How’s your 
son getting on, now?” 


? 
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“Very well, indeed, sir, thank you, ow- 
ing to your kindness.” 

: very good fellow—a first-rate sol- 
dier. One of our best junior officers, Not 
too much soda, then.” 


“No, sir, He leit the room like an el- 
derly sunbeam. 
“Good!” said George Lytham. “Get off 


early, hang about by the gate, intercept this 
young woman on her way back to Fallaray 
and see what her game is. That's the 
idea.”’ 

And he sat down, lit a cigaret and 
picked up a copy of Hood that lay open 
- the table. His eye fell on some marked 
ines. 


the 


“Peace and rest at length have come 
All the long day’s toil is past, 

And each heart is whispering Home, 
Home at last.” 


And he thought of Feo whom he had 
seen several nights running with Arrow- 
smith and before that, for a series of 
years, with Dick, Tom and Harry, Never 
with Fallaray ae oe? 

“Poor devil,’ he thought. “He's been 
too long without it. It won't be easy to 
rescue him now.” 


ND at the gate in the wall Fallaray held 
Lola close in his arms and kissed her, 
again and again. 

“My little Lola,’ he said soitly, “how 
wonderful all this is. You had been in 
the air all around me for weeks. I used 
to see your eyes among the stars looking 
down at me when | leit the House. I used 
to wake at night and feel them upon me 
all warm about my heart. Lots of times, 
like the wings of a bird, they flashed be- 
tween me and my work. And _ the tingle 
of your hand that never left me ran 
through my veins like fire. I could 
have stopped dead that night at the 
Savoy and followed you away. And 
when I found you weeping in the corridor 
in Dover Street, I was confused and_be- 
wildered because then I was old and | was 
fighting against you for the cause. De 
Bbrézé, de Brézé—the name used to come 
to me suddenly, like the forerunner of rain 
to a dried-up plant. And at last I got 
away and came down here, as I know now, 
to throw off my useless years and go back, 
past all the mile-stones on a long road and 
wait for you. And then you heard my cry 
and opened the gate and walked among 
those stone figures of my life and gave 
me back my youth.” 

“With love and adoration and _long- 
deferred hope,” she said, and crept closer 
to his heart. “I love you. I love you. 
I’ve always loved you. And if I'd never 
found you, I should have waited for you 
on the other side of the Bridge—loving 
you still.” 

“My dear, who am I to deserve this?” 

“You are Fallaray. Who else?” 

And he laughed at that and held up 
her face and kissed her lips and said, “No 
I'm no longer Fallaray, that husk of a man, 
emptying his energy on the ribs of chaos 
I’m Arthur the boy transformed to adoles- 
cence. I’m any man in love.” 

And again she went closer, feeling the far- 
off shudder of thunder, with a new-born 
fear of opening the gate in the wall. ‘Who 
was that man who came to see you?” 

“Young Lochinvar—Lytham. He’s in- 
terested in politics.” 

“What did he want to see you about?” 

“Nothing.” And he brushed away the 
lingering recollection with his hand. 

“No. Tell me. I want to know.” 

“I forget.” And he laughed and kissed 
her once again. 

“But in any case you have to go back 
to-morrow? 

He shook his head and ran his fingers 
over her hair. 

“But you said you'd have to, that night.” 

“Did 1? I forget.” And he put his 
hand over her heart and held it there. 

And again there came that thunder 
shudder, and she eyed the gate with fear 
“Did he want you to go back to-night? 
Tell me, I've got to know.’ And she drew 
away a little—a very little—in order to 
force her point. 

But he drew her back, and kissed her 
eyes. “Don’t look like that,’ he said. 
“What's it matter? Let him want. I’m 
not going back. I’m never going back. If 
George Lytham were multiplied by a hun- 
dred thousand, and they all landed on my 
island with grappling irons, I'd laugh them 
back to sea. They sha’n’t have me. I've 
given them all I had. I’ve found my youth 
and I'll enjoy it, here, anywhere, with you.” 
He stretched out and opened the gate. 
“And now, I must let you go, my sweet. 
(Continued on page 126) 
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<«One afternoon I told the secret of my transformation to some friends who had dropped in. Within three weeks one of them removed 
twenty pounds the same way, and another has made an enthusiastic start” says Mrs, Horchler 


who is seen standing in the above photograph. 





PLAYING OFF POUNDS 
The Amazing Story of a Woman Who Got Thin to Music 


—_— a —— - 


—you had for years been bulky of body and 
heavy of heart. 


— weighing 234 pounds and compelled to 
| play spectator to life's activities and 
pleasures. 


| 
| — then, in four months were reduced to 
: : : 

10.4 pounds with a good figure and energies 


| equal to the most strenuous day 


IF that happened to you, would you feel 
you should tell the world what caused it? 
Grace Horchler did and this is her stery. 








HOPE readers of HARPER’S BAZAR will over- 

look my lack of literary ability in view of the im- 

portant facts my stout sisters will find in what I say. 
If anyone had said four short months ago, I would look 
and feel as I do tod: ry, I would have called it a wild 
dream of the im: agination. Because I was terribly stout. 
I wasn’t ‘‘obese’’ or “fleshy” 
ingly, humorously fat. 
I weighed 234 pounds. 


-I was uncompromis- 
Iam 5 feet 6 inches tall, and 


HE snapshot is a fair idea of how I used to be. 

There is no diet I didn’t try. I lived on milk a 
whole month—and gained eleven pounds. I tried walk- 
ing enormous distances, until my feet called a halt. 
Still I rem: uined heavy; it was really a task just to get 
around. Then— F . a4 





READ an account of Wallace’s course. The 

novelty of it appealed to me, for he used phono- 
graph records. But it was probably the fact he did 
not make people starve that decided me to try his way. 
My husband jokingly called his records “reducing 
wafers’’ and we had a Jot of fun the first week. I must 
have been a sight doing as the voice commanded, but 
the music gave it all such a thrill—I felt as if I was in 
a play, and must do my part as directed. At the end 
of a week we stopped laughing, for I had lost nine 
pounds! The second week I lost eight pounds more. 
From then on, it was slower. But I steadily lost, 
week after week. The day a scales told me I had 
removed fifty whole pounds, I danced for joy—and 








These two pictures of Mrs. Horchler prove that 
Wallace reducing records really reduce. 


by that time I cou/d dance! Finally, after four months, 
I was down to 164 lbs. 


NE afternoon, I told the secret of my transfor- 

mation to some friends who dropped in for tea. 
Within three weeks, one of them (she is Mrs. Woesner, 
at the left in the group picture) removed twenty pounds 
the same way, and another has made an enthusiastic 
start. I have told my friends all this many times. 
Why should [hesitate to tell it where perhapsthousands 


of women burdened with flesh will benefit? Credit for 
my new figure and new lease on life is due Wallace, 
whose reducing records have done so much for my ap- 
pearance, physical condition and altogether new interest 
in /iving. 


RS HORCHLER resides in Chicago, at 4625 

Indiana Avenue, but the great change which her 
two small pictures show was accomplished solely by 
mail. ‘The Wallace course on phonograph records 
set to music— has succeeded in a hundred similar 
instances; while loss of fifteen, twenty, or thirty pounds 
is mere play; innumerable women have reported re- 
ductions of these amounts. Wallace methods are sure, 
because founded on the discovery that food does not 
cause fat. His system lets you eat, but causes all of 
what you do eat to be used for blood, bone and sinew. 
Nothing is left for making fat. 


OU may test this remarkable method of reducing 
be ger ctee paying a penny. You don’t have to send 
any money, nor promise to take his course. He will 
send postpaid, plainly wrapped, a full-sized regular 
reducing record and instructions. All he asks is to ¢ry 
it for five days. It will then be very easy to decide, 
whether you wish to receive the remaining lessons in 
this fascinating course, which really reduces people to 
normal weight. Use the convenient coupon below. 


WALLACE, 630 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 


Please send record for first reducing lesson, free 
and prepaid. I will either enroll or mail back your 
record at the end of a five-day trial. 160) 


Miss or Mrs.) 


Address) 
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NE W and unusual designs for small 
4 gifts, scarves, sports hats, sweat- 
ers, bags, etc., including a full color 
page of cross-stitch designs—all in 


Belding’s Book .; 


Silk Embroidery, Knitting and Crochet 
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dery Silks—made of pure silk—for 
articles which must withstand long 
wear or frequent launderings and 
Belding’s Crochet Silks to give the 
utmost durability to crocheted arti- 
cles. elding’s Syltex—a fast dye 
artificial silk—is especially adapted 
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But don’t be longer than you can help. 
Get dinner over quickly and come back to 
me again. Wear that silver frock and I'll 
wait for you on the terrace, as I did be- 
fore. I want to be surprised again as 
you shimmer among those cold stones.” He 
let her go. 


And she went through the gate and 
stood irresolute, as the shudder came 
again. With a little cry she turned and 


flung her arms round his neck as though 
she were saying good-by. 

And yet there was only a cloud as big as 
a man’s hand in that clear sky. 


O one, it might be thought, could hear 

to think at the narrow table in Lady 
Cheyne’s house. Those natural, childlike 
creatures who, if they had ever learned the 
artificialities forgot them, talked, argued, 
sang and screamed each other down all at 
the same time. They could not really be 
musicians if they didn’t. 

Zalouhou, whose only preparations for 
dinner consisted in bushing out his tie and 
hair, sat at his hostess’s left; Willy Pouff, 
in an evening suit borrowed from a waiter 
friend who had gone to a hospital with a 
poisoned hand, on her right. Lola, at the 
end of the table, sat between Waldemar 
Varvascho and Max Wachevsky, who had 
remembered, oddly enough, to wash their 
faces, though Varvascho’s beard had 
grown darkly during the day. Both the 
women had changed and made up for ar- 
tificial light. The result of Anna Stezzel’s 
hour was remarkable, as well as perhaps 
somewhat disconcerting. A voluptuous 
person, with hair as black as a wet starling, 
she had plastered her face with a thick 


coating of white stuff on which her lips 
resembled blood stains in the snow. Her 
beaded evening gown saved the company 


from panic merely by an accident and dis- 
closed also the whole wide expanse of a 
rather yellow back. Regina Spatz was 
built on Zuluesque lines too, but more by 


luck than judgment a white blouse tem- 
pered her amazing ampleness. She had 
used henna on her hair so that it might 


have been fungus in a tropic sea, 
in a perpetual blush of indiscriminate 
rouge. Salo Impf was wedged against her 
side and looked like a Hudson River tug- 
boat under the lee of the Aquitania. 

Like all fat women Lady Cheyne was 
devoted to eating and had long since de- 
cided to let herself go. “One can only live 
once,” she said, in self-defense, “and how 
does one know that there'll be peas and 
potatoes in the next world.” The dinner, 
to the loudly expressed satisfaction of the 
musicians, was substantial and excellent. 
Each course was received with a volley ot 


and sat 


welcome, expressed in several languages. 
The hard exercise of singing, playing, ges- 


ticulating, praising, and breathing deeply 
gave these children of the exuberant Muse 
the best of appetites. It was a shattering 
meal, 


UT Lola could hear herself think, for 

all that, She sat smiling and nodding. 
Her body went through the proper me- 
chanics, but her spirit was outside the gate 
in the wall, trembling. There was a cloud 
in the sky, already. Fallaray was going 
to make her more important than his 


work, and she had not come to him for 
that Her métier was to bring into his 
loveless life the rustle of silk—love, ten- 
derness, flattery, refreshment, softness, 
beauty, laughter, adoration, which would 
send him out of her secret nest strength- 
ened, humanized, eager, optimistic. She 


must fail lamentably if the effect of her 
absorbed him to the elimination of every- 
thing that made him necessary to the man 
who had come from London and to all that 
he represented. George Lytham, of Re- 
construction, the organizer of the Anti- 
waste Party—she had heard him discussed 
by Lady Feo. Without Fallaray he might 
be left without a leader, because of her. 

She went up-stairs as soon as she could 
to put on the silver frock. There had 
been no time to change before dinner. 
Fallaray had kissed her so often that she 
had been late. She was joined immedi- 
ately by Lady Cheyne, who was anxious, 
She had seen something in Lola’s eyes. 

“What is it, my dear?” she asked. 
“I'm worried about you.” 

And Lola went to her, as to a mother, 


and shut her eyes and gave a little cry 
that seemed to come from her soul. 
“There's something wrong! Has 
he hurt you? Tell me.” 
“Why Sutton Place?” Why, indeed! 
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And Lola said “Oh, no. He would 
never hurt me, never. He loves me. but 
I may be hurting him, and that’s so very 
much worse.” ‘ 

don’t understand. You mean—his 
reputation? But what if you are? We're 
all too precious careful to guard the repu- 
tations of our politicians, to help them 
along in their pretty careers.” 

“But he isn’t a politician and he jsn't 
working for a career.” She drew away 
sharply. No one must have a word against 
Fallaray. 


“Well, what is it, then? I want you to 
be happy. I want this to be a Great Ro- 
mance. And, good heavens, my darling, 


it’s only three days old.” 


Lola spoke through tears. Yes, it was 
only three days old. ‘He may love me 
too much,” she said. “I may become 
more important than his work.” 

Lady Cheyne’s anxiety left her, like 
smoke. And she gave a laugh and drew 
what she called that old-fashioned child 
into her arms again, 

“My dear,’ she said, “don’t let that 


distress you. Make yourself more impor- 
tant than his work. Encourage him to love 
you more than himself. He'll be different 
from most men if he is capable of that! 
But perhaps happiness is something new in 
his life and I shouldn’t wonder, with Lady 
Feo for a wife.” 

It never occurred to Lola to ask her 
friend how she had discovered the secret. 
She listened eagerly to her sophistries, try- 
ing to persuade herself that they were 
true. 

“Get him to take you away. There are 
beautiful places to go to, and he never will 
be missed. There'll be a paragraph—‘ill- 
health causes the resignation of Mr. Fal- 
laray,’ the clubs will talk, but the people 
will believe the papers and presently Lady 
Feo will sue for a divorce—desertion, A 
nice thing—she being the deserter! And 
you and he—what do you care? Is happi- 
ness so cheap that you can throw it away, 
either of you? If he loves you, that’s his 
career, and a very much better one than 
leading parties and making empty promises 
and becoming Prime Minister. If he loves 
you well enough to sacrifice all that, for 
the sake of womanhood see that he does it 
and you will build a bigger statue for him 
than any that he could win.” 

And she kissed her little de Brézé, who 
seemed to have undergone a_ perfectly 
natural crise de nerfs, being so much in 
love, and patted her on the shoulder. 
“Take an old woman’s advice, my pet. If 
you've won that man, keep him. He'll live 
to thank you for it one of these days.” 

And finally, when Lola slipped into the 
twilight in her silver frock, there didn’t 
seem to be a single cloud in the sky. Only 
an evening star. What Lady Cheyne had 
said she believed because she wanted to 
believe it, because this Great Romance was 
only three days old and hope had_ been 
so long deferred. She stopped in the 
old garden and picked a rose and pulled 
its thorns off so that she might give it to 
Fallaray, and she lingered for a moment 
taking in the scents and the quiet sounds 
of that most lovely evening—more lovely 
and more unclouded even than that other 
one, which was locked in her memory. 
And then she went along the path through 
the corner of a wood, A rabbit disap- 
peared into the undergrowth, but the fairies 
were not out yet, and there was no one 
to spy. Was happiness so cheap that she 
could throw it away—his and her own? “If 
you've won that man, keep him. She 
danced all the rest of the way and over the 
side road to the gate in the wall—early, 
after all, by half an hour. She would wait 
outside and watch the star until she heard 


Fallaray’s quick step. “Ill get him to 
take me away,” she thought. “There are 
beautiful places to go to, and he never 


will be missed.” 

She turned quickly, hearing some one on 
the road. She saw a car drawn up a little 
distance away, and a man come swinging 
towards her. 

It was Lochinvar. 

i ADAME DE _ BREZE,” he said, 

1 standing bare-headed, “my name 
Lytham. May I ask you to be so kind as 
to give me ten minutes?” 

“Twenty.” she answered, with the sn 
that she had flashed at Chalfont that night 
at the Savoy. “I have just that much to 
spare.” 
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Shadow-hem 9600— 
A deep hem makes it 
shadow - proof —no 


placket. 








Knicker 2410 — 
Two thicknesses in 
back, it lasts twice as 
long. 








The “Uest That’s Truly Long Enough 


HAT won’t slip up and won’t slip down — that’s the 
Vanity Fair Plus-4-Inch Vest. 


Those extra four inches keep it from sliding up under the 
corset or from rolling up in an awkward bunch when you 
wear it as a vest chemise. 


And then the shoulder straps stay right on your shoulder 
because they’re designed that way! They’re set closer together 
in back than in front and won’t go frisking down your arm. 
The straps are different in another way, too. Instead of per- 
ishable ribbon, they are of hemstitched glove-silk which lasts 
as long as the vest itself. No slight praise! 

All Vanity Fair silk underwear is of the quality which makes 
glove-silk the economical underwear. Remember, too, what 
you save in laundry items with Vanity Fair. You may rinse 
it out yourself in the bathroom basin for it needs no boiling, 
bluing nor bleaching —not even pressing. 


At the smarter shops— remarkably moderate in price. 


VANITY FAIR SILK MILLS BOX 4R READING, PA. 
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Vantie 64012— 
Has the trimness of 
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drawer. 





Step-In 44012— 
No snaps, no buttons 
slashed from hem 
to hip line and hem- 
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When is bre 
to unmask 


AN you meet appraising glances with 
the happy consciousness that your com- 
plexion is above criticism? Or, are you filled 
with dread because of an ugly blemished 
skin? 

One cannot always hide behind a mask, 
however. There are times when even the most 
subtle aids to beauty fail to conceal a faulty 
complexion and it is revealed in all its blotchy 
redness, oiliness, or otherwise unwholesome 
condition. 


But for the woman who is really anxious to 
improve her skin there is no need to sutfer 
such humiliation. Resinol Soap is a positive 
aid to a fresher, healthier complexion. 


Use it night and morning,—gently working 
its creamy lather well into the pores with the 
finger tips. It rinses easily, and leaves the face 
smoother, softer, and tingling with that fresh- 
ened feeling which indicates returning skin 
health. Try it today,—and see! 


Sold by all druggists 
and toilet goods dealers 


Dainty trial size cake free on request. 
Dept. 7-D, 


Resinol, Md. 
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“Thank you.” But now that he was 
there, after all his strategy, after saying 
good-by to Fallaray, driving all the way 
down the hill from Whitecross and up 
again into that side road, he didn’t know 


how to begin, or where. This girl! God 
how disordering a sense of sex! No 


wonder she had shattered poor old Fallaray. 

“Shall we walk along the lane? It 
turns a little way up and you can see the 
cross cut in the hill.” 

“Yes,” he said. “But there are so many 
crosses, aren't there, and they’re all cut on 
somebody’s hill.’ He saw that she looked 
at him sharply and was glad. Quick to 


take points, evidently. This interview 
would not be quite so difficult after all. 
You came down from town to see 


Arthur?” She called him by his Christian 
name to show this man where she stood. 

“On the most urgent business,” he said. 
“I saw you sitting at the side of the foun- 
tain. It’s a dear old place.” She was not 
beautiful, and she was not sophisticated. 
That way of dragging in Fallaray’s Chris- 
tian name was childish in its naiveté. But 
all about her there was something so fresh 
and young, so sublimely unself-conscious, 
so disturbingly feminine, so appealing in 
its essence of woman, that he had to pay 
her tribute and measure his words. He 
would hate to hurt this girl. De Brézé- 
Madame de Brézé—how was it that he 
hadn't heard of her before? She knew 
Chalfont. She was staying with Poppy 
Cheyne. Fallaray had met her somewhere. 
Odd, that he had missed her in the crowd. 

“I'll come to the point, if I may,” he 
said. “And I must bore you a little with 
a disquisition on the state of affairs.” 

“I’m interested in politics,’ she 
with a forlorn attempt to keep a 
head. 

“Then perhaps you know what’s §hap- 
pened, to a certain extent, although prob- 
ably not as much as those of us who stand 
in the wings of the political stage and 
see the actors without their make-up—not 
a pretty sight, sometimes.” 

“Well?” But the cloud had returned 
and blotted out the evening star, and there 
was a shudder of distant thunder again. 

“Well, the people have turned against 
the old gang, at last. The Prime Minister 
has only his favorites and parasites and 
newspapers left with him. The Unionists 


said, 
high 
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are scared stiff by the sudden uprising of 
the Anti-waste Party and Labor b 
drained of its fighting funds, 
have withered. There is one great cry for 
honest government, relief from crushing 
taxation, a fair reward for hard work, and 


has been 
The Liberals 


new leadership that will make the future 
safe from new wars. We must have Fal- 
laray. He’s the only man. I came here 


this evening to fetch him. 
come because of you. 
to do?” 

As he drew up short and faced her she 
looked like a deer surrounded by dogs, He 
was sorry, but this was no time for fooling 
What stuff was this girl made of? Had 
she the gift of self-sacrifice as well as the 
magnetism of sex? Or was she just a fe- 
male, who would cling to what she had 
won, self before everything? 

“I love him,” she said, 

Well, it was good to know that, but was 
that an answer? “Yes,” he said. “Well?” 
He would have liked to add, “But 
does he love you and can you keep him 
after passion is dead—a man like Fallaray 
who, after all, is forty?” But he hadn't 
the courage or the desire to hurt 

“And because I love him he must go,” 
she said. 

He leaned forward and seized her hand. 
He was surprised, delighted, and a little 
awed. She had gone as white as a lily 
“You will see to that? You will use all 
your influence to give him back to us?’ 
He could hardly believe his ears and his 
eyes. 

“All my _ influence,” 
very straight. 

He bent down and 
with his lips. 

They were at the gate. They heard 
steps on the other side of the wall. 

“Go,” she said, “quickly.” 


He reluses to 
What are you going 


she said, standing 


touched her hand 


But before he went he bowed, as to a 


queen. 
And then Lola heard the voice again, 
harshly. “Go on, de Brézé, go on. Don't 


be weak. Stick to your guns. You have 
him in the palm of your hand.” 

But she shook her head. ‘But I’m not 
de Brézé. I’ve only tried to be. I'm Lola 
Breezy of Queen’s Road, Bayswater, and 
this is love.” 

She opened 
Fallaray. 


the gate and went in to 


(To be continued in the May issue) 
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the entire opera over very carefully. 
Then [I go to the library and museums 
for whatever books, legends, portraits 
I can find bearing on the period—if 


possible, on the character—I am to im- 
personate. I study them all, I imbue 
myself with the spirit of those days and 


events. Then I turn to the woman I am 
to be. I analyze her with reference to 
all I have read about her life and times. 
I get intimately acquainted with her in 
all her aspects, not only those shown in 
the scenes. Then I subject her to the 


drama, I put myself in her place in every 


crisis. Often I go over the action with 
a very wonderful professor of ours in 
Vienna. Then comes the music, and I 


have really not fully known the woman’s 
emotions until now, for only the music 
can tell me how deeply things affect her, 
or how lightly. Soon I begin to mingle 
and interweave the two, drama and music: 
they become inseparable in my mind. At 


last I put in the third element, my own 
personality, and it is complete—although 
each performance teaches me something 


new.” 

Do all singers approach their work with 
such reverent, careful steps? One would 
judge not, otherwise the real artist would 
not be so rare a bird. 

And costumes—Jeritza obviously loves 
thac branch of her art. She is surprised 
that we give the matter so little attention 
here. In Vienna the apparel of the prima 
donna is not left to individual caprice. 

“We wear what we are told to wear, 
down to the smallest ring upon our fin- 
gers—but one does not mind, it is always 
right. Herr Professor Roller is one of 
the most important men of our opera. He 


JERITZA 


Jrom page 49) 

is a great artist, and extremely learned 
His studio in the opera-house is lined with 
books, many rare and valuable, on every 
phase and period of costume design. He 
spends hours in the museums and gallet 


ies. Every minutest matter of costume 
must be correct, even the actual motifs 
of decoration. If no proper design can 


be found in a material, then it must be 
either woven on purpose, or painted in 
by hand. Shoes, jewels, coiffures, buckles, 
draperies—all must conform. Especial.y 
must the color be perfect. When I sang 
in Janaéek’s “Jenufa,” the peasant opera, 
a great study of the old embroideries and 
accessories in the museums was made. Fi- 
nally the costumes were woven and em- 
bellished for me after the ancient designs 
by the Moravian peasants themselves, and 
were presented as a gift to me. They are 
extremely rich, quaint and perfect, and 
are among my greatest treasures.” 

One sees, too, that the stage costumes 
are not the only ones which receive her 
attention. The straight blue twill dress 
which she wore was most entertainipgly re- 
lieved by circles and circles of tay ecru 


edging of Valenciennes lace. Very chic 
and quite bizarre, with pretty sandals, 
and the white fur scarf, and no_ jewels 


other than a slender string of pearls. 

Does it seem quite fair that in one wo- 
man should be united all these riches? 
Count them: youth, beauty, a voice 9 
gold, a rare talent for the dramatic, real 
brains and the ability to use them, wealth 
(remember the value of a dollar in Austria), 
health, an attractive titled husband, 4 
tremendous overwhelming success, and last. 
but certainly not least, a_ bright spark 
of the divine fire in her personality. 


“Mrs. Briggs at Deauville” is a satirical article by Mrs. Nelson O’Shaugh- 


nessy that is just a wee bit maliciou 


reason. Watch for it in an 


s but all the more enjoyable for that 


early issue of Harper’s Bazar. 
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M-A-I-D 
Organdy 


Igstaedter’s SWISS 
M-A-I-D Organdies are 
woven and _ finished in 
Switzerland by F. & J. 
Oberhelzer and Elsaesser 
& Company, the only mills 
in Switzerland spinning 
their own yarns for Or- 
gandy and the oldest mills 
with the distinction of 
having made the first and 
finest organdies. Mills at 
St. Gall, Wald, Kirchberg, 
Switzerland. 
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There’s ‘“A Romance In Organdy’”’ 


to Which Is Dedicated The Quaint 


Bouffant for Spring and Summer. 


As soon as the charming bouffant creations for Spring and Summer 
took shape in the creative imagination of Paris, organdy became 
involved and its conquest has been complete, both abroad and in 
America. For what, more than organdy, so perfectly expresses the 
spirit of the bouffant? But, if the success of one’s dresses is to be 
assured, it is not enough to say just organdy. It is as easy to say 
Swiss M-A-I-D Organdy, and then there’s a certainty of receiving 
guaranteed permanent, transparent finish. You may wash it, iron 
it—the original crisp finish and transparency will remain without 
the use of starch. All good dealers have Swiss M-A-I-D Organdy. 


GUS IGSTAEDTER CO. 


Sole Manufacturers Agent, U. S. A. 


257 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Che Chapeau én Vogue 
a *Colanfiil Coronado 


When Miss New York meets Miss 
Cleveland at San Diego and exclusive 
Coronado, it’s more than likely that 
both wear Meadowbrooks— those dis- 
tinctive Californiaemade hats which 
have won nation-wide preference among 
lovers of travel and outdoor sports. 
Meadowbrook Sport Hats combine 
smartness with durability and wearing 
comfort—they breathe the very spirit 
of play-loving, cosmopolitan California, “4 
where it’s out-of-doors time all-year- 
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There is a style for every taste and i 
for every sports occasion—and the fab- \ 
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tumes of the day. on 
At those stores where you would ‘4 
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She said she hoped to come back. That’s 
a little different, you see. There may be 
some funny business here, you know, 
When I thought she had no jewels, I felt 
very different about it. But with all that 
junk on her well, she must have 
known all that, when she wrote.” 

He swung to the safe door, having tum- 
bled the boxes back in it. 

“Now, where was she going on Wednes- 
day?” he asked. ‘Was she upset at all? 
Mr. White seems to think not. He thought 
her in excellent spirits, I understand.” 

Coggeshall smiled scornfully. 

“Yes. He would,” she answered. 

“Well, wasn’t she?” 

“Mrs. White had been worried for some 
weeks, sir, but I can’t say why, and it’s 
no good asking me,” she said, facing him 
obstinately. 

“What? 
voted to 
geshall.” 

“I’m not an idiot, Mr. Wells,” she said 
quietly, “or if I am, it’s news to me, sir. 
I know you're here helping Mr. Glentner, 
and I'd help you all I could, if this had 
any ways to do with madam’s going off, 
sir. This that I mean hasn’t—I’ll swear to 
it before anybody, police or otherwise. La- 
dies have their worries, Mr. Wells, and 
my lady has not been herself, to say her- 
self, for some time. It might make her 
careless and forgetful, like the way I 
told you about the duplicate key. But it’s 
got nothing to do with dreadful things like 
this, and disappearing away and all. 
know nothing whatever about this.” 

“But, my dear woman, you can’t pos- 
sibly judge—” 

“Excuse me, sir, I can judge about this,” 
said the maid, obstinately, “and you would 
agree with me, directly you knew. Of 
that I’m sure. It’s this way,” she went 
on, almost pleadingly, and quite honestly, 
he was certain. “If she don’t come back, 
sir, Pll tell you, and ten to one you'll laugh 
at it—a gentleman would,” she added bit- 
terly. “But if she does (and you think 
she means to), then she’d never forgive 
me in God’s world, if I’d tell you, sir! 
Well I know that. You see? It’s that 
kind of thing! But nothing like you 
think,” she ended, looking keenly at him. 

There was something convincing about 
her. She was no fool, this woman. 


And you pretend to be de- 
her? Don’t be an idiot, Cog- 


“Why did you tell me at all, then?” 
he asked her. 
“Because I shouldn’t be honest, and 


not,” she answered promptly. 

“And she’s forgot a lot of things lately, 
Mr. Wells, and let a lot of things go, and 
—and—why didn’t she mention to me 
about those jewels, now? And where are 
they?” 

Her face worked painfully. 

“She hasn’t drawn any checks,” he 
said, watching her. ‘There’s a big balance 
at the bank.” 

“Oh, it’s 
tiently, and 
thing, sir?” 


impa- 
some- 


she cried 
do 


not that!” 
then, “Can't you 


T was extraordinary, the way she ap- 

pealed to him, seemed to trust him. A 
man she had supposed to be a_ jeweler’s 
clerk, ten minutes ago! But women were 
that way, he pondered. They believed in 
you—or they didn't, 

And men? 

He realized in himself a distinct altera- 
tion of feeling: that flair of his had shift- 
ed with the wind. How much did he really 
believe in Clelia White, the glorious haired, 
just now? How philosophical he had be- 
come, all of a sudden! 

Sensitive as a clairvoyant, he had ex- 
perienced a real thrill of terror—the terror 
of the writer of that jumbled, blotted let- 
ter—when first he read it. Why did it 
seem to him now that she knew her own 
business best, probably? 


“I’m afraid she'll have to do a little 
something for us, first, Coggeshall,” he 
answered drily. “I must telephone Mr. 


Glentner and see if he’s started yet.” 

Mr. Glentner had not started, and lis- 
tened in rather noticeable silence to his 
young friend’s communication. 

“The articles that were wanted for re- 
pair, sir, don’t seem to be in the closet 


you —_ suggested no, sir, nothing 
whatever absolutely certain, yes, 
sir. Lady must have taken them herself 


. . . yes, sir, obviously of course, 
that alters the situation I imagine 
the lady I met this morning could be of 
a little more help than she’s willing to be 
at present, but I don’t despair of her 
: oh, absolutely trusty, yes, sir . . . 
no doubt of it at all deeply devoted 
Of course I understand that money 
object . . . I advertised to that 
yes, I think we 


is no 





Bacon’s Novel 
shall hear again, myself. Good-by, sir,” 


He came back to the bedroom. Cog- 
geshall was sitting just as he had left her. 
She looked dazed and helpless. 

“I must get along, now,” he said kindly, 
picking up his bag. “I'll look in later. Of 
course it depends on you, you know, 
whether this gets out or not. You'd better 
say I’m doing some estimating on some 
work for Mrs. White, from Glentner’s.” 

“Very well, sir,” she said listlessly, “you 
may depend they'll get nothing out of me, 
sir. I'll be here. There might be a mes- 
sage for me.” 

Mr. Wells went lightly down the stairs 
bag in hand. 3 

“You'll be here, will you?” he muttered 
to himself, “now I wonder?” 

At the door of the next house he met 
an idle-looking youth with a hat box, who 
whistled as he watched a game of marbles. 

“There'll be a lady coming out fairly 
soon, I think, Billy,” he said, “don’t lose 


her.” 
“No, sir,” said the messenger boy, still 
whistling. Mr. Wells stopped at a news- 


stand and bought an eleven o'clock special. 


Sitting in a corner drug-store he swam 
through the sea of advertisements it of- 


fered him, stopping suddenly with a “By 
George!” 


Found—W ednesday green brooch with 
woman’s head. Returned to 
on proper identification. . . . he 


owner 
read. 


ME: WELLS jumped into a taxi, but 
i he did not drive to the Sixth Avenue 
address given in the paper. Instead he got 
out at a decent if rather second-rate hotel 
on the West Side and emerged from its 
washroom without spectacles or mustache, 
which made a vast difference in his appear- 
ance. When he came down in the lift from 
a room to which he owned the key, ap- 
parently, his hat, stick and neck scarf were 
by no means those of a young man who 
would carry a bag in the street. 

The Sixth Avenue address led him to a 
dingy but perfectly neat little office where 
a typewritten sign announced that multi- 
graphing of the highest quality would be 
executed promptly and with especial ac- 


curacy. A brisk, young-old lady answered 
his knock and sent a keen, gray-eyed 


glance through him. 

“Can you describe the pin, please?” she 
asked. 

“I can do better than that,” said Mr. 
Motherwell pleasantly, “I'll show it to 
you,’ and he took from a good-looking 
pigskin bill fold a colored disk cut from 
some illustration. 

“Is that it, by any chance?” he inquired, 

The young lady’s features relaxed. 

“Well, I'm glad to get that off my 
mind,” she said, and going to a_ black 
dispatch box on her work-table desk she 
opened it and came back with a pin the 
size of a dollar. 

“I told mother I'd hear from it,” she 
said, with some satisfaction, “but she said 
I was crazy. I knew it wasn’t worth such 
a lot, of course, but it was so unusual I 
was sure it was in the family or some- 


thing.” 
Mr. Motherwell gazed calmly at the 
Head of Medusa in his palm. He even 


tossed it lightly, and the woman’s carven 
face jeered at his terror as he did so. 
“That’s the idea, exactly,” he said, “my 
sister will be too delighted for words. I 
can’t thank you enough. When did you 
find it? She missed it Wednesday, about 
noon.” 
“That’s it! 
grapher cried. “I 


That’s it!” the multi- 
told mother that just 
because whoever took it got mad, and 
threw it away, when she found what it 
was, that doesn’t say it wasn’t valuable to 
somebody! I suppose, you see, she thought 
it was real!” 

“Real?” he stammered. 

“Emerald or something. The idea, that 
size! That’s what I always say about that 
imitation stufi—they make it too big, don’t 


they? Not that a lot of it doesn’t get 
sold, all the same, at the department 
stores. There seems to be a regular craze 


for it—those queer, ugly, oriental things, 
especially.” 

“Department stores . . oh, yes,” Mr. 
Motherwell repeated, and the writhing, 
wondrous snakes, that were Medusa’s hair, 
laughed wickedly at him. 

“Chinese, isn’t it?” she asked. 
of course, it’s meant for that.” : 

“Yes,” he answered, “I believe it is. 
But my sister didn’t throw it away—she 
lost it.” 

“Oh, yes, your sister lost it all right, but 
the one that stole it threw it away,” she 

(Continued on page 132) 
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modity of commerce into an object 
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Leather Shoe is executed in the 
Two-Strap Sandal pattern. Cool, 
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of hosiery. The name Hananisabso- 
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corrected him, “that was what I noticed— 
it was so queer.” 

“You actually saw—” 

“J was sitting in the window, watching 
out for mother,” she said. “I get so frigh- 
tened she'll cross too quick or something. 
And a woman came out from over there 
somewhere—I didn’t notice—and jumped 
into a taxi that hardly stopped. ‘She's in 
I thought to myself, and I 
watched her for a moment, and 
what did she do but take something out of 
a bag and throw it right out of the win- 
dow! I saw it was something green, like a 
big button, and it fell in the mud that was 
left in the gutter on this side. I wouldn't 
have thought much about it, you know, 
but she looked so mad, it struck me at the 
time. Perfectly furious, she looked! And 
just then I saw mother coming along and 
I ran down to help her over. So just as 
we stepped on this side I remembered the 
green button, and I looked down, and there 
it was! I thought it was quite pretty at 
first—I’m dreadfully short-sighted without 
my glasses—till I saw those dreadful 
snakes. So real looking—wugh! Mother 
Wie unted to throw it away again on account 
of germs and everything, and then, as she 
says, it couldn’t have been worth much, for 
a woman to throw it away like that. But 
all the same I do think it’s worth more 
a a ae a 

HE paused and blushed. His sister had 

liked it, anyway! 

“I told mother I thought 
nearer twenty-five than five,’ she 
“Look at all the work on it!” 

“I'm sure it is,’ he agreed, 
that to my sister to get it 
wanted me to- 

“Oh, I coulén't think of it—please!’ 
cried the multigrapher, embarrassed. 

“I told mother anybody’d be glad to pay 
for the three insertions, and it didn’t cost 
me anything. I was sure it was a family 
piece!” 

He bowed politely. 

“As it happens,” he said, “my 


it was worth 
said. 
“it's worth 
back! She 


firm has 


quite a bit of multigraphing to do, every 
now and then. You may be sure I shall 
remember this, Miss—Miss—” 

“Fleshman,” she said _ gratefully. “T’ve 
always satisfied, I think 


He paid for the three insertions briskly. 
“What did this thief look like, by the 


way?” he asked. “You know, these things 
ought to be followed up—if—one had the 
time.” 

“That's just it,’ she cried regretfully. 


“T hadn't my glasses! All I could say was 
that she was white as a sheet, and had a 
green ribbon around her head—I noticed, 
on account of the pin being green, too. 
And she looked dreadful!” 

He took out of his pocketbook a little 
photogravure of a popular actress whose 
resemblance to Clelia White was well known 
in New York. 

“Did she look like that?” he asked. 

“Goodness, no!” Miss Fleshman 
wered readily, “that’s a young woman. 

“You see,” he said confidentially, “I’m 
sorry to say we have our suspicions 


ans- 


it’s a horrid thing to have to think, 
but ee 

“Isn't it?” she agreed. ‘This was rather 
an ordinary looking woman . oe 
don’t remember she had a dark 
suit on and a motor bonnet .. . it 
fell off, back, and showed the green ribbon 


when she threw the pin out, and she jerked 
it on again, sort of 

She w.. evidently visualizing the little 
scene to the best of her ability. 

“She was all alone?’ 
“Oh, yes, all alone. 
along looking for 
and stopped it.” 

“From which place?” 

She stared across at the dingy block, 
packed with signs and dull show windows. 

“T couldn't say, at all. It might have 


been anywhere.” 
HE studied her idly. 
endless leisure, this young man, 
“There—just about where that woman’s 
coming out, I should say,” she said sud- 
denly. 
He looked. 


The cab was going 
fares, and she ran out 


He seemed to have 


His jaw dropped slightly. 

“Oh, there!” he said. “I know a man 
over there—I think I'll hop over and see 
him—good day, Miss Fleshman, I'll be in 
again about that multigraphing.” 

He was gone. 

For a leisured young man, he moved 
very swiftly. 

At the corner he caught up with the 
errand-boy, still loafing along with his 
hat box. 

“Where'd she go?” he asked, passing him 
and stopping to light a cigaret. 
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“Wentzel’s, second floor back,” the boy 
answered. “Gimme a cigaret, won't you, 


mister? Just one! She made a row in there 
and cried, coming out. Talked to herself 
Much obliged, sir, thank you, sir! 

“Keep right after her, Bill,” he answered 
and ran easily up the steps the woman 
had just come down. 

The second floor office at the back an- 
nounced itself as devoted to the interests 


of P. Wentzel, consulting chemist. Analyses 
of every description. Appointments at con- 
venience. 


Mr. Motherwell rang and entered. 

It was a stuffy little room, but per fectly 
neat, in a cluttered, scientific way. One 
wall was covered with books, the other with 
framed diplomas and certificates in German. 
All of these pointed to the general efficiency 
and specific attainments of P. Wentzel, 
who was referred to, interchangeably, as 
professor and doctor. A bored young man, 
obviously American, sat at a crowded roll- 
top desk, near a telephone. As Motherwell 
entered he was explaining somewhat irrit- 
ably by means of this instrument that while 
he would take any amount of messages, and 
was there absolutely for that purpose, in 
fact, he could make no appointments what- 
ever. 

“Professor out?” said Motherwell lightly, 
glancing at the diplomas. 

“You've hit it!” returned the youth. 
“Any message? He’ll look in any time, I 


” 


guess. 

‘As when?” Motherwell inquired. “IJ 
wanted to see him, if I could. My speci- 
mens—' 


Nothing doing,” said the youth flatly 


“It’s no good asking me, because I don’t 
know a thing about ’em. I can take a 
message, and you can leave your number, 


if you like. You'd think I made specimens. 
All that work’s done in the lab’ratory. 
There’s nothing here. How can I tell who 
was here, when?”’ 

“Ah,” said Motherwell sympathetically, 
“I suppose they do worry you. And 
women don’t always understand 

“There you said it!” the youth burst out. 
“Women! Just had one in here. Lord, I 
thought she’d knife me! She and her mes- 


sages. Wouldn't I give ‘em to her if I 
had ’em? What's Mrs. Gray to me—or 
Mrs. Pink or Mrs. Blue? You'd think the 


professor ran a post-office!” 

“Oh, well,” Motherwell remarked paci- 
fically, “you know women do leave mes- 
sages for each other 

“IT see old Wentzy taking ’ em, too!” said 
the youth scornfully, and accepted an ex- 


cellent cigaret. “Nothing else to do, of 
course and him called up by the 


Rockefeller push and the P. and S. and all 
the big bugs! Why, I’m worn out with it! 
Look at that table there,’ and he pointed 
to a heap of bundles and bottles on a 
heavy table by the door. 

“All left to be called for—boys and mes- 
sengers pawing over it, to get ’em back, if 
the professor can’t get at ‘em immediately! 
And him working all night at the labora- 
tory, and can’t ever get in, he’s so rushed. 

“‘Very well,’ I tell ‘em, ‘prove up on 
it and take it away, if that’s the idea! You 
can’t see him. Give me a voucher and get 
out.’ Some of ’em aren’t even tagged— 
look at that thing!”’ 


H. pointed to a good-sized box wrapped 
in purple paper. Motherwell stared 
at it. Half the wrapper had been torn off 

and the torn piece he had seen the night 
before, blistered and scribbled, in Mr. 
Glentner’s olive, blue-veined hand! He 
drew a deep breath. 

“For the love of Mike, 
said excitedly, “that’s my 
you mean to say the 
touched it?” 

The youth shrugged his shoulders elabor- 
ately. 

“There you are!” he said, “as bad as 
the rest! Now, what’s your trouble? 
Where’s your receipt? Want it back? 
can’t promise when he'll get at it, you 
know—he’s on a rush case.” : 

“Receipt?”’ Motherwell cried in vexation. 
“Why should I have a receipt? We were to 
go over it together. I can’t wait a mo- 
ment. We must have the report to-day! 

The youth strolled over to the table and 
picked up the box, balancing it scornfully. 

“Not even an addres!” he said. “That's 
a neat looking package, isn’t it? That's 4 
nice responsibility! What's it a specimen 
of? Lead? What’s your name, anyhow? 

“My name is Wells,” said Motherwell, 
his eyes snapping, “and it’s a piece of 
onyx. It’s from Glentner and Company. 
Call Mr. Glentner right up and get it 
K’d, if you want, but for heaven's sake 
give it to me—I must get somebody else 10 

(Continued on page 134) 
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A CUSTOM SHOE 
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F you were just buying something to keep your feet covered, 
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But shoes, as created by Henning, are much more than ordinary 
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materials are more than suitable; they are beautiful. Their 
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test it, that’s all.” 

The youth whistled. 

“Well, you can search 
doubtfully “Let's have a 
Glentner, you say?” 

He took out a pocket knife and deliber- 
ately cut an inch out of the pasteboard, 
poked through the tissue wrapping, and 
disclosed a veined, milky inch of onyx, with 
a gold rim just edging out. 

guess you win,” he said, “give me a 


me!” he said 
look at it. 


receipt for it, will you? There can’t be 
two of ‘em. And the name again, will 
you?” 


Motherwell wrote, offered another cigaret, 


and thrust the box under his arm care- 
lessly. 

“Where is this laboratory?” he asked 
suddenly. “I'd like to have a try at the 


professor, myself.” 

“Pll bet you would!” the youth agreed 
sardonically. “But you won't! Nor any- 
body else. He’s not to be disturbed, he 
isn’t, if all hell boils up through the sub- 
way! At least, so he said. You can see 
where you come in!” 

Motherwell sighed. 


“Oh, well, all right,’ he said. Then 
his face lightened. ‘Hasn't he got an 


assistant or something?” he asked hope- 


fully, “couldn't I see him?’ 
“You mean Schaffner?” the youth in- 
quired. “Doctor Schafiner?” 


“Dark,” said Motherwell suggestively, 
“with a beard . . .” 

“Lord, no! This one’s sandy-haired and 
a little mustache. You may mean Hennike 
—he left him a lot with the specimens. But 
Schaffner’s the main guy. He’s working 
with him, now. A lot of people want him, 
too. I'll tell you. Schaffner’s got a dinner 
date at Brucca’s—know that Italian place? 
He phoned in and I got the man for him, 
six-thirty at Brucca’s. You might catch 
him there. Try it, anyhow.” 

“Thanks, I will,’ said Motherwell, “and, 
er, were you here Wednesday morning? I 
didn’t see you.” 

“No, sir, you did not,” said the youth 
promptly, “because I wasn’t here. It was 
Wednesday noon that Old Pretzels sicked 
me on this job. That’s when he dashed off, 
swearing like a steam engine. Gosh, he 
was sweating blood, Old Pretzels! Some 
of his messes went back on him, you see. 
The woman that cleans up the little lab 
in there nearly fainted when she saw the 
broken glass and the mess. He’s not been 
in, since. 

“Thanks—they are certainly grand little 
cigarets. I think I will . . . oh, gosh, 
there’s that phone again!” 


N OTHERWELL went slowly down the 
4 stairs. 

“Now, why did Coggeshall lie about that 
paper-weight?” he asked softly of the taxi- 
cab he sat in. “Did she come for it? Then 
why not ask for it, outright? Or was she 
looking for the Medusa? Or did She throw 
the Medusa away, herself? Nonsense: the 


woman who stole it threw it away. And 
kept the rest, of course. She didn’t dare 
keep it—knew it would be identified. Be- 


cause Coggeshall is shielding her madam— 
she'd keep the Medusa, if anything. Didn't 
even ask for her—unless madam called 
herself ‘Mrs. Gray.’ But if Coggeshall 
knew that name, then she knew the whole 
plan from the beginning, and lied all 
along. Besides, that woman in the cab 
wasn’t young. Did they fool her on the 
jewels, and give her only the Medusa? 


“Well, here’s the paper-weight and 
there’s where she went, any way. Now 
let's look up Old Pretzels!” 

Sitting an hour later in his club in 


front of a chop and a baked apple he was 
called to the telephone booth and _sur- 
prized to find himself talking to Mr. 
Glentner himself. No, he had not gone to 
his old friend, who had begged him to stay 
in New York. The doctor was with him 
and a nurse and he would be happier to 
feel that someone was ready for any mes- 
sage, on the spot. Had Mr. Motherwell 
any further ideas as to the business they 
had been discussing? 

Mr. Motherwell had, and would 
Mr. Wells around to see him shortly. 

And soon the young man with his bag 
and shell-rimmed spectacles was in the 
library of Mr, Glentner’s city house, and 
the torn box was on Mr. Glentner’s knees, 
and the Medusa in his olive hand. 

“You know, you're rather extraordinary, 
Motherwell!” said the jeweler. 

“Only lucky, sir,” the young man ans- 
wered frankly, “really! A child would 
have followed up that ad in the Herald. 
The rest just broke my way.” 

was told that things often ‘broke 
your way’,” said Mr. Glentner. “It seems 
they do. Who is this Wentzel?” 


send 
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“Perfectly all right, sir, as far 
find. He’s a Swiss. Alsatian. Stands very 
high. He worked out some explosives 
during the war, and they had him up be. 
fore the War Board for one or two formy- 
las, of which one was just about to be used 
when the Armistice was signed. He's very 
strong on anilines, and coal-tar products 
generally. He’s a member of the Chemical 
Engineers Club and has lectured at Col- 
umbia. Has a _ laboratory in Jersey 
They've got his whole record.” “te 

“You're sure she went there?” 

“Here’s the onyx thing Coggeshall tied 
up, sir. The paper fits absolutely. I think 
she wrote it there.” 

“And left this for Coggeshall?” 

“Probably. Only she seemed to 
a message, not a package. Didn't 
take it.” 

“You think she was ‘Mrs. Gray’?” 

Motherwell shrugged. “Maybe. But 
who is the older woman? She's the one we 
want, sir. She didn’t get enough pay, you 
see. And she was alone. Mrs. White was 
with some one—some one who was hurry- 
ing her.” : 

“And 
think?” 

“Absolutely, sir. And making her go.” 

“You still stick to that, don’t you? 

“Yes, sir, I do.” 

“And yet, Motherwell, what was the 
hurry? The jewels were all out of the 
way, before; a very quiet, plain dress was 
arranged; a taxicab was called, not to use 
her own car. What is there sudden in all 
that?” 

“Something turned up,” said Motherwell, 

“Or somebody,” said the jeweler. 

Motherwell turned on him impatiently. 

“There you are, sir!” he cried, “there 
you are! You see, you've got this all clear 
in your mind—I know you can’t help it, 
but you have. And you can’t really think, 
you see. You've got a complete picture.” 

“What do you mean?” the older man 
asked shortly. 

“Why, excuse me, sir, but it’s so clear 
what you think!” 

“What do I think?” 

Motherwell sighed impatiently. 

“See here,” he said. “Here’s a girl. 
Married at what — twenty-two — twenty- 
one? That’s near enough. All accounted 
for since then, and, perhaps, from when 


as I can 


Want 


even 


telling her what to say, you 


she got to Paris. Perhaps before. But a 
lot can happen to a girl before she’s 


twenty-one. Before she’s nineteen. Before 
she’s eighteen. Well, suppose it’s hap- 
pened, happened and forgotten. 

“Now, here she is, happy and secure. 
Brilliantly secure. Everything going her 


way. And then—the old story. It turns 
up. Or, of course, fe turns up. A lover? 
Perhaps. A husband? Maybe. Maybe 
she thought he was dead. Maybe—in 


prison. Oh, yes—it happens, you know! 

“Now, in that case, it’s blackmail, or it’s 
just plain principle—principle and _ con- 
science—or it’s sheer funk. You don't 
know what threats against Mr. White may 
have been used. Of course, everything she 
has she'll give up. But maybe that’s not 
enough. Maybe he just wants her, and 
there’s no bribe at all.” 


HE jeweler’s mobile face stopped him. 

“I tell you, yes!” the young man cried, 
“men are that way about women! It’s 
happened! Anyway, she went. And didn't 
want to. Because she hoped to come back. 
That is, according to you, she wants to eat 
her cake and have it, too! And all you 
want to know, now, is, how much he'll 
take? Isn’t that so?” 

Glentner threw up his hands. 

“I’m afraid it is,’ he said softly, “I'm 
afraid ! And can you see any other 


’ 


it is! 
picture, you extraordinary boy?’ 

“I can’t see any picture at all,” said 
Motherwell slowly, “none at all. There's 
one, the obvious one. And of course it 
may be the actual one. I don’t say that. 
But I do say that if I let it get in my way, 
I couldn’t do anything. It’s foolish to 
believe a certain thing, and work like 4 
horse to prove it. 

“You think Coggeshall knows all about 
it,” he went on. “Now I don’t.” 

“You don’t? 
I think she knows -something, 
a little, a lead, a clue. But she’s afraid 
to tell it. Why? I think she had no idea 
that her mistress had gone. I think she 
hasn’t any idea where she has gone, but 
believes she can find something out from 
Wentzel. I believe if she Anew, she'd tell 
me.” 

Mr. Glentner shook his head. ; 

“Well,” he said heavily, “my head 
too old a head to make a new picture 
perhaps. That is why I have no flair, u® 
(Continued on page 136) 
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beauty of the garment; make home 
dressmaking easy. 

Beautifully made in Nainsook, Net, 
Silk or Messaline. Strongly re-enforced, 


at waistline. 


NAIAD Products Always Satisfy 
Look for the NAIAD Label 


Made by the Manufacturers of the famous 


N&lAD DRESS SHIELDS 


101 Franklin St., New York 


THE C. E. CONOVER CO., Manufacturers, 


Factory: Red Bank, N. J. 


with over-sewn seams and firm belting 
All have rust-proof hooks 
and eyes, riveted—not sewn—to bands 
of tape at invisible closing. 

Made in Nainsook (white only), Net 
(white or black), Silk (white or black), or 
Messaline (black), at prices ranging from 
50¢ to $1.50 and up. 
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en little tell tales~ 
those dainty finger-tips! 


Much do they tell of your dis- 
crimination in choosing personal 
aids to beauty. Care for your 
nails with HYGLO, and their 
message will always be one of 
refinement and culture. 


HYGLO Nail Polish, for ex- 
ample, gives a delicate, rosy, 
natural glow which is infinitely 
more attractive than the harsh 
brilliance of inferior products. 


HYGLO Quality Preparations at 35c 
each, are on sale everywhere or, write us 
for free, postpaid samples, with helpful 
booklet, “For The Hands of a Lady.” 


GRAF BROS., Inc. Established 1873 
115 West 24th Street New York 
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A Delightful Test 


To bring you 


This offers you a ten-day test 


| which will be a revelation to you. 


It will show you the way to 
whiter, cleaner, safer teeth. 

Millions of people of some forty 
races now employ this method. 
Leading dentists everywhere ad- 
vise it. Now you should learn 
how much it means to you and 
yours. 


Clouded by a film 


Your teeth are clouded more 
or less by film. The fresh film is 


| viscous—you can feel it with your 


tongue. It clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. And it forms 
the basis of dingy coats. 

Old methods of brushing leave 
much of that film intact. The 
film absorbs stains, so the teeth 
look discolored. Film is the basis 
of tartar. These coats, more or 
less discolored, spoil the luster 
of the teeth. 


How it ruins teeth 


That film holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acids. 
It holds the acids in contact with 


| the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. So most tooth 
troubles are now traced to that 
~ iy and they are almost univer- 
sal. 





Pepsadent 


silat 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading den- 
tists nearly all the world over. 
All druggists supply the large 
tubes. 





prettier teeth 


Now we combat it 


Dental science, after long re- 
search, has found two film com- 
batants. Many careful tests have 
proved their efficiency. Modern 
authorities endorse them. Leading 
dentists everywhere urge their 
daily use. 

A new-day tooth paste has been 
created, called Pepsodent. It 
complies with modern require- 
ments. And these two great film 
combatants are embodied in it. 


Two other effects 


Pepsodent brings two other ef- 
fects which authority now deems 
essential. It multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva. That is 
there to digest starch deposits 
which may otherwise remain to 
form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of 


the saliva. That is Nature’s 
neutralizer for acids which cause 
ecay. 


An ideal diet, rich in acid-bear- 
ing fruit, would bring like effects. 
But Pepsodent brings them regu- 
larly. 





Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube and watch these effects for 
a while. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 

Then judge the benefits by 
what you see and feel. You will 
be amazed. 








10-Day Tube F _y 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 849, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 











~ Only One Tube to a Family 













STOFFELS 
ORGAN DIES 


AND DOTTED SWISS 
Ao rthe daintiest Summer Frocks, 
Fastcolor, permanent finish, 

































Swiss 
FABRICS 








OU may have several frocks of Stoffel’s 
Organdies or Dotted Swiss for the cost 
of one good dress, yet no fabric is more delightful 
for summer wear—more beautiful, more correct, 
more serviceable. 

Stoffel’s Swiss Organdies are transparent, have perma- 
nent finish and fast color. If they are creased in travel- 
ling or mussed after a shower they may be tubbed and 
ironed in a few minutes to their originz al crisp, colorful 
daintiness. 

Fashion has decreed these fabrics for every summer 
dress purpose, for the child, the junior or milady herself. 


MAKE THIS TEST YOURSELF 


Take an ordinary piece of Organdy and a piece of Stoffel’s. 
Wet them thoroughly, dry and iron them. Note the perfect 
lustre, finish, crispness and be: auty of the Stoffel’s organdy and 
compare it with the other. No test is more convincing. 
Sold in the wash goods department of good stores everywhere. 


Used by the better manufacturer fd i if 
Use: ers of dresses who identify them with the 
Stoffel label. 


Write for our book of beautiful colors and suggested organdy uses. 


ALM LEVOR, & CO, 


Sole Agents in US for Stohel & Co, % Gall. 


354 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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FROM THE PARIS OPENINGS 


(Continued from page 53) 


JENNY 


ENNY shows, as predicted, a few long 
J close-fitting sleeves, but as a rule the 

sleeves of a Jenny model are this 
season one of its most interesting features. 
Close-fitting sleeves, “‘wing”’ sleeves of lace 
or other fabrics, cape sleeves, bulging 
sleeves, tapering sleeves, bell sleeves, every 
known variety appears this season in the 
Jenny collection. 

The bell sleeves are usually close-fitting 
to the middle of the upper arm; the long 
flaring lower part is often of a different 
material. A dark blue serge jacket will 
show bell sleeves of pink linen embroidered 
with white matching the embroidered pink 
blouse underneath. Sometimes the blouse, 
apron-tunic and bell sleeves are alike em- 
broidered, with the jacket body and un- 
derskirt of another color and_ texture. 
Again, the “bell” of the sleeve of a dark 
blue serge frock is of heavy white lace. 

Odd are the cape corsage-backs which 
are attached to the long sleeves, and the 
cape effect continues to the wrist. These 
appear in serge, mousseline, crépe de Chine 
and also in thin black lace—and_ these 
delicate transparent lace “wing” sleeves 
are the loveliest of all. 

Jenny shows a frock with but a single 
sleeve and that the left sleeve, which is 
cut in one with the cape corsage-back and 
is continued in the form of a rectangular 
which is attached to a bracelet on 


“wing” 
the right wrist. Several models show the 
one-sleeve effect, which is very odd and 


pretty. 


ACKETS at Jenny’s, as a rule, are loose 
and straight and generally hip length, 
worn over a one-piece frock or a blouse 


| this season. Many frocks are topped 
| with white or some light color under 
smart jackets. Again, over the one-piece 


frocks are worn loose straight three-quar- 


ter length or long 
wide-sleeved garments 
unusually attractive. 

Many evening gowns are closely draped 
about the figure, particularly at the hips, 
and have pointed drapery on the side or 
in the middle of the front and back. Many 
frocks of mousseline are embroidered ef- 
fectively, girdled at the hips, and show 
transparent cape-sleeves of mousseline or 
lace. There are several frocks of delicate 
black lace and several frocks of crépe de 
Chine with cape-sleeves of thin black lace, 
with a cape continuing in a wing sleeve 
which falls like a deep flounce from the 
arm and is wrinkled closely about the 
wrist, the flounce falling in corresponding 
fulness below. 

Very smart are the unlined 
open-work English embroidery 
which are worn over one-piece frocks of 
the same or a different color, and new 
are the cuffs of embroidered linen on loose 
coats of dark blue wool fabric or crépe 
marocain, Madame Jenny herself wears 
a simple little frock with a square cape in 
the back which falls loose on the left side 
to the hips and is attached on the right 
side to a sort of galon made of the fabric 
which falls from shoulder to hem. 

Madame Jenny employs bands of small 
tucks, tucked girdles and long tucked or 
plaited panels in many of her creations. 
Circular effects are almost lacking; the 
silhouette remains straight, and the sleeve 
apparently dominates the collection. 


coats, smart, loose, 
which are new and 


jackets of 
in self-tone 


CHANEL 


HANEL’S unusually pretty models 
show the open square line at the neck, 
set-in girdles several inches in width above 
apron tunics which fall out loose at the 
sides, short or long straight sleeves (only 
a few sleeves are tightened at the wrist), 
(Continued on page 140) 


MEDUSA’S HEAD 


Josephine 
(Continued 


doubtedly. But Clelia would never have 
parted willingly with this,” and he stared, 
half bitterly, half delightedly, at the frozen 
smile on the wonderful lips encircled by 


the tiny tossing serpents. “Whoever took 
that from her, took the things she loved 
the best, Motherwell.” 

He sighed. 

“Tl put this away,” he added and 
opened the box. Lifting out the heavy, 


opalescent hali-globe of onyx, he shook it 
free from the tissue wrappings. 

“IT gave her that last Christmas,” he 
said, “See, the frame has slipped.” 

He gathered up a handful of paper from 


the bottom of the box and stared ques- 
tioningly at the young man. 

“What's this?” he asked and shook it 
free 


4 dark blue flashed from the paper, and 


Daskam 


from page 134) 


Novel 


Bacon’s 


as something slipped from his hand he 
seized another roll of it and shook ‘it out. 
A three-strand pearl necklace fell on his 


Motherwell, and falling 
on the rest they unrolled them: cool em- 
erald and bleeding ruby, and lace work of 
platinum and spray of icy diamonds. 

“Good heavens above!’ cried Mother- 
well, “they’re all here!” 

The great jeweler stared at him, pearls 
in his limp hand, a collar of rubies flaming 
on his trouser leg. 

“And I left them in the check-room at 
the club!” the young man gasped. 

“And she left them in a_half- wrapped 
pasteboard box, on an office table!” sal 
Mr. Glentner slowly. “Poor Crandall! 
My poor old boy!” 

(To be concluded in the May issue) 


lap. 
“What?” cried 
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corset-brassiere 


vanes 


Fashion declares: “This season, that figure is best corseted 
which is least corseted.” The Mopet Corset-Brassiere gives 
the helpful advantage of wearing a corset with the youthful 
on appearance of natural lines. 

























" Ask for MODEL Corset-Brassieres—$1.00 to $6.50—at your favorite 
ped shop in your preferred material and in your accustomed fastening. 
ips, All other types of MODEL Brassieres—50c to $8.50. If not ob- 
or tainable, write direct to the manufacturers. 
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three guest-room pack- 


Cream Powder, 


ages of Armand Cold 


Taleum 


and Vanishing Cream. 
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“| ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
hn The LATLE -PINK & WHITE BOXES 


the skin. 


T takes five times as 

long to make Armand 
Cold Cream Powder as it 
does ordinary powders! 
‘1 And you can tell the differ- 
s ence. Armand Cold Cream 
y Powder is absolutely 
smooth—there are no 
gritty granules to irritate 
It is soft and 
: fine and spreads perfectly. 
5 And it is the only face 
powder which contains a 


tiny bit of exquisite cold 
cream—just enough to 
make it stay on till you 
wash it off! 


The little pink-and-white 
hat-box of Armand Cold 
Cream Powder is $1, 
everywhere. Buy one box 
and just try it! If you 
are not thoroughly pleased 
with it, you can take it 
back and your money will 
be returned. 


ARMAND—Des Moines 


Canadian customers should address 


Armand, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont. 















tectural League of New York. 


people 


Danersk Furniture 


1922 Prices 


] OOKING forward to the 
year 1922 we have been able 
to re-price our entire line. We 
have taken into account all fac- 
tors that we expect will bring 
costs down and have anticipated 
them in these present levels. 


We have determined that 
these changes are justified by the 
rapidly increasing demand for 
Danersk Furniture now in evi- 
dence; and everyone knows that 
greater volume of sales makes 
possible lower costs and prices. 
In doing this the Danersk stand- 
ard of workmanship and artistry 
will of course be maintained. 


There is still a lack of confi- 
dence on the part of many peo- 
ple in the price of many com- 
modities. They believe the 
manufacturer has done his best 
to reduce prices but that these 
reductions are not reflected in 
the final cost to the consumer. 


We are the manufacturers of 
Danersk Furniture and as such 
our prices naturally are a direct 
reflection of the most favorable 
costs to produce. 


Send for Early American Brochure M-4 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street, New York City 


315 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


The new Plymouth group of Danersk Early 
American Furniture as done in the mellow 
tones of old maple and exhibited at the Archi- 
The table is a 
draw-top with leaves extending to seat ten 










































































i Famous Affmitres 


i! VERY age has its famed affinities, emperors 
and sempstresses, queens and adventurers, 
princes and shepherdesses. Their romances vary 
but each story lives as dramatic witness to the 
eternal power of Beauty. Centuries, tongues and 
nations change, but the world will always kneel 
enthralled at the feet of a lovely woman. 
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“Superwomen” are not numbered. Every woman 
—YOU—can taste the joy of homage, of admira- 
tion, from your world. Few of the famous 
women of history have been born beautiful, but 
they have known the art of attaining beauty, of 
developing their best features, of increasing their 
personal charm. 
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Elizabeth Arden has gathered the knowledge of 
all ages and all countries, and made a science of 
cultivating beauty. Her inimitable—but much 
imitated—Muscle-Strapping Treatments—supple- 
mented by the Arden Venetian Preparations—are 
the climax of progress in the art of moulding the 
contour of the face and of preserving the ex- 
quisite freshness of the skin. 
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If a visit to one of the Salons is impossible, write 
to Elizabeth Arden describing yourself and your 
problems, and ask for the booklet “The Quest of 
the Beautiful”. 


a 


Elizabeth Arden Recommends These 


Venetian Preparations for Daily Use: 


= _— 
a pee 


Venetian Cleansing Cream — 
Melts on the skin, seeps into the - 
depths of the pores, and rids Venetian Créme de France—A 
them of all impurities. $1, $2, $3 fragrant cream that leaves the 

skin soft and moist and pro 
tects the complexion from sun 
and wind; a perfect foundation 
for powder, $1.25. 


Venetian Amoretta Rouge — In 
three shades: Pale apricot that 
° gives a slight glow to the ash 
blonde complexion, an orange 
tint for the radiant blonde and 
refines a maroon for the brunette. 


smooth and unlined. $2. 
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Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic— 
A mild astringent and a stimu 
lating tonic, that whitens and 
refines the skin, leaving it fresh, 
clear and radiant. 85c, $2 and 


$3.75 
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Venetian Pore Cream—Quickly 
corrects coarseness and 


o>. +4 
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open pores, making the skin $2.50, $4.50 
Da satin-textured, When used with 
Sa Muscle Oil gives astonishing re Poudre d'Iilusion A soft, 


smooth and pure powder in an 
exceptionally lovely tint of 
Naturelle and Rachel; adheres 
well and gives a becoming bloom 
to the complexion $3 


sults. $ 


Venetian Anti-Wrinkle Cream 
A new astringent cream to re 
move wrinkles and keep the skin 


@s = 


For the cenvenience of clients the Arden 
l’enetian Preparations are now sold in 368 
exclusive shops in the United States. These 


a 


i leading stores carry a complete assortment. 

“7 

‘) 

it If you wish to cultwate your individual type of beauty, increase or reduce 
\f weight, write for Ehzabeth Sfrden's Home Course booklet 

i Postage paid if order exceeds $10 


( ELIZABETH ARDEN 

1 SALON D’ORO, 673-C FIFTH AVENUE. N. Y. 
Ay London, 25 Old Bond St. Paris, 255 Rue St. Honore 
' Boston, 192 Boylston St. Detroit, Book Building 


Washington, 


San Franessco, 
1147 Connecticut Ave. 


233 Grant Avenue 


Newfort Palm Beach 


Atlantic City 
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Francis 


George Gaul and Ernita Lascelles as Adam and 


Eve in 


the first part 


of the Theatre Guild 


production of Shaw’s “Back to Methuselah.” 


PRODUCING SHAW AS AN 
INDOOR SPORT 


By WALTER 


HE extraordinary public response 
to the Theatre Guild’s production 


of G. B. Shaw’s tremendous play, 


‘Back to Methuselah,’ is New York’s 
tribute to its most courageous, interest- 
ing and alive theatrical institution. We 


say “Shaw’s tremendous play” without 
necessarily referring to its contents. It is 
tremendous in the physical sense, being, so 
long that it takes three evenings to act. 
The audience have to go once a week for 
three weeks, and they have to buy their 
tickets for all three evenings, too, if they 
want any ticket at all. If you think that 
isn't asking something of an audience, you 
have never produced plays. Probably not 
another English dramatist would have 
dared to write a play in three sections. 
Even Shakespeare never got beyond two 
sections. And quite certainly no other 
management in America would have dared 
to put it on. Even Shaw himself cabled 
to the Guild, “You are quite mad, but 
go ahead if you feel you must.” How 
mad the Guild really was is proved by 
the fact that the theatre was entirely sold 
out for the first cycle of the play (that 
is, the first three weeks) before the cur- 
tain rose. They relied on the public to 
stand by them, and the public stood. 
Consider what these young people (two 
of them, by the way, women, the manag- 


ing director being Miss Theresa Helburn, 
a Bryn Mawr graduate) have done in 
their brief careers. They have produced 


Benevente’s “Bonds of Interest,” John 
Masefield’s “The Faithful,” Ervine’s “John 
Ferguson” and “Jane Clegg,’ Tolstoi’s 
“Power of Darkness,’ a dramatization of 
“The Rise of Silas Lapham,” Pinski’s 
“The Treasure,’ an American play called 
“John Hawthorne,” another native play by 


Arthur Richman called “Ambush,” a 
French farce called “The Wife with a 
Smile,” together with ‘“Boubouroche,” 
Milne’s “Mr. Pim Passes By,” Molnar’s 


beautiful and strange play, “Liliom,”’ An- 
dreyev’s “He Who Gets Slapped,” and final- 
ly, in each case for the first time onany stage, 
before London saw them, Shaw’s ‘“Heart- 
break House” and “Back to Methuselah.” 

In addition to these sixteen plays, the 


Guild also produced on Sunday nights, 
for its subscribers only, Strindberg’s 
“Dance of Death’ and Verhearen’s “The 


Cloister.” This total of eighteen plays in 
a scant three years, considering their aver- 


PRICHARD 


EATON 


age quality, is probably the best record 
ever made by a producing group in New 
York. “John Hawthorne” was generally 
considered a poor play, and “The Treas- 
ure’ was of doubtful value, perhaps, on 
our English stage. The Howells adapta- 
tion was hardly adequate, and “The Wife 
with a Smile” was better left to Broadway, 
perhaps. That is four out of eighteen. 
Every one of the rest had unquestionable 
and unusual merit, and several of them, 
like “Liliom” and “Back to Methuselah,” 
were important works of art. 


NYBODY can make at least a showy 

production if he has money enough 
to spend. But it takes a real artist to 
make a beautiful production at a small 
cost. Beauty cannot be bought, it has to 
be created. Lee Simonson, the Theatre 
Guild’s scenic designer, is fortunately one 


of the new school, who knows how to 
suggest rather -than reproduce, how to 


create a mood by simple means rather than 
creating a place with the aid of sixteen 
carpenters. The way, for instance, Mr. 
Simonson managed to handle a large crowd 
on the small stage of the Garrick, by the 
use of two levels, is of enormous interest 
to little theatre directors and other ama- 
teurs who have to work on small stages. 
He did it without any sacrifice of beauty 
or dramatic force—in fact, with a dis- 
tinct gain in beauty and force. 

The Guild is a cooperative undertaking. 
The actors share in the profits. As its 
name implies, it is not a “firm,” a business 
in the usual sense, but a guild of artists, 
who make their living by doing what they 
love to do, in happy association together. 
It is probably more than a mere fancy that 
this in no small measure explains their suc- 
cess. It is a fact most artists know, 
that only what you like to do, as a rule, 
do you do well; and only when you 
yourself enjoy your work, do other people 
enjoy it. The manager who produces 
plays merely as a business, in the hope 
of pleasing the public, twice out of three 
times does not please them. But the 
Guild, producing to please themselves, has 
reversed the percentage of success. An 
not only have they reversed the percent- 
age of success, but they have shown so 
fine a spirit in their cooperative idealism 
that they have won the entire confidence 
and good will of the public. 
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A complete range of 
sizes now available 


at 


$12.50 


The O-G Peter Pan. . Adds Distinéhon 
to Ultra-Smart Sports cApparel! 


; Quality patent leather with red kid 


ball strap and heelas illustrated. Also 
with beige suede ball strap and heel. 


| O'CONNOR & GOLDBERG 
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O-G SHOES 


AND HOSIERY 





FAMED FOR FASHIONABLE FOOTWEAR SINCE 1903 
Eight O-G Stores for Men and Women in Chicago 
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Even Jealous Women 
Are Generous to It! 


Bourjois’ Manon Lescaut Face Powder is 
Parisian in its sophistication. It conceals its 
presence, yet reveals its effects. 


Manon Lescaut never presumes to com- 
mand your complexion; but always comple- 
ments it most effectively. 


You do not look powdered when you use 
Manon Lescaut; but you have the added 
beauty that only a fine French Face Powder 
can give. 

Some women, when powdered, look fairer 
than they have any right to be; but Manon 
Lescaut does not strain the faith of your 
admirers. 

* Manon Lescaut becomes a part of, and a 
partner in, your complexion. 

And even jealous women are generous in 
their praise of it! 


Named and Famed _for Beauty 
* Ashes of Roses 


is a discreet, hand-made French rouge, with the 
deep rich red in the heart of the rose, and the glint 
of the dew-drops on it. So subtle is it, so natural, 
that its devotees say that it is art to heart with 
their complexions. Use it with Manon Lescaut 
Face Powder and note the sparkling expression it 
lends to your face. For the woman who prefers 
a lighter shade, we suggest Rouge Mandarin. All 
of these are included in the 12 leading preparations 
to be found in the Bourjois Cabinet Assortment 
at leading dealers, 
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“Ashes of Roses’’ Rouge. 


Check color wanted 


Name 
Address ___ 
City Se ee 





A. BOURJOIS & CO., INC. 
PARIS 31 W. 34th St., NEW YORK 


Enclosed find 15c for samples of Bourjois’ 
rs > E , 
Manon Lescaut’? Face Powder and Bourjois 


White CL) Naturelle L_J Rose LJ Rachel \_] 














A great many women 





who lead in matters 
of dress will this year 
wear 


KENWOOD 
TWEEDS 


wear this Ken- 
wood fabric because it 
has qualities of style, 
individuality and high- 
grade dependable value 
distinetly different from 
the ordinary. 





—will 


will choose Kenwood 
Tweed for Suits, Jackets, 
Capes, Skirts and Sports 
Costumes because its un- 
usual draping qualities, 
lustrous finish, sharp 
color contrasts and bril- 
liance of pattern so no- 
ticeably distinguish it as 


a fabric of QUALITY. 


-will realize both satis- 
faction and profit from 
Kenwood Tweeds _be- 
cause of these character- 
istics and because of the 
basic firmness and serv- 
iceability created by the 
use of only clean NEW 
wool selected from the 
choicest fleeces the 
world produces. 


Genuine dependable 
Kenwood Tweed fabric 
has attached to the cloth 
bolt a circular tag bear- 
ing this trademark. The 
ends of the board upon 
which the cloth is 
wound are marked 


“KENWOOD TWEED” 
If your favored Depart- 
ment Store does not 
feature this desirable 
fabric write us for sam- 
ples and information. 


KENWOOD MILLS 


Department H. 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 
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d Wool Products include 

Blankets Koverlets Bal 
Sleeping Bags, Sitting 

ag Votor Robes, Men 
an Boys’ G Stockings 
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|minous scarfs, show gigantic plaids. 








WORTH 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cloth 
faced 


of 
with 


silver, 
black 
satin, makes a very 
gorgeous gown that 
has the square-cut 
bodice held up by 
bands of brilliants 
and jet. Long black 
silk tassels. 


WORTH 


The train of an evening gown of lavender 
crépe satin is caught up on the left hip 
with an ornament of red bakalite and beads. 


FROM THE PARIS OPENINGS 


(Continued from page 


odd cravates which are sometimes attached 
to the blouse or corsage and are sometimes 
mere loose embroidered scarfs, velvet capes, 
wraps and jackets over frocks of Georgette 
crépe or crépe de Chine, and many smart 
tailored and sports models. 

Russian embroideries adorn many of 
the Chanel corsages; the needlework is 
often disposed in crosswise bands on cor- 
sage and sleeve alike, and also on the 
small smart hat. Several hats thus match 
the corsage or jacket. Particularly note- 
worthy is a small round bright red hat 
which is worn with a red tailored frock 
and trimmed with foulard like that which 
forms the blouse, and also a small hat of 
red leather, worn with a loose short red 
leather jacket. 

The velvet wraps are 
gette crépe or crépe de Chine, matching 
the frock underneath. The loose sports 
suits of coarse fringed tweed, with volu- 
One 
The 


lined with Geor- 


“cross-bar’” forms half the skirt. 


smock jackets are drawn on over the head, 
’ 


HE line at Chanel’s is straight and 
slender, without being tight. Skirts 
are about last-season length, and the set- 
in girdles are placed rather low on the 
hips. Very pretty use is made by Ma- 
demoiselle Chanel of the cravate or scarf- 


collar; all through the collection we see 
many little bows and narrow tie-strings 
of the material. A red, brown and gray 


plaid wool smock blouse is thus tied three 
times at the top in front. ‘This is achieved 
by a narrow gray cloth ribbon laced 
through two eyelets at the throat and tied 
once. Below are two more eyelets with a 
similar ribbon, and below two more. At 
the hips the lower edge of the smock is 
pinched together on each side and tied 
once with a gray ribbon 

Evening frocks are of the simple grace- 
ful variety which Chanel has made famous. 
Seme of them are slightly draped, others 
have strings that tie. There is noticeably 
less tulle and lace than usual in the col- 
lection this season. 


LELONG 


a shows a number of smart one- 
piece frocks, often with corsages of 
another color under short flaring jackets, or 
capes of fabric matching the skirt. The 


136) 


waist-line is placed at the tops of the hips, 
skirts are straight and narrow in silhouette, 
and sleeves are usually long and straight. 
The line at the neck ranges from the bat- 
eau to a shallow square. For evening, the 
corsage is cut straight across under the 
arms or slants across one shoulder, and 
the skirts are draped a bit at the hips with 
falling pointed folds on the side. 

A Lelong frock of gray crépe de Chine 
with a gray Georgette crépe blouse is worn 
under a sleeveless gray crépe de Chine 
jacket. A short, very flaring jacket oi 
beige crépe matelassé is worn over a 
straight frock of bright brown satin with 
a corsage of beige crépe matelassé. The 
body of a short, loosely-belted, bright red 
jacket is embroidered all over with silver, 
gold and white. The sleeves are long and 
straight, and the skirt is slender and rather 
long, showing only the ankles. 


Many afternoon frocks of Georgette 
crépe or crépe de Chine, low-girdled with 
bateau neck-line and looped or falling 


panels are shown in the collection, as well 


as long ample evening cloaks of green, 
red-gray or metal fabric, often with great 
collars that stand a bit away from the 
neck, rising like a great cuff about the 
shoulders. One evening cloak of silver- 
gray satin fulgurant gauffré is lined with 
vivid violet velvet. Long loose pane's 


falling from the shoulders and looped to 
the sleeves are lined also with violet, 
which is mirrored in the crinkled surface 
of the satin, imparting a changeable violet- 
and-gray effect to the entire cloak. 

Remarkable is a_ silver-and-green lace 
or tulle over-dress over green-and-silver 
tissue. This is worn under a green velvet 
cloak elaborately embroidered with beads 
and small cabochons. Another charming 
thing is a sinuous frock of silver tissue 
draped a trifle on the side, with touches ol 
green and black. The corsage-front forms 
a long pointed end which is carried up 
and twisted about the neck, and falls in 
the back, where it is weighted with a 
tassel. 


DRECOLL 


/ 
RECOLL features sports costumes in 
the form of bright-hued, flaring flan- 
nel jackets with white flannel frocks 
underneath. The jacket collars are of the 
(Continued on page 148) 
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THE new Gliding Davenport! Just the 
thing for summer cottage or sun porch. 
Does not hang from chains— swings 
from its own supports. Attractive de- 
signs—and attractive prices. Ask for the 
“Rome-Quality” Gliding Davenport. 





Manhattan-Rome Company - Long Island City, N. ¥. 


ROMELINK | 


THE HAMMOCK BEAUTIFUL 


| 

| 

| 

| Its a Rome Quality Product 
N 
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KAPOCK + 
Silky Sunfast Fabrics ata. 


Their gorgeous colorings—cheerful or quiet in tone—lend an air of || 
unmistakable refinement to every room. 













KAPOCK, too, is economical. Neither sun nor tubbing can dim | \ 
the “Long-Life Colors,” and the double width allows for one | 


Send your dealer’s name and receive copy of “KAPOCK 
SKETCH BOOK”’—beautifully illustrated in colors. 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 
Dept. J Philadelphia, Pa. 


Be sure it’s KAPOCK. Genuine has name —> 
or white basting thread on selvage. Ny 
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"THE beauty of design and 
inbuilt utility of the 


BOHN SYPHON 
REFRIGERATOR 







have given it the place of 
prominence in the kitchen 
equipment of the most mag- 
nificent of our metropolitan 
homes. 


Still its practical construction makes 
it anecessary feature in every kitchen 
in which every woman may have a 
justifiable pride and delight inowner- 
ship. 





Adopted by the Pullman Company and 
dining car service of all American Railroads 








BOHN REFRIGERATOR CO. 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


New York Exhibit Chicago Exhibit 
Strauss Bldg. 5 E. 46th Street 68 E. Washington Street 
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Write for our new 
booklet ‘‘Dress- 
ING Your Best” 
in which Isabel 
De Nyse Conover 
of the Fashion 
Department of the 
Woman's Home 
Companion tells 
you the secrets of 
being well-dressed 
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SILKS 


HE genius of the great French 





style-creator, Bernard, found 


NS freshinspiration inthe beauty 


of PentkEES Rhama Crepe and Can- 
ton Crepe Jacquard, composing them 
into a gown whose distinction is due 
as much to the rare quality of the 
fabrics as to the skill of the designer. 
The other Pentkegs SitKs respond 
just as graciously to the fantasies of 
fashion and come in an infinity of 
lovely hues. At all good stores, with 


the name PenikeEs in the selvage. 


CARL SCHOEN SILK CORPORATION 
260 Fourth Avenue, New York 





THE SECRET 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


OF READILY 


MATCHED COLOR 


HAT woman planning her spring, 

summer or winter costumes stops to 

ask herself how it is possible to 
match her wool stuffs with velvet or crépe 
or braid or any other fabric? She goes to 
shop for sewing silk to match a bit of 
chiffon, and finds it. Sometimes, to be sure, 
it means visiting more than one shop, but 
eventually she goes home satisfied. 

Grandmothers of to-day, however, could 
tell many a sad story of how they hunted 
and hunted for days for navy blue velvet 
to match navy blue _ broadcloth—lady’s 
cloth, they used to call it. And it is no 
wonder that they hunted! There was a 
time, not so long ago, when there were a 
hundred and more shades of navy! Incre- 
dible, isn’t it, to think of? Navy ought to 
be navy no matter where or when it may 
be purchased. But even in 1914, eight 
short years ago, there were sixty shades of 
this dark blue on the market in this 
country. 

Our bigges t industries were wasting quan- 
tities of materials each season through this 
lack of color uniformity, for there were 
always great stacks of unused stuffs left 
on their shelves. With the development of 
the subtle psychology of color as a selling 
power in fabrics and wearing apparel, color 
naturally bowed to the vagaries of fashion 
and the time came when it became domi- 
nated by fashion. And at this time we 
awoke to the fact that our textile and allied 
industries were dependent on the dictates 
of foreign artists. A group of fashion and 
color experts in France, for example, decided 
what shades and colors we should be able 
to buy in America 


HEN war came and with it the sudden 

cutting off of our color information, and 
American manufacturers realized that our 
dependency on Europe had been too great. 
Leading representatives of the silk, wool, 
cotton and millinery industries met to go 
over the whole situation, and the result was 
soon seen in the American color cards which 
now make it possible for the woman shop- 
per throughout the country to match up 
almost everything she wears. 

These cards, with their narrow slips of 
sample colors, each one named and num- 
bered, look simple indeed. But their evolu- 
tion has been the work of eight years on the 
part of the cleverest color experts in this 
country. There are, it seems, men born 
with a color sense; others attain it by long 
years of experience in working with colors. 
It is such men who are responsible for the 
shopper’s good luck in finding “just the 
right shade of blue, and its name is Hya- 
cinth, my dear,’ as she will explain to a 
passing friend. 

Velvets marked African brown made in 
New Jersey or New England are matchable 
with silks marked African brown made in 
another State. And all this because of the 
color card which goes to manufacturers of 
silks, woolens, cottons and ribbons, as well 
as to milliners. 

This card is a collectionof one hundred and 
thirty-three staple colors chosen after care- 
ful analysis by a Color Committee compris- 


A glance ahead shows 
lectation in Harper’s Bazar. 
story by a new writer, Henry W. 


ing men of astute color sense and recognized 
as close students of color value. The colors 
are shown in silk ribbon, which is skein 
dyed and woven especially for this purpose, 
in grosgrain and satin combination so as 
to give the dull as well as the luminous 
value of each color. The ribbons are ar- 
ranged in flat loops so that a color can be 
easily matched by slipping it under the 
ribbon. Made in book form, the one 
hundred and thirty-three colors are mounted 
in double rows on six hinged leaves which, 
when opened, show the entire collection 
arranged according to family classification, 
as far as practical, in order to maintain 
color harmony and avoid discord. 

To each color are given a name and num- 
ber which never change, and this enables 
positive identification at all times. Great 
care has been given to the naming of the 
colors. As it has been found wise to use 
names that have a familiar background, 
many have been taken from nature. Others 
are named for jewels, Emerald, Amethyst, 
Sapphire and so iorth; all these names are 
suggestive of familiar things and are easily 
visualized. Many names, however, such as 
Navy, Old Rose and Copenhagen, were 
adopted because we were used to them. 
Aside from these, American names were and 
are used exclusively. 

When a young matron orders a dance 
frock of Bonfire satin, she knows that her 
gown will be one of the tones of red; if 
she decides on Venice, instead, of course 
she will find herself wearing the delectable 
shade of green seen in Turner’s Venetian 
paintings. Strange as many of the names 
may seem to the casual person, there is 
reason back of every one. Seaside is, of 
course, another shade of sand. Lucky Stone 
is the shade of blue matching the charm 
the gipsy wears hanging from her necklace. 
Chippendale is the rich and somber brown 
we are familiar with in the old Chippen- 
dale furniture, and so it goes. 


THe group of men who met together to 
discuss our color problems became or- 
ganized into the Textile Color Association 
of the United States. Through their efforts, 
aided the past five years by Mrs. Margaret 
Hayden Rorke, color standardization has 
grown at a rapid pace. Canada and seven- 
teen foreign countries, as far distant as 
China, Japan, India and Africa, use this 
system. 

The whole scheme is not a money-making 
one, for the slogan of the association is 
“Not conducted for profit but for the benefit 
of American Industry.” 

Recently the value of this uniform system 
has been appreciated by others besides the 
Textile and its allied industries. To-day the 
paint and paper industries are using the 
cards, so that now when a woman orders 
her bedroom done in Cherub, to match her 
Cherub-colored tea gown, she knows that 
the two tones will be the same. 

And so was war responsible for this cam- 
paign to help the American shopper in her 
daily search for matching colors and to 
help the manufacturer save untold dollars 
a year, 


some particularly interesting fiction coming for your de- 
In particular, there’s a fascinating runaway adventure 
Lanicr. 
known people as Robert Hichens, Arnold Bennett, Mildred Cram, G. K. Chesterton. 


And other stories by such well- 
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combine 
‘‘“NEATNESS 
with 
ECONOMY’”’ 


La Mode Uniforms 
of black Cotton 
Pongee can be had 
for as little as 
$3.00. 

Blue Chambray for 
$3.00. 

Ask your dealer or 
write Dept. “H” 
for Service Booklet 












AY-S ano GREEN 


: ‘TED 
352 FOURTH AVE NEW YORK 








™ Reduce Your Flesh... 
4 in Spots ~ 


Reducing 
Arms, Legs, Bust, Double Chin, Bhd 

in fact any part or entire body “',)” 
without dieting by wearing Ankles 


DR. WALTER’S 
Famous Medicated Reducing 
Rubber Garments 


for Men and Women 
Send for illustrated booklet 


Dr. Jeanne E. Walter 


; 353 Fifth Avenue 
Bust Reducer, Price $6.00 


Peg dee New York 
wie <~t-} pn)? Oe 











Price per pair, as il- 
lustrated, $7.00. 
Extra High, $9.00. 


Send ankle measure- 





Neck and Chin Reducer, $3.50 (Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East) ment when ordering. 
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An Added Room— 


Subtracted Rent 


With a Kroehler Daven-O in your home, you 
can have all the comfort of a handsomely fur- 
nished living room, the convenience that an 
extra sleeping room affords, and economy of 
reduced rental. The Kroehler Daven-O takes 
the place of an additional room and subtracts 
from the family budget the rental which that 
room would cost. 


By day it is a handsomely upholstered, lux- 
urious piece of living room furniture, just like 
any other fine davenport in appearance, with 
bedding completely concealed. There is 
ample room, when folded, for thick, remov- 
able mattress and bedding. 


At night it is converted, with one simple motion, into 
a full-sized, comfortable bed, with patented, sagless, 
folding metal bed frame and springs. 


Made in overstuffed styles and Colonial and Period 
designs, with any wood finish; upholstery of plush, 
tapestry, velour, genuine leather or leather substitute. 
Made to harmonize with any decorative scheme. Hand- 
some styles, at prices to meet any requirement. Sold 
by leading furniture dealers everywhere, for cash or 
casy payments. Ask for demonstration. Look for 
Kroehler trade mark. Send for free booklet. 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago 


Factories at Kankakee, Ill.; Naperville, Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ontario 


“The Invisible Bed Room 
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Before powdering apply 
+45 Frostilla. The powder 
clings on much longer. 


(Se _ 








ee 
To keep your skin soft and 
smooth use Frostilla before go 
ing out and after coming in. 














Frostilla ong, 
the shaving brush 

a better lather to 
soften stiff beards Also 
Soothes after shaving 



















Short skirts and low shoes 
allow the ankles to chap and 
roughen Frostilla brings 
quick relief 























“€trostilla 


Keeps Your Skin 


‘Young and 
Beautiful 


JHEN your skin is chapped 
and roughened by wind and 

cold, when it is burned by the sun, 
Frostilla will soothe away the 
smarts and leave the texture re- 


When 


used as a base for face powder, 


freshed and soft as velvet. 


Frostilla disappears quickly, leaves 
and 
allows the powder to cling on much 
Men find it delightful 
after shaving and a few drops on 
the wet brush help to soften the 
beard. 


a more natural appearance 


longer. 


As you see Frostilla has many 
uses for all members of the family 
in all seasons of the year. Its 
touch and wonderful 
fragrance make it a delight to 


every skin. 


soothing 


After once trying 
Frostilla you will never want to 
be without it. Its popularity has 
extended over a period of half a 
century. 


Frostilla can be 
obtained in only 
bottle— 
regular price, 35c. 


one size 


For sale at all 
toilet goods coun- 
and 
The Fros- 


ters drug 
stores. 
tilla Co., Elmira, 


New York. 








HARPER’S 


Welter We sterve 


Valuable oval rug, 6’x7', made of handwoven wool fabric cut 
into strips, and wool yarn closely hooked. A tan and sapphire 
blue border encircles the center motif of varicolored flowers. 


Photographs by 
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THE NATIVE AMERICAN RUG 


peru 8. 


HETHER due to a desire to pre- 

serve, for the edification of poster- 

ity, the craft of hand-made rugs as 
a valuable expression of an early American 
industry emanating from the people, or 
because of their insistent appeal to all who 
love beautiful things, the revival of in- 
terest in old hooked or “drawn in” rugs 
has given them a unique value to collectors 
of Americana. 

“Hooked” or “hook” rugs, as they are 
known, were made throughout New Eng- 
land, New York State, and the bordering 
Canadian provinces from sixty to more 
than a hundred years ago, and represented 
the housewife’s feeling toward nature, and 
her individual expression of decorative art 
as she understood it. 

It was her desire to create as beautiful 
a floral picture as her available stock of 
odd ends of cloth and old clothing would 
permit, or as her supply of wool yarn 
could provide, dyed with vegetable dyes 
made from raw materials which she gath- 
ered in the fields. 

The principal home dyes of the period 
were derived from hemlock bark, yellow 
hickory, peach leaves, walnut or spruce 
bark. Goldenrod was also employed for 
making yellow, set with copperas; also 
onion skins, set with alum, and sumac, set 
with copperas, for soft gray. 

The hook, the only tool necessary to 
make these rugs, was a simple instrument, 
sometimes made from a large crochet 
needle set into a short wooden handle; or 
it was cut out of bone, or hammered and 
bent from a piece of steel into the neces- 
sary hook shape. The frame, on which 
the burlap or jute foundation of the rug, 
roughly sketched with the outline of the 
design, was stretched, consisted merely of 
four strips of wood, adjusted at the cor- 
ners. Hooked or crocheted on the back- 
ground, the loops of woolen yarn or long 
strips of material, were pulled through the 
meshes of the burlap. 


FROM ELIZAB 





ROWE 


Black-bordered hooked rug, 
2'4”x4'10" with design mod- 
eled in high relief, and exe- 
cuted in _ brilliant 
against a deep cream ground. 


colors, 





In this rare medallion-pattern hooked rug, 5’x9', against a tan 
background, appear repeated medallions in gray with bouquets 
in faded blue, rose and mauve. Rugs of this type are unusual 
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MarilynV—As charming as 
that other Marilyn of recent 
fame. Patent leather, 
or black satin $15.50; grey 
or brown suede, white kid or 
buckskin $16.50 


Have you a taste for luxuries? Do you like things, even 
useful things, to be a little prettier, a little gaver, a little 
easier to fall in love with than is made possible by mere drab 
necessity ? Then come to the Sommers Shop 

You'll like Sommers Shoes at the first look. And you'll like 
them long, for they are as well-made and comfortable as they 
are charming to look upon 


Send for booklet **Vamps,” containing 


latest models. Mail orders carefully filled. 


SOMMER INc. 
35:°WSOELST NY. 


WEST OF FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Carmen I[1 is irresistible, 
Patent leather, $16 


With grey suede or white 
buckskin back, $17 


All white kid, $17.50. 
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The Younger Generation 
in Fiction 
e 


HEY seem to be at- 


whose first novel, “The Be- 
tracting all the atten- 


ginning of Wisdom” at- 


tion nowadays; and tracted so much and such 
with the enthusiasm of favorable comment. 
youth, they go riding 


roughshod over all our pet 


- : In “Young People’s Pride” 
prejudices and_ beliefs. = f 


he treats very largely of 
the problems and loves of 
his own generation al- 
though, for contrast, he 
does not hesitate to show 
that the older generation 
has its loves and problems 


Perhaps that’s why they’re 
so interesting. 
As in the past few months, 


so in the months to come, 
Harper’s Bazar will pub- 


lish fiction by the most as well. 

brilliant writers of the 

younger generation. Then there will be a short 
“Young People’s Pride” story by Ben Hecht who 


wrote, “Eric Dorn”; there 
will be many stories by 
Mildred Cram who is, in- 
deed, young but who is al- 
ready known to all good 
readers of Harper’s Bazar. 


by Stephen Vincent Benét 
is a short novel which, if 
our plans do not go awry, 
will start in the June Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


Stephen Vincent Benét is 


the poet of twenty-three And, of course, many more. 
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THE MOST EXCLUSIVE FRENCH 
PREPARATIONS IN AMERICA. PRE- 
PARED BY HAND, UNDER PERSONAL 
SUPERVISION OF. MARIE’ EARLE. 


















Creme Antirides 
The most nourishing skin food and 
cleansing créme combined. Of the 
utmost benefit to sensitive skins 
in very dry or sunny climates. 
$1.90, $3.85, $5.75 
Emulsion de Concombres 
Cooling and whitening, aids ab- 
sorption and can be applied on 
top of the créme antirides. $2.90, 
$5.75. 





Poudre de Riz 
The finest French poudre, in 3 
shades, delicately perfumed, will 
not clog the pores. $3.50. 









Creme Perfection 
pour les Mains (pink) 


For softening and whitening the 
hands and arms. Excellent for 
chapped lips. $1.90, $3.85, $5.75. 


























The Care of the Skin 


By avoidance of wrong methods such as: 

Hard Massage which tends to stretch and loosen tissues 
and muscles already overrelaxed, and which should be 
treated by only the gentlest manipulation, and in the right 
direction. 

Application of intense heat or cold. Which by sudden 
increase of the circulation dilates and congests the tiny 
blood vessels, causing them to show in patches on the 
cheeks and round the nose. 

Inferior Toilet Preparations made of ingredients which the 
skin cannot absorb, and which therefore neither nourish or 
cleanse it, but only clog the pores. Others which irritate 
a sensitive skin and in time render it rough and inelastic. 























Every woman, whenever possible, would find it of the great- 
est benefit to have an occasional Marie Earle treatment, ob- 
tained at either of the branches. She then is not only told the 
right preparations to use, and the correct way to apply them, 
| but a simple treatment is outlined so that she may be able to 
| continue at home the best methods to prevent wrinkles, lines, 

















| coarse pores, etc. Her skin is also thoroughly cleansed and 
softened and put in condition for the home treatment to render 
| the greatest benefit. The fact of an occasional helpful treat- 








ment in no way necessitates constant massage to keep one’s 
appearance fresh, so long as the treatment is expert, and not 
abnormal—the only wav to give lasting benefit. 







Booklet and Price List upon Request 













MARIE EARLE BRANCHES 
New York: 600 Madison Ave.; Washington: 1635 Connecticut Ave. 


The Marie Earle Toilet Preparations may also be obtained from— 
Chicago, IIl.: Cleveland, O.: 


Marshall Fieki Co. Halle Bros. 
Martha Weathered, Inc 






B. Altman & Co. 
Stern Bros. 
Park & Tilford Drake Hotel 
sonwit-Teller Co. 
dJay-Thorpe, Inc. Tulsa, Okla.: 
White Sulphur, W.Va. Miss Nell Jackson’s Shop 
Farr Co. 
Miami, Fla.: 
Sonwit-Teller Co. 







Dallas, Texas: 
Neiman-Marcus Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Southampton, L. I.: L. 8S. Ayres Co. 


Farr Co. - 
Lincoln, Neb.: 








Boston, Mass.: 







Palm Beach, Fla.: Jordan Marsh Company Miller & Paine, Inc. 
Bonwit-Teller Co. Buffalo. N. Y.: 
Farr Co. Los Angeles, Cal.: MESS, EM. B08 
Jay-Thorpe, Inc Adam Meldrum & An- 






Ville de Paris 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Horne Co. 





derson Co. 





London, England: 
Selfridge & Co., Ltd. 
A. Maitland & Co., 
175 Piccadilly, W 
Harrisburg, Pa.: 
Mary Sachs 
Philadelphia: 
Bonwit-Teller Co 





Baltimore, Md.: 
Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 





Jos. 






Syracuse, N. Y.: 
O’ Malley’s 






Kansas City, Mo.: 


John Taylor Dry 
Goods Co 










Louisville, Ky.: 
Kaufman Strauss 








Inc. 









MARIE EARLE 


600 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE PLAZA 2554 
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Orinoka 


DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES |’ 
COLORS GUARANTEED SUN & TUBEAST | 








IN THIS CHARMING BREAKFAST ROOM, window curtains are of 
Torento, @ medium-weight, lustrous taffeta damask. French door 


curtains are Raywick Gauze, bound with Satinella. Table run- 
ners are Satinella; chairs upholstered with Checkerboard Tapestry. 


HE beauty of Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast Drap- 
eries is lasting. Neither exposure to sunlight nor 
washing can fade their colors in the slightest degree. 
Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies are dyed in 
our own mills by our own special process. Long service 
makes the use of Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast a real 


economy. 


Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies may be had 
in all weights from sheer casement cloths for use against 
the glass to heavy materials for overdraperies, uphol- 
'‘stery and portieres. There are many beautiful weaves, 
plain and figured, in all the latest colorings. 


The Orinoka Guarantee 


To every bolt of Orinoka Sunfast and Tubfast 
Draperies is attached a tag bearing this printed guar- 
antee: “These goods are guaranteed absolutely fade- 
less. If color changes from exposure to sunlight or 
from washing, the merchant is hereby authorized 
to replace them with new goods or to refund the 
purchase price.” Look for this guarantee. 





Draperies 








(Fate v5 
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THE ORINOKA MILLS, 


Send for this Booklet 


Our new Booklet, “Color Harmony in 
Window Draperies,” prepared by a New 
York decorator, will be sent postpaid for 
20c. It contains many illustrations of 
window, door, and bed treatments, together 
with reproductions of the fabrics, all in 
color ; also practical directions for choosing 
materials, making and hanging draperies. 


514 Clarendon Bldg., New York City 
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Luther Burbank pointing out his wonderful Patagonia 
| strawberry to John Burroughs, with Charles Keeler 
modestly hiding his face behind Burroughs’ broad shoulder. 


GARDENING 
| By HENRY 
Author of 


HAT’S your favorite sport? Golf, 
football, tennis, fishing, hunting, 


Wall Street? My favorite sport is 


gardening. 
Gardening a sport? Indeed it is—the 
most exhilarating and absorbing sport 


you can imagine—a sport which insures 
excitement and thrills for five or six 
months every year. 

If I were a newspaper manager instead 
of merely an editor, I would have daily 
articles on gardening in the sporting 
columns, along with chess and other con- 
tests of wit or brawn. 

I mention chess particularly because it 
requires brains—lots of brains; and so 
does gardening. I am a journalist in 
winter, a gardener in summer. I have been 
a gardener for half a century, an editor 
|only forty years; hence I really know 
more about gardening than I do about 
newspaper work. 

What I have in mind to-day is to con- 
vince sportsmen that, however good a 
time they may be having with their fav- 
orite diversion, they could have more 
fun still if they had a garden. 

Not that you need give up your pet 
sport altogether; but I predict that you 
will spend more and more of your spare 
time in the garden. 

It takes more brains, I admit, to catch 


the coy trout by correctly casting flies 
than it does to dig potatoes. Yet there is 
| something about digging potatoes which 


| resembles fishing. You never know, when 
you pull a vine, whether you will find four 
|small potatoes or eight big ones. As you 
|pull and dig on, you get more and more 
excited—certainly more than you do when 
the fishing is very good. 


Y wife and I once engaged two Maine 

guides at Moosehead Lake to take us 
fishing on one of the secluded smaller 
lakes connected with it by rapids replete 
with musical frogs. They took us to a 
place where the fish swarmed like bees in 
a hive. The second we cast in a line with 
three hooks there were three trout to pull 
out, all of the same size. In a few min- 
utes we had all we could eat that day 
and, being a genuine sportsman who 
thinks of others as well as the future, I 
didn’t care for more. There is certainly 
more sport in potato digging than in that 
kind of fishing. 


Sportsmen are always eager to make a 
new record. Gardening gives plenty of 
opportunities for new records. Take a 


simple case—pumpkins. You won't smile 
at this suggestion if you remember the 
pumpkin pies your mother made. I have 
raised Mammoth pumpkins weighing over 
sixty pounds even in the cold climate of 
Maine. Farther south you can grow pump- 
kins of this variety weighing up to two 
hundred pounds. 

You have to be an agricultural sports- 





man to beat your neighbor at that trick— 
willing to take pains to learn something. 


“Gardening 





AS A SPORT 
T. FINCK 


with Brains” 


Yet the philosophy of raising record pump- 
kins, or squashes, or melons, or cucum- 
bers, is simple enough. All you need is a 
warm sheltered place, a soil rich in humus 
and further enriched with fertilizer, rich in 
ammonia, and a thorough watering every 
day and your chances will be good. 


F you are an epicure you can raise table 

corn to beat all records. It’s quite easy, 
too. Do you know why the small yellow 
ears of Golden Bantam are driving other 
varieties of sweet corn out of the gardens? 
Simply because they have a more delicate 
flavor. Now, you will find that no two 
stalks of Bantam corn produce cobs exactly 


alike. Some have a sweeter and richer 
flavor than others; they differ from each 
other as do choice vintage wines. You 


will notice this particularly on sucking the 
juice from the ears after you have gnawed 
off the corn. 

But how can we propagate the ears that 
are most flavory? That’s easy enough. A 
corn stalk usually has two ears. Put the 
same label on the two ears of each stalk; 
eat one ear, and if it excels in flavor, save 
its twin ear having the same label, for 
planting next spring. 

In this way you can become a disciple 
and rival of Luther Burbank, foremost of 


horticultural sportsmen. Yes, Burbank is 
a sportsman. He is also a gambler, a 


plunger. He began his career by gambling 
against the treacherous New England 
frosts, and thus bringing to market vege- 
tables weeks earlier than other gardeners; 
and it’s the early vegetable that catches 
the fancy prices. 

In this way he earned enough money to 
go to California and create a Garden of 
Eden at Santa Rosa. It was there that 
the snapshot accompanying this article 
was taken. It shows Burbank pointing out 
his wonderful Patagonia strawberry to 
John Burroughs, with Charles Keeler 
modestly hiding his face behind Bur- 
roughs’ broad shoulder. 


N this Garden of Eden, Burbank has 

achieved feats which leave all sporting 
records far behind. He has made nut 
and fruit trees bear in less than half the 
usual time; he has made the prickly cactus 
as smooth as a watermelon; the has raised 
onions and garlic five or six times as big 
as others; has increased the size of many 
vegetables, fruits, and berries, while im- 
proving their flavor; and scores of similar 
things. 

He has a cherry tree with more than 
five hundred varieties grafted on it. Isn't 
that a sporty thing to do? It’s a record 
certainly; and he has to his credit a hun- 
dred similar records. 

Please don’t call me a punster if I add 
that Burbank, the horticultural sportsman, 
achieved his miracles largely by taking 
care of sports; that is, plants which ex- 
hibit spontaneous variation from the nor- 
mal type. 
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AVE you ever thought how many 

elements are necessary to produce 
the naturalness of a transformation? Blend- 
ing of color, matching of texture—these 
are but the beginning. For the transfor- 
mation must be shaped as the hair grows— 
receding from the temples, slightly pointed 
at the middle of the forehead, undulating 
with all the careless exactness of Nature. 


And the parting! Here is the true test of 
the transformation-maker’s art. For it is 
only by means of a recent invention that 
it is now possible to produce a parting 
that is a genuine reproduction of hair 
growing from the scalp. 


The woman who understands how complex 
a process is the making of her transfor- 
mation, would not think of entrusting it 
to anyone but an expert. That is why she 
comes to Pierre, who has been established 
in New York for 18 years. 




















Interesting booklet on request 


28 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 
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for Little [adies 
W HETHER your daughter isa wee tot 
of four, or a discerning sub-deb of 


seventeen, there’s a Madge Evans style ex- 
actly perfect for her requirements. 








Before you buy your daughter’s Spring 
or Summer hat, do have her try on the new 
Madge Evans models. Note the grace of 
their simple lines; the good taste of their 
faultless workmanship. 










Remember that the Madge Evans label 
guarantees to you such superiority of ma- 
terials that a Madge Evans Hat retains its 
beauty of color and silhouette until entirely 
worn out. It is worth your while to search 
carefully for the good shop in your local- 
ity that sells Madge Evans Hats; or to 
write us for the address. 













The little booklet-—“Secrets of a Young 
Movie Star’—tells how lovely little 
Miss Madge Evans, herself, chooses 
her hats. It will be sent free, if you or 
your daughter will just write: “Dear 
Madge: Send me your new booklet— 
‘Secrets of a Young Movie Star’, and 
I promise to look for a Madge Evans 
Hat before buying my Spring Hat.” 
Address: 


Manpce Evans Hat Co., 
604 Broadway, N. Y. C. 














































Karpep 


Guaranteed 


Upholsrered 


On every piece 


Purninure 





Make sure it is there 


801-811 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


KARPEN 


FURNITURE 


ISTINGUISHED by rich, artistic 
coverings, soft yielding cushions, 
and excellence of design, Karpen Furni- 
ture is helping to create an environ- 
ment of beauty, refinement, and comfort 


in countless American homes. 


Though luxuriously upholstered and built 
for a lifetime, Karpen furniture is really 


very moderately priced. 


A visit to your local dealer will confirm 


this. 


* * * 


We shall be glad to send you upon re- 
quest Book E of Distinctive Designs 
with the name of the Karpen dealer 


nearest your home. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Also manufacturers of Karpen Fiber Rush 
and Reed Furniture and Dining, Office, 


and Windsor Chairs 


Exhibition Rooms 


| 


37th and Broadway, New York 
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/ \ PREMET 


This is typical of the Premet 
collection. It is made of al- 
mond-green kasha cloth, with 
a green crépe scarf twisted 
loosely about the waist. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


GABRIEL 


Black satin and midnight blue 
serge combined in an odd one- 
sided effect give this simple 
frock personality. It is one 
of the few serge frocks shown. 


FROM THE PARIS OPENINGS 


(Continued from page 140) 


straight “standing sort. Some jackets 
are pinched in a bit at the waist-line, the 
skirts either narrow or widened by means 
of plaits. 

Afternoon frocks are shown with ac- 
companying wraps, either short circular 
capes or sleeveless jackets of satin built 
somewhat on the lines of a mandarin’s coat. 
With lace frocks, cloaks of lace and 
crépe marocain are shown. The bell-shaped 











sleeve is featured by Drécoll, while some 
sleeves are long and wrinkled at the wrist 
and others are short, straight and narrow. 

The bateau and the “round” neck-lines 
appear on the Drécoll models, while the 
waist-line is sometimes normal and some- 
times at the hips. Skirts are rather long, 
with trailing pointed panels. Evening 
frocks are sleeveless with the bateau neck- 

(Continued on page 150) 


Long sweeping 
sleeves of black 
satin, lined with 
poppy-red crépe 
de Chine may be 
thrown tempera- 
mentally about 
one. The wrap 
is black satin. 
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UE aa 
IN FRANCE 


As France leads in Fashion so she leads in comfort 
and luxury. Those familiar with the fine foreign 
cars are astonished at their graceful movement 
and their drawing room steadiness on the long 
trips which Europeans take as a matter of course. 

Motor fatigue, which physicians call ‘«motor 
nerves’’, has been largely eliminated from motoring 
abroad by the Hoo-Dye method of hydraulic con- 
trol of the car springs which holds the car body by 
a liquid cushion on an even line of travel no matter 
how rough the road, and which completely elimi- 
nates shocks and vibrations now known to be the 


Hoo-Dye compels your car 
to move with velvet ease 
over any kind of a road, 
turning fatigue to relaxa- 
tion no matter how long 
and arduous the trip. 


Hoo-Dye is regular equip- 
mentonthe majority of the 
finest foreign cars, and in 
this country it is standard 
equipment on Cunning- 
hams, while many thou- 
sands have been applied to 
Packards, Pierce Arrows, 
Cadillacs,Stude bakers, 
Hudsons, Buicks and other 
of America’s best cars. 


cause of so many nervous disorders. 


If motoring wearies you or makes you conscious of your 
tired nerves, send for our book **How Motoring Shock 
Affects the Nervous System”’ by Dr. R. Kendrick Smith, 
M.D.D O.,one of America'sforemost physicians and osteo- 
paths. For your own health’s sake you should have a copy 

send for it today and learn the health way of motoring. 
Ride easy with Hoo-Dye Hydraulic Shock Absorbers, 


Call Tel-U-Where for 
Our Nearest Distributor 
Cue Houpaitre Company, 1430 West Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Manufactured by the Houde Engineering Corp. 
Canadian Dist.: Canadian Fairbanks Morse Co., Ltd., Montreal 


_(HOUDAILLE DRAULIC _ : 













Franklin 


FIFTW 
37th and 38th Sts. 


nton & Co. 
VENUE, 


« 


New York 


.EN—1 to 2 years. 
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ESIGNED. by 
one of today’s 
leading ortho- 
| _| pedic specialists. 
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a Corrective Shoe 


Tan Calfskin 
Black Kidskin 
White Buckskin 


3.75 





Lower in price 


than last year 






HE Gruen Cartouche, compact and 

beautiful, is the logical wrist watch 
shape. The oblong movement in an oblong 
case allows more space for parts, thus insur- 
ing greater accuracy and dependability. 

Just as any piece of work must reflect 
something of the spirit of its maker, so 
do these wristlets reflect the Gruen Guild 
y re of fine craftmanship—the same spirit 
that exalted the masters of the ancient 
Guild of Watchmakers. 

G41 Cartouche, r4kt. solid green gold, $85.00 
G43 Cartouche, 18kt. solid white gold, $125.00 
At the leading jewelers 
GRUEN WATCHMAKERS GUILD 
Time Hill, Cincinnati, U.S A. 


Canadian Branch, Toronto 


_ GRUEN 
Guild Watches 


Including the original and genuine ““VERITHIN” model 


ot 








Copyright, 1922, The Gruen Watch Co 
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At the Better stores 
and shops 


EDSON KEITH & CO 
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HATS 4 GIRLS 

























































FLOWERS OF LOVE 


The perfume of infinite deli- 
cacy, abiding fragrance and rare 
distinction. A memory of the 
famous court beauties and the 
lovely gardens of old France 
from whence it comes. 


The Most Luxurious Perfume 
In The World 
Offered in all the most nec- 
essary toilet articles — Extrait, 
Eau de Toilette, Savon, Poudre, 
Sachet, Talc, Brillantine. 


Only one of the many rare 
perfumes created by this old 
French house. 


Illustrated booklet-—“Exquisite Parisian 
Toilet Specialties” — on request 


ROGER & GALLET 


25 WEST 32nd STREET 
NEW YORK 


Paris 


Best Dealers Everywhere 















Creators of Rare Perfumes 
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Nicole Groult’s coat 





of scarlet kasha 


embroidered in black, is worn with a 
plaited skirt of white in crépe or serge. 


FROM THE PARIS OPENINGS 


(Continued from page 148) 


line or the brief, straight-topped corsage 
which passes under the arms. In some 
cases the corsage-front is carried up in a 
point to the base of the throat and sup- 
ported by straps which follow the line of 
the neck to the corsage-top in the back. 

Some slender cloaks are very narrow in 
effect at the shoulder with long panels fall- 
ing from the sleeves below the elbow. 
Some period frocks are shown, and there 
are many rich metal brocades. 


RENEE 


HE Renée tailored jackets are of two 

sorts—the short straight coat belted at 
the hips and the three-quarter length coat 
which flares easily from the low girdle. 
Jacket sleeves are straight and smartly 
cuffed, flaring from the shoulder, or, slit 
and falling loose from girdle to under-arm, 
are fashioned as if in one with the loose 
straight ‘blouse’ coatback. Thus the 
sleeve is attached to the jacket only across 
the shoulder, tapering more or less to the 
wrist, where it is finished with a cuff. 

Skirts are rather narrow and straight, 
easily wide, with perhaps a plait or two, 
or flaring. Altogether the Renée frock is 
rather wide and loose in effect this season, 
particularly above the hips. This effect 
is achieved often by means of the wide 
long sleeves; and some sleeves are extreme- 
ly long. Narrow at the shoulder, many of 
the Renée frock sleeves broaden to a meter 
or more in width at the finger-tips, beyond 
which they extend for several inches, fall- 
ing in a deep point below. 

Difficult to describe are the huge, pic- 
turesque sleeves featured this season by 
Madame Renée. Some of them are em- 
broidered nearly all their length, with the 
same delicate embroidery that appears on 
the body of the garment. The sleeve is 
longer than the arm; the hand is thrust 
through an opening at the wrist so that 
the wide pointed end of the sleeve falls 
like drapery from the lower arm. Worn 
with sleeveless cloaks or capes, the sleeve, 
drawn through slits, appears to be attached 
to the outer garment. 


} ADAME RENEE features a one-piece 
+ frock made straight to the low girdle, 
and with the skirt slit up the middle front 
and middle back to three or four inches 
above the girdle, falling open prettily over 
the narrow under-skirt. The sleeves of this 
frock are long and rather wide, and the 
entire silhouette is very pleasing. 

Many wraps and coats in the collection 
show odd panels falling from the back or 
shoulders. These in addition to the wide 
sleeves would be rather cumbersome if 
the designs were not so well studied. 

The Renée evening frocks of amber 
crépe beaded with amber, mauve beaded 
with different shades of mauve and crystal, 
green crépe de Chine beaded with green 
and crystal, are all charming. Many beads 
are employed, not only for embroideries 
but for a sort of fringe-—each strand 





weighted with a heavy bead—from the 
girdle, either all around or across the back 
only. Odd little folds of the fabric are 
used as insertions and there is much em- 
broidery of silk and odd narrow galon, 
which is sewn on one edge only. 


CHARLOTTE 


ADAME CHARLOTTE, who has 

greatly enlarged her maison this sea- 
son, shows an enormous collection of 
charmingly varied models. ‘The Charlotte 
jackets are loose and straight, often girdled 
at the hips with belts of metal, and are 
usually rather elaborately embroidered with 
contrasting colors. Jacket sleeves flare more 
or less to the wrist; some are extremely 
wide. Skirts are generally straight, al- 
though some show a circular flare. 

Charlotte shows many three-piece cos- 
tumes, both in wool fabrics and crépe 
marocain, and many straight, easily wide 
lace dresses in framboisé, blue, black, or 
brown, over under-slips of the same color. 
All these lace frocks are girdled decora- 
tively at the hips. Blouses of a simple 
sort are featured also, loose chemise blouses 
drawn down over the skirt. One of these 
blouses, of white lace, is lengthened across 
the front by a lace ruffle which falls be- 
low the black marocain jacket. 

A straight jacket of white silk mate- 
lassé, girdled at the hips, has linked, oval, 
jet plaques across the back attached at the 
hips to narrow matelassé straps which tie 
in front. The jacket fronts below the 
girdle, the collar and the sleeves are 
trimmed with flowers cut from the mate- 
lassé and applied loosely to the fabric. 
This coat is worn over a plaited skirt of 
white crépe de Chine and is shown also 
over a straight narrow skirt of black 
satin. 


HARLOTTE features a heavy lace made 

of narrow folds of white organdie 
linked together with needlework. In one 
case this lace forms bell sleeves and jabot 
on a dark blue serge frock. Another odd 
heavy lace, used also for bell sleeves and 
flounces, is formed of flowers, leaves an 
flat rings of black or red gelatine, re 
sembling bits of cut jet or colored glass, 
linked with decorative needlework. This 
odd lace is used on frocks of crépe de Chine 
matching in color. ae 

Rich are the Eastern embroideries 1 
vivid colors and bright gold on Java 
linen. The embroidered linen forms the 
lower part of the sleeves of several blut 
serge frocks. Lovely is the flower trim 
ming, such as a cluster of flat roses made 
of silk applied decoratively to the girdle 
of a black lace frock, and girdle and nat- 
row front panel of roses cut from toile de 


Jouy, bound all about with narrow = 
of green taffeta and embroidered = 
small crystal beads on a frock of blue 


serge. A splash of toile de Jouy queed 
is applied to a white crépe de Chine cor 
(Continued on page 152) 
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Exclusive 


ments. 


Franklin Simon & Co. 


Fifth Ave., 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


La Supreme Corset 


with Franklin Simon @& Co. 


ADE of sections of flesh 
color silk brocade, 
alternating with surgical 
elastic; no lacing, straight 
lines, flat back; sold accord- 
ing to actual waist measure- 
Sizes 26 to 30. 


CORSET SHOP—First Floor | 
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KNOWS WHEN TO BE FIRM 
AND WHEN TO YIELD 


A New Model With No Lacing 

















Shoes for Spring 
of the Correct Modes 


YPICAL 


of 


the _ prevailing 


models in women’s shoes for 
this season are those pictured here. 


Ail are 


made _ with 


welted soles. 


Those shown are all $14. But we 
have many other styles at $8 to $12. 


A striking ef- 
fect in gray 
buckskin with 
black calfskin 
trimmings. 


A 





model in 
brownish tan 
calfskin, 


charming 






Black Norwegian 
grain leather— 
Swagger and 
athletic. 


We fill mail orders with exacting care 


Anprew ALEXANDER 


548 FIFTH 








AVENUE 


NEW YORK 











Unsightly Wrinkles 


mar many an otherwise lovely face. 
Small wrinkles, unless promptly erad- 
icated, grow deeper and longer. Pre- 


serve your 

applying 
MADAME HUDSON 
PERSIAN VELVET 


youthful beauty by 


SKIN FOOD 
a delightful tissue-building cream, 
composed of the purest oils. As it 
nourishes the skin, which quickly 


absorbs it, disfiguring wrinkles and 
lines about the eyes and mouth 
quickly disappear. 


Madame Hudson Krystal Mask 


is an invaluable aid in preserving a soft, 
velvety, youthful skin. A few applications 
clear the complexion, eliminate black- 
heads, reduce large pores, and leave the 
skin in a perfect condition. No rubbing 
Apply with a soft brush which is 
furnished, 

At all leading stores or direct from us, 
in plain wrapper. 
Velvet Skin Food 


R. A. HUDSON CO., INC. 
Auburn N 
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Ganesh Muscle Oil 
firms muscles, fills out wrinkles. 
Ganesh Neige Cream 
cellent powder base. 





for you. 


long 
Firm the 


asleep. 
muscles! All by 


Ganesh Juno—To develop the neck and bust, 


At the salon of Mra 


$5.50. 


this preparation is unrivalled. 
Restores tone to depleted tissues as a spring tonic does to the body. $1.50, $2.50. 
Adair, the Ganesh Preparations are administered in 


Has a Message 
Wake up your skin! 
low, wrinkled, or blemished, it has been too 
Wake up the cells! 
using these 


Clears, 


If it is sal- 


Stimulate the 


whitens, 


an incomparable treatment which leaves the face lily-amooth and line- 


free. 


XK KKK KK KK 
Standard 
x fortifty 


ears 


other powders for my complexion. 


Because, 
refined, 


Lablache is so 
invisible — so 


ma cherie, 
clinging, and 


delicately fragrant. 
I adore it, and must have it always. 


They 


or Cream. 


mail. 


Refuse Substitutes 
may be dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink 
50c a box of druggists or by 
Over two million boxes sold annually. 


Send 10c for a sample box. 


Y 


a» 4 


Not like Lablache, pas du tout, do I find 


If you cannot visit the Salon, however, Mrs. Adair will be glad 
to send you her illuminating Book and give you individual advice by mail. 


23-C EAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK 
LONDON, W: 92 New Bond St. 
PARIS: 5 Rue Cambon 


tissues! 
preparations of 
Mrs. Adair, THE SKIN SPECIALIST OF ACHIEVEMENT: 
Ganesh Diable Tonic—-a refreshing facial bath. 
reduces puffiness under eyes. 85c, $2.20, 
Made from an East Indian formula. 

$1.10, $2.65, $5.25. 
Protects skin from sudden temperature changes; an ex- 
Pink, cream, white, $1.50. 


invigorates, 


Rebuilds tissues, 
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BEN LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 42 
Boston, Mass. 

































































ORMERLY 
woman’s hair be- 
came streaked, faded 
or gray she accepted 
this sign of age as gracefully as 
she could or proceeded to dye it 
with so-called restoratives which 
Meant continual trouble and often 
destruction of the hair itself. 

Then Inecto Rapid—an ethical 
preparation—was discovered by Dr. 
Emile of the Paris Faculty and Pas- 
teur Institute and has created the 
new art of hair tinting. 


when a 


minutest variation of a shade and 
is guaranteed to effect a perfect hair 
tinting in 15 minutes on any texture 
of gray hair in any of eighteen dis- 
tinctive shades. 

Inecto Rapid is absolutely scien- 
tific and produces a complete re- 
pigmentation of the hair; not mere- 
ly coloring the surface. It gives the 
hair a_ soft, lustrous appearance 
that cannot be detected from natural. 

Inecto Rapid is permanent and not 
affected by salt water, sunlight, Russian 
or Turkish Baths, perspiration or waving. 

Ninety-seven percent of the hairdress- 
ers in Europe use Inecto Rapid and the 
best salons in this country have now 
adopted it You can also apply Inecto 
Rapid in your own boudoir. 

Mail coupon for ‘‘Beauty Analysis 
Chart’’ which will enable you to find the 
most becoming shade for your hair 


INECTO, Inc. 


Analysis Chart’, Form J-5, 


Inecto Rapid. 


Name 


Address 





Inecto Rapid is controllable to the q 


Laboratory and Demonstration Salon 
New York 


inecto, Inc., 33-35 West 46th Street, New York 
Please send me at once (Free) your ‘Beauty 
and details of 
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**NOT A WRINKLE AT THE END OF THE TRIP’’ 
Today Hartmann offers the greatest values 
ever offered in a wardrobe trunk. You can 
now buy a Hartmann Castle-Grande for 
less than you’d expect to pay for an ordi- 
nary good trunk. Yet Castle-Grande, the 
only trunk with an all-steel frame, the only 
trunk without a nail in it, is the world’s 
finest trunk, unapproached in beauty, dur- 


ability, and luxurious conveniences. 


You can now buy a Hartmann Gibraltar- 
izcd Wardrobe trunk as low as $42.50. 
This reinforced, interlocking, round-edge 
construction, originated and patented by 
Hartmann nine years ago, for their finer 
wardrobe trunks, won instant recognition 
because of its greater strength and beauty 
and created the popularity of round- 
edge trunks. 


But the greatest of the many exclusive 
Hartmann features is the Hartmann 
patented padded cushion top, for it is the 
only device that absolutely prevents clothes 
from wrinkling, whether the trunk is laid 
on its side, upside down, or on end. You 
can now buy a Hartmann Cushion Top 
Wardrobe from $30.00 to $200. 

HARTMANN 


TRUNK COMPANY, Racine, WISCONSIN 


Be sure the Hartmann Red >< is on the trunk you buy 
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The waistcoat makes its appear- 


ance in dark blue piped 
in red, to complete Germaine’s 
little tailleur of light gray 
serge with blue edges. 


serge 


Serge 


FROM THE PARIS OPENINGS 


(Continued 


sage low in front where it joins the black 
crépe marocain skirt. There is an end- 
less variety of this flower decoration. 

There are girdles of embroidery, metal 
and jeweled bead-work. One slender belt 
is in the form of a silver serpent 


AGNES 


GNES shows a great number of straight, 
easily wide frocks of crépe Georgette 
or other thin stuffs, girdled at the hips and 


trimmed with lace, embroidery, or tucks 
Much steel embroidery of a more or less 
elaborate sort is employed on frocks of 
all sorts, and there are many frocks of 


serge or some other thin wool fabric com- 
bined with foulard or satin 

Agnes uses much figured crépe de Chine 
and foulard for summer frocks. One of 
black foulard dotted with white is topped 
from the hips with white crépe de Chine, 
with the pattern of the foulard repro- 
duced in black beads on the white corsage. 
\ changeable rose and blue organdie 
embroidered with gold muguet and small 
blue flowers; the corsage is made of change- 
able blue and rose taffeta. 

Several charming draped 
shown, some of crépe marocain wrapped 
about the figure and falling in soft folds 
to points on the sides. There are several 
smart straight tailored jackets: one of 
beige kasha lined with printed muslin like 


is 


frocks are 


the blouse underneath is stitched in tiny 
tucks to form a bias plaid. 

An oddly pretty frock is of pailletted 
fish-net or coarse “diamond” filet, the 
crosswise threads being sewn with silver 
paillettes. The girdle of this frock is 
formed of many-petaled flowers of inar- 
row silver galon—each flower with a 


carnelian center—and similar small flowers 


form the shoulder straps. 
ROLANDE 
OLANDE features the chemise frock, 


straight and rather short, with a nar- 
row girdle at the hips. Often the chemise 
opens jacket-fashion at the throat and is 
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Chiffon, of course, for spring, 


and equally of course this 
Germaine gown is a_ soft 
brown. Tucks and green 


motifs are the only trimming. 


150) 


finished with a narrow coat collar, These 
frocks are elaborately trimmed with tiny 
tucks, tucked bands and panels, flowers 
and designs of different sorts. Madame 
Rolande’s familiar designs are newly de- 
veloped this season in appliqué. 

The Rolande manteau is a tubelike af- 
fair of silk or wool fabric, elaborately 
tucked or embroidered about the upper 
part, with wide and often flaring em- 
broidered sleeves. In several models a 
cape drapes itself gracefully across the 
hack—one is attached to the upper part 
of the sleeves—and the rather small simple 
collars are of chinchilla, monkey or em- 
broidery. 

One slender cloak has plaited panels in- 
set on the sides from waist-line to hem 
The sleeves flare from the elbow, and the 
outside is plaited to the wrist, while the 
cord girdle is wound crosswise with cords 
in front. A straight cloak of gray wool 
fabric is trimmed with narrow loops ol! 
the material—rows of loops forming collar, 
cuffs and crosswise trimming at hips. 

Rolande makes a tailored frock of black 
crépe marocain with the lower part of the 
jacket forming a sort of wide close girdle 
of narrow tucks laid in overlapping scal- 
lops. Similar tucked scallops finish the 
skirt and sleeves. A simple beige tailleur 
has a straight loose jacket narrowly belted 
at the top of the hips, as the jackets of P 
this style generally are. 

Some slightly draped frocks are shown 
by Rolande; also several full-skirted or- 
gandie models. Among the smart details 
are odd flaring sleeves and low-posed 
zirdles with ribbon loops or cord fringe 
drawn through large flat ornamental ring 
on the sides, decorative Egyptian scarabs 
and embroidered motifs, and beautiful steel 
embroidery on black crépe de Chine 

As to colors, Rolande uses much black: 
on the “appliqué frocks” she uses brown 
on black and black on blue; much_ beige 
or mastic, gray, brown, mauve and pale 
colors, and white. A smart sports cape 
with a waistcoat is made of violet serge 
mouflonne. 

(Continued on page 154) 
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Clark’s Cruises by C. P. R. Steamers 
CLARK’S 3rd CRUISE, JAN. 23, 1923 


ROUND THE WORLD 


By the Specially +? 
Superb C. P. R. S. S. 


“Empress of France” cross Ton | 


A floating palace for the whole 
trip. Route: New York, Pana- 
ma, San Francisco, Honolulu, 
14 days in Japan, China, Ma- 
nila, Java, Singapore, Bur- 
mah, Option of 19 days in 
India, Ceylon, 4 days in Cairo, 
Naples, Havre, Southampton; 
[stop overs] Quebec Ry. to 
Montreal and New York. 


4 MONTHS, $1,000 “i 


Including Hotels, Drives, 
Guides, Fees, etc. 





ay 19th CRUISE, FEB. 3,1923 


rue MEDITERRANEAN 


By Specially Chartered, 
Sumptuous S. S. 


“EMPRESS of SCOTLAND” 


oil burner, 25,000 gross tons; 
65 DAYS CRUISE, $600 and 
up; 19 days in Egypt and Pal- 
estine; Spain, Italy, Greece, 
etc. 


EUROPE — Passion Play 
Tours, $400 up. 


FRANK C. CLARK, 





Times Building, New York | 











Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 


FAT REDUCER 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Will show reduction taking 
place in 11 days or money 
refunded. 


Results come usually in three cr four 
days, but if you do not see positive re- 
duction taking place in 11 davs (the 
full trial period) return the Reducer at 
mee together with the instruction book 
that accompanied it and your $5 will be 


refunded Dr. Lawton, shown in _ picture, 
reduced from 211 to 152 pounds in a very 
short time The Reducer is not electrical; 


made of soft rubber and weighs but a_ few 
ounces. Whether you are 10 or 100 pounds 
overweight you can reduce any part you wish 
quickly, safely and permanently by using 
“s lucer a few minutes night and morning. 
$y a gentle manipulation the Reducer breaks 
, and disintegrates fatty tissue which 
becomes waste matter and is carried out of 
the system through the organs of elimination; 
thereby the blood circulation is improved. For 
years Dr. Lawton’s Fat Reducer has been 
successfully sold and is used by thousands. 
It is ENDORSED BY PHYSICIANS and its 
use requires no dieting, starving, medicines 
or exercise. Sold generally by druggists every- 
where or will be sent direct to your home in 
plain wrapper upon receipt of $5 plus 20c to 
cover cost of Parcel Post and Insurance ($5.20 
in all). 

Send for your Fat Reducer today. Remember 
it is guaranteed 


DR. THOMAS LAWTON 


120 West 70th Street, Dept. 125 
New York 











A WOMAN IS AS OLD AS THE 
LINE OF HER THROAT 


OT years, but contours, determine your age. No longer need you 

dread the day when the telltale droop or crépy look under the chin 

will destroy the delicate oval of your face and mar the curve of 
your neck. For Dorothy Gray will help you—as she is helping hundreds 
of others—to retain the lovely contours of youth and to regain them if 
they have already disappeared. 
There is no mystery to Miss Gray’s methods. ‘They are based on common 
sense and scientific experiment. With the preparations and exercises, 
the proper stimulation and moulding necessary for each case, she tightens 
the relaxed muscles and brings the blood into the starved tissues. If you 


| cannot come to see Miss Gray, she will teach you by letter how to work 


‘he delightful miracle of turning back the clock. 






oe 


749 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Some of Dorothy Gray’s Famous Preparations 


A_clean_ skin is, of cours’, the first es- and the soft rubber pad and handle make 
sential. Dorothy Gray’s Cleansing Cream, the Dorothy Gray Patter absolutely sani- 
price $.75; $1.50, purifies the sk'n perfectly, tary. Price, $2.50. 
removing all dust_and dirt. and leaves it de- Dorothy Gray has a powder for every 
lightfully soft. This should be followed by need—whether you want one for a dry skin, 
Dorothy Gray’s Orange Flower Skin Tonic, an oily skin, or a skin inclined to redness, 
price $.75; $1.50, which, if you’re in a you will find just what you require. She 
hurry, may be used = the cream for has them in all shades, morecver, from the 
cleansing the _ face. This delicately per- lovely Peach and glowing Sunburn, to the 
fumed, refreshing lotion also closes the pores pale violet and green tints for evening wear. 
and actually makes the skin several shades They are impalpable, clinging, and delicately 
lighter. scented, and range in price from $1.50 to 

Blackheads and enlarged pores may be $5.00 a box. 
successfully treated with Dorothy Gray’s Remarkable results may be obtained by 
Pore Paste, price $1.00. This preparation so wearing Dorothy Gray’s Novel Chin Strap, 
refines the texture of the skin that even a price $6.50, for an hour at a time while you 
normal ccemplexion should have an applica- are sewing or reading It strengthens the 
| tion at least once a week. important muscles in front of the ears, lifts 

Derothy Gray’s Russian Astringent is in- the drooping corners of the mouth, and re 
valuable for banishing wrinkles, re moving duces a double chin. Apply first my Rus- 
puffiness under the eyes, and correcting re- sian Astringent to tighten the muscles while 
| laxed and flabby muscles. For a skin that is they are being held in place. 


inclined to be oily, it is an ideal foundation 
for powder. Price, $3.00; $5.50. If your 
skin is dry, but the muscles are flz ubby, use 
Derothy Gray’s Russian Cream, price $3.00; 





c or j , < 
$5.50. This greaseless astringent tightens nia Panui BPs Py wi, 
the skin and muscles, but has no drying ef- der that sum, add eight 
fect. It is particularly beneficial for wrin- cents on the dollar. 


kled necks. 





Even very pronounced lines about the eyes < 
may be removed by Dorothy Gray’s Pour la ‘ / 
Patte d’Oie, an unusual paste which forms % Fi Send for Leaflets on 


a little mask holding the skin ay 





M >: / Correcting Relaxed and Flabby Mus- 
smocth during sleep. Price, $1.50 f cles. Reduction of Double Chin. How 
Everyone needs a_ skin food to nourish ‘ to Correct an Oily Skin. A Dry Skin 
the face tissues and Dorothy Gray’s Tissue £8 How to Correct Blackheads and En- 
e2 Jarged Pores. 
Cream, . for plump faces, or Dorothy ‘di 
Gray’s Special Skin Food, $1.00, for thin 
faces, should be patted in daily. Dorothy Gray’s preparations also on sale at B 
i aig ae . : Altman & Co. and Jay-Thorpe, New York, N. Y.; 
Dorothy Gray has devised a little instru- Fred Harvey Drug Store, Kansas City, Mo.; 
ment with a flexible handle which stimulates Elizabeth Ellsworth, 2-b Newbury St., Boston, 
the facial muscles without irritating the skin. Mass.; Kathryn Hooper, 506 East Trust Bldg 
It is an essential in reducing a double chin, Pittsburgh, Pa. 































































Often a bridesmaid 
but never a bride 
Te E case of Geral- 


dine Proctor was 
really pathetic. Most 
of the girls in her set 
were married, or about 
to be. Yet not one of 
them possessed more 
grace or charm or 


beauty than she. 

And as Miss  Proctor’s 
birthdays crept gradually 
toward that tragic thirty- 
mark, marriage seemed far- 
ther away from her life than 
ever. 

She was often a_brides- 
maid but never a bride. * * * 

Your mirror can’t tell you 
when your breath is not right. 
And even your most intimate 
friends probably won't. 

That’s the insidious thing 
about halitosis (the medical 
term for unpleasant breath). 
Halitosis creeps upon you 
unawares. You may even 
have it for years without 
knowing so yourself. 

That of course is when 
halitosis is a symptom of 
some deep-seated organic 
trouble a doctor must correct. 
Or maybe a dentist. 

But so commonly halitosis 
is rather a temporary or local 
condition that will yield to 
more simple treatment. 

_Listerine, the well - known 
liquid antiseptic, possesses won- 
derful properties as a mouth deo- 
dorant. When regularly used, it 
arrests food fermentation and 
leaves the breath sweet, fresh and 
clean. 

As such it becomes an indispen- 
sable friend to people who wish 
to enjoy the comfortable assur- 
ance that their breath is always 
beyond reproach. 

Listerine will put you on the 
safe and polite side. Provide 
yourself with a bottle today and 


use it regularly as a gargle and 
mouth wash. 

Your druggist has handled L’s- 
terine for years, and regards it as 
a safe, effective antiseptic of great 
merit. 

Start using Listerine today. 
Don’t be in “doubt another day 
about your breath — Lambert 


Pharmacal Company, Saint 
Louis, Mo. 
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Treatment. 


The Face 
under tne skin 


stretched sweater. 


for you there. 


New Beauty Face Molder. This is 
an unique appliance just patented to 
mold the facial muscles. It brings to 
your own home the skill of the op- 
erator. After you have tried it you 
will realize why women everywhere 
are enthusiastic about it With the 
Face Molder comes a small bottle of 
Balsam Astringent $7.50 

With the Face Molder you will need 
Face Molding Cream and Rose Leaf 
Cleansing Cream 

Face Molding Cream. This is an 
entirely new cream with a new pur 
pose. It will stimulate the muscles 
under your skin to a healthy vigor 
and a youthful firmness 

This cream is the medium for the 
famous Primrose House Face Molding 
Treatment. There is nothing like it 
anywhere else. Three sizes, $1.25, 
$3.00, $5.00 

Rose Leaf Cleansing Cream. Brought 
to Primrose House by a noted English 
woman famous for her complexion 

Use Rose Leaf Cleansing Cream 
regularly every day when you get up 
and when you go to bed and as 
many more times as your skin needs 
to be cleaned. It will leave your skin 
scrupulously clean and with the fresh 


Co., Chicago, 


OU can, you know 

keep youth. You can mold up the sagging 

facial muscles, you can mold away pufh- 
ness and lines, in a really scientific way by de- 
voting five minutes a day to a Face Molding 
You can keep the face young and 
the skin clear and fresh. 
Molding Treatment goes deep 
like all beauty. 
skin on weary muscles—the very idea is prepos- 
terous; it lies unhappy and wrinkled like a 
No, we work with the mus- 
cles under the skin—we make and keep them 
young and strong and firm, and then the skin. 

The trained nurses at Primrose House do it 

And if you can’t come in 
can do it yourself at home with the help of the 
New Beauty Face Molder. 


Primrose House preparations are also on‘ 
sale at: R. H. Stearns Co., Boston, 
Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland, Joseph Horne _ 
Co., Pittsburgh, Carson, Pirie, Scott & ~, 
Bullock’s, Los Angeles {i2¢— 

ail a 


E.sie Watersury Morris 


Have You Begun Molding 
Youth Into Your Face ? 


you can capture and 


A petal-like 


you 


fragrance of real rose leaves. Three 
sizes, $1.00, $2.00, $3.50 

With these preparations we will 
send you a chart showing you just 
how to follow the lines of the muscles 
in your molding to get the best results. 

Primrose House Motor Kit. To take 
care of the woman who wants to 
enjoy motoring to the fullest without 
any bad after effects on hands and 
complexion, we have planned the 
Motor Kit. Here is a handy little box, 
fitted out with just those beauty aids 
which the motorist needs. Rose Leaf 
Cleansing Cream, Cleansing Tissues, 
Smoothskin Cream, Skin Freshener, 
Pomegranate Rouge, and Chiffon Pow- 
der. The box is so smart in its black 
and vermilion cover that it delights 
the eye as well as the heart. $14.00. 

Porefiner. After a winter in steam- 
heated rooms the delicate pores of 
the face are so apt to have become 
relaxed—unsightly Porefiner Cream 
will reduce the pores and make the 
skin fine. It refines the skin and re- 
lieves a tendency to superfluous oil 
ind blackheads, at the same time do- 
ing away with that bane of the well- 
groomed woman—a shiny nose. Pore- 
























finer cannot clog the pores. $1.25. 
S 
TTTT | “Here 
| Dwells 
The | | Youth” 
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PRIMROSE HOUSE 


3 East 52nd St. 


(Gallery B) 


New York 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 




















M. Domergue, the noted French artist-designer, and Mme. Domergue, 


befurred and smiling, seem to feel, as so many others do, that the Bois is 
the place where one may enjoy the first breath of spring to the utmost. 


FROM THE PARIS 


(Continued from page 


JEAN Patou 
EAN PATOU achieves drapery by al- 
lowing a width of soft crépe or mous- 
seline to fall from the low waist-line to 
the ankle, where it is turned on itself and 
carried up to the waist-line on the oppo- 


site side of the skirt. Thus the width 
forms a loop at the hem and the soit 
fabric falls in graceful draped folds on 


the sides. 

This idea is carried out in different ways 
in a number of smart afternoon or evening 
gowns. The waist-line is at the top of 
the hips, or almost “normal,” and many of 
the rather wide skirts—for skirts at 
Patou's are distinctly wider—are quite 
ankle-length. 

Tailored jackets 
usually straight, with the effect of wrap- 
ping the hips closely. These are girdled 
low on the hips. The sleeves, ordinarily 
wide at the shoulder, flare markedly below 


are half-length and 


the elbow to often great width at the 
wrists. One or two smart riding-coats, 
close-fitting to the waist-line and flaring 


below, are shown with riding-breeches and 
boots, and one or two other jackets are 
built more or less on the same lines. 

Jean Patou shows a number of smart 
tricot frocks, several simple tailleurs in 
yellow or white with fur collars, and 
several straight chemise frocks of white 
or yellow striped with tricot of another 
color. Then, too, there are a great many 
charmingly youthful frocks of taffeta or 
organdie with rather small close corsages 
and very full skirts. The organdie frocks, 
which are shown over slender silk slips, are 
often very exquisitely embroidered. And 
the Patou tea-gowns are grace itself. 

ALICE BERNARD 
LICE BERNARD shows straight, easily 
loose corsages above straight or very 
wide circular skirts, as well as semi-fitted 
corsages attached at the top of the hips to 
very wide full skirts. One of the latter in 
silver and white brocade is especially pret- 
ty, while another long, rather close-fitting 
corsage of silver tissue is attached to a 
slim draped skirt. 

Smart is “Chevalier” in bright green 
crépe marocain edged with a narrow scal- 
loped border of black taffeta. The line 
is straight at the neck and a straight wide 
collar of the material forms an odd cape 
etiect zbout the shoulders. Somewhat 
similar is ‘Bayard,’ in dark blue serge 
with girdle and trimmings of machine em- 
broidery in Navajo colors and designs, and 
a severe cape-collar of blue serge. 


OPENINGS 
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This house shows a number of pretty 
summer capes over one-piece frocks and 
several blouse coats above narrow skirts 


Bell or flaring sleeves appear in the col- 


lection; some of the sleeves are merely 
straight and wide. 
BEER 
HE most noteworthy feature of the 
Beer collection is the fact that the 


waist-line is placed almost at normal. The 
waist-line is often defined by a narrow 
metal belt, sometimes by a narrow belt of 
self material, or by metal filigree clasps on 
a belt of self material. 

This rather unusually belted slim silhou- 
ette is the favored one at this house, 
particularly for afternoon wear: but there 
is one accordion-plaited model with flaring 
godet insets. 

Sleeves, on both frocks, are 


suits and 


often made raglan, or semi-raglan. This 
is an unusually handled raglan sleeve; 


very wide at the top, and then very tight 
and wrinkled over the wrist. The gen- 
eral efiect is a line decidedly reminiscent 
of the moyen age. The sleeves shown by 
this house are varied, but the outstanding 
characteristic sleeve-line presented is very 
tight at the cuff and full at the top. Some 
sleeves have deep points hanging from 
elbow or shoulder and then draped into 
tight cuffs. Organdie cuffs, and organdie 
showing under slashes above the wrist are 
also smart details 

Collars on suits are bands about three 
inches high, upstanding in back and falling 
forward to show the lining in front. 


The daytime neck-line for frocks is 
not bateau but a V-neck formed by @ 
surplice line, filled in and made round by 
organdie or chiffon vestees. Then there 
are rather high neck-lines outlined by 
little turn-over collars of embroidered or- 
gandie. 

The evening neck-line is not low in 
front, but several models with extremely 


low back-lines, cut in a deep round scoop 
are shown. Several metal cloth and lus- 
trous satin gowns are made with the one- 
sided décolletage. 


DOUCET 


N viewing the Doucet collections, one 
becomes conscious that the human 
feminine form has hips. This is the ten- 
dency of the Doucet silhouette, to raise 
the waist-line and to give the hips more 
prominence. P 
For the evening the silhouette 1 
(Continued on page 156) 
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“The Happiest Girl 


The happiest boy, too, is the one who finds him- 
self in exactly the right school, amid congenial 
surroundings, with ideal companions and with 
sympathetic and understanding instructors. 


Under such fortunate conditions, the pupil 
progresses most rapidly in his studies, and re- 
ceives most readily all those elements which 
make for strength of character, self-reliance 
and the complete expression of his own indi- 
viduality. 


There is just such a school for you—or for 
your boy or girl. 


And it is the purpose of the Harper’s Bazar 
School Bureau to find that right school for 
you. Write me about it and I shall give your 
letter my personal attention. 


From Maine to California 


One thing that enables the Harper’s Bazar 
School Bureau to offer you a service that is 
genuine and of value is that the personnel of 
this Bureau has not changed in the past five 
years. 


And with these same people in constant con- 
tact with schools, constantly interested in school 
matters, consistently devoted to the bringing 
together of the right school and the right pupil, 
there has been built up—as you can readily 
understand—a great fund of knowledge about 
all the best schools in the country. 


And the value of this knowledge has been in- 
tensified because representatives of the Bazar 
School Bureau have personally visited all the 
best schools in the country, as far West as 
California and as far South as Florida as well 
as, of course, those schools located in the more 


in the World”— 


readily accessible States of the North and the 
East. 


In no other way than by such personal visits 
could such a thoroughly intimate and firsthand 
knowledge of schools have been obtained. 


And among these schools there is just that 
school which is best fitted in every way to meet 
your special requirements. And, if you write 
me, I shall be very glad indeed to consider your 
requirements individually and help you choose 
that exactly right school. 


Your Problem can be Solved 


The Harper’s Bazar School Bureau has helped, 
literally, thousands of parents to find the most 
satisfactory school for their boy and girl. It 
has also helped hundreds of more mature stu- 
dents to find just those schools which specialize 
in those certain courses for which they them- 
selves were in search. 


Every morning’s mail brings in letters asking 
for information about schools. These letters 
come not only from all part of the United 
States but from many other countries. 


We mention this to show you that the Harper’s 
Bazar School Bureau has had a tremendous 
amount of experience in solving just such 
problems as may confront you. 


And this most varied experience is at your 


service. 


When you write make your letter as fully ex- 
planatory of your requirements as_ possible. 
This will enable us to serve you most ade- 
quately. 


Address your letter personally to 


Kenneth N.Chambers, Director~ 


Harper's Bagar School Bureau 


MO West 40 th Street, Ne wYork~ 
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Slenderize Your Figure 


by wearing a 


COMFORT 


“CORSET-BRASSIERE” 



















































Effect of Average Brassiere Effect of Comfort Brassiere 


Note the Difference 


The above illustration shows convincingly that the COMFORT 
BRASSIERE is far superior to the Brassieres now being worn. 


THE COMFORT BRASSIERE is adaptable to every woman, 
whether of slender, medium, or full figure. It is designed 


and fitted to give beautiful unbroken lines and affords an 
ideal gown foundation. 


Gives the Figure a Trim Straight Line Appearance 
Supports, Flattens and Reduces the Bust 
Prevents Bulging of the Diaphragm 
Gives the Proper Abdominal Support 
Adds Carriage to the Figure 
Makes You Appear 10 to 20 lbs. Lighter 


THE COMFORT BRASSIERE is constructed of special- 
ly mercerized corset material, scientifically boned to in- 
duce a muscular reflex, which will reduce the fatty tis- 
sues, weight and bulk. It is adjustable to fit perfectly, 
is made longer than the ordinary brassiere and will not 
ride up over the corset. It outlasts a dozen ordinary 
brassieres and will retain its shaping after long wear and 
repeated washing. 

May be had in the following materials; in all sizes 
from 32 to 56 inches bust measurement: 

No. 180—Made of lightweight coutil, edged with rib- 
bon, cotton shoulder straps. Price, $2.00 


No. 240—A finer grade of coutil, heavier in weight, 
edged with silk ribbon, shoulder straps of coutil. 
Price, $2.75 

No. 360—Made of beautiful mercerized brocade of 


the finest quality, edged with fancy silk braid; strips of 
brocade form the shoulder straps. Price, $3.00 
No. 400—Of Extra Quality Pure Silk Brocade, edged 
with imported French lace. The lacing in the back is 
effectively concealed by a strip of self material, so that 
it serves as a camisole and brassiere combined. 
Price, $5.00 


FOR SALE AT LEADING STORES EVERYWHERE 


If you have ever desired a brassiere that would not continually ride up, 
that would keep the bust firm and that would always fit, by all means 
send for a COMFORT BRASSIERE today. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 


COMFORT CORSET CO. 


110 West 40th St. New York | 





(Factory, West Hoboken, N. J.) 





DRECOLL 


HARPER’S BAZAR 





Drécoll uses dark green taffeta over an under- 


slip of white Georgette. 
cross-stitch 


taffeta with green 


achieved by a fairly close-fitting corsage, 
and some gowns have the medieval corselet 


effect. Skirts are made with detached 
panels, often beautifully beaded. 
Girdles are made of twisted rolls of 


fabric contrasting with that of the gown. 
Afternoon frocks are of crépes, chiffons 
and laces. Some of these laces are those 


made of wool, that several of the Paris 
houses are sponsoring. 
Soft beige homespun is used for an 


afternoon frock with the bateau neck-line 
and long sleeves that are slashed and then 
caught on narrow wristbands. 


BERNARD 


A SERIES of three-piece costumes, made 
with short little jackets without pep- 
iums, so that they give the general effect 
of a dress, are shown, made with a con- 
trasting bodice beneath. Other jackets are 
hip-length, made very smooth in back and 
belted at the sides and front. 

Rather elaborate afternoon costumes 
have jackets of metal cloth, worn over 
crépe dresses. 

This two-fabric theme is also carried out 
in sports costumes made with plain skirts 
and jackets of colored woolens or broché. 

This house also features the cape for 
both afternoon and evening wear. Some- 
times these capes are slit in panels so that 
a contrasting lining appears. 

Suéde appears, both as trimming and 
as a material from which an entire coat is 
fashioned. 

Afternoon and evening frocks, made 
without belts and drawn tightly across the 
back and front and then caught with 
fancy clasps over the hips, are character- 
istic of this house. 


LANVIN 


ORGEOUS evening frocks, made wide 

at the bottom and cut on lines that 
are reminiscent of the moyen dge are fea- 
tured by Lanvin. Some of these are made 
of organdie, with a contrasting foundation; 
others are of changeable taffeta. Afternoon 
frocks are made with the same theme— 
with long corsages molding the figure and 
full skirts mounted with rolled or puffed 
girdles. 

The sleeves of Lanvin, too, show the in- 
fluence of the moyen dge. The sleeve most 
favored by this house is tight at the top 
and flares at the bottom. 

Long tight sleeves, with a space at the 
elbow, so that there is an odd gauntlet 
effect. are a new and unusual mode. 

Lovely Persian designs, worked in color 
and in metal and leather, make vivid the 
short jackets of many of the Lanvin tail- 
leurs. It is that delicate tracery of ex- 
quisitely executed embroidery that Lanvin 
so often uses to develop various themes on 
her clothes. The soft sympathetic quality 
of kasha cloth is an ideal medium for 


Quaint puffings of the 


are decorative. 


FROM THE PARIS OPENINGS 


(Continued from page 


154) 
Lanvin’s particular touch. She uses it 
for tailleurs; also navy blue serge and 


oyster white tussah. 

That lovely high-keyed color known as 
“almond-green”” Lanvin has found much 
use for this season, and features it for both 
afternoon and evening. She uses, too, com- 
binations of green and white, and begonia 
and periwinkle blue. Double girdles with 
these colors blended, and beautifully de- 
veloped in detail, are very lovely. 

Georgette crépe, in these colors, is used 
for many of the lovely costumes from this 
house. 

Paut POIRET 

OIRET has kept his characteristic sil- 

houette, and introduces newness in his 
design by using gorgeous printed silks in 
vivid color. Typical of his new collection 


is the frock of black and white foulard, 
with vivid green bodice or contrasting 
sleeves. 


The general line is long, with the waist 
placed low. Many bodices follow closely 
the contours of the figure and are then 
mounted on a very full gathered skirt, 
without so much as a suggestion of a 


girdle. This has a decidedly moyen dge 
effect. 
The Egyptian inspiration, the colorful 


Russian and Byzantine, and the mysterious 
Hindu influence, are all felt in this new 
collection of Poiret’s. Elaborate bands of 
exquisite embroidery, joining two contrast- 
ing materials, are used on many lovely 
costumes. 

The use of two contrasting materials is 
seen again and again in this collection. 
One material is plain and the other vivid.y 
figured. 

Another composé type of costume is the 
green kasha cloth skirt, with an astonish- 
ingly smart beige coat; then too, there is 
a jacket of black moire, worn with a white 
piqué skirt 

In the afternoon frocks where two colors 
of soft crépe, and silk jersey, and lame 
cloth, and other odd combinations are 
used, the idea of contrasting materials is 
more strikingly developed. 


CHERUIT 


[OVELY painted chiffons, made with the 
irregular hem-line and soft corsage, 
were used by Chéruit for both afternoon 
and evening. A new type of train, one 
that starts low on the skirt from one side, 
is extremely smart. Lovely silvery gowns 
of two-toned chiffons, silver lace and silver 
ribbons and embroideries are fresh and 
new and charming. ; 

A new treatment for the skirt is seen in 
various types of costumes in the Chéruit 
collection. A large flat square arrange- 
ment at the front of the skirt has a fuller 
portion joined at the bottom. 

(Continued on page 158) 
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SPECIFY 


Vodel 1500 

Uniform, v 

shrunk 5S 
Cloth 

In white I 


$3.00 


Model 37¢ M j 
Uniform (below) In- 
dividuality 

Fine black 

cotton 


$4.50 


Mohairand 
$7.50 to $21.00 


Leading department 
stores everywhere carry 
> B. uniforms. Inj 
Greater New York at: 


B. Altman & Co. 
\braham & Straus 
Arnold Constable 
Best & Co. 
Bloomingdale Bros, 
Gimbel Brothers 
Fred’k Loeser 
Lord & Taylor 
James McCreery 
Saks & Co. 
Franklin Simon 
Stern Brothers 
John Wanamaker 















If your dealer ia 
out of these Uniforms 





















































- Maternity Corsets 


Lane Bryant is the 
largest house in the world 
selling Maternity Apparel 
daily to thousands of ex- 
pectant mothers. 





| The famous Lane Bry- 
ant Corset is the perfect- 
ed product of 20 years of 
experience. It is the best 
corset in the world. Made 
in our workrooms. 


3.95 6.95 to 14.50 


If unable to call, write Dept. 
V-1 for Free Style Book. 


Lane Bryant 


26 W. 39th—21 W. 38th 
New York 
Chicago Detroit 
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Hair Remover 
Genuine— Original 


Y actual test genuine De simply wet the hair with this 
Miracle is the safest and nice De Miracle sanitary 
surest. When you use liquid and it is gone. De 

it you are not experimenting Miracle alone _ devitalizes 
with a new and untried de- hair, which is the only com- = 
pilatory, because it has been mon-sense way to remove it 
in use for over 20 years, and’ from face, neck, arms, un- 
is the only depilatory that derarms or limbs. 

has ever been endorsed by 

Physicians, Surgeons, Der- Try De Miracle just once, 


HAUAVOAD AR ARARA RAED 


OT 


T 
dd 
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matologists, Medical Journals and if you are not convinced 
and Prominent Magazines. that it is the perfect hair 
De Miracle is the most clean- remover return it to us with 


TU 


ly; there is no mussy mixture the De Miracle guarantee and 
to apply or wash off. You we will refund your money. 
Write for free book. 
Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 


At all toilet counters, or direct from us, in plain wrapper on receipt 
of price. 























DeMiracfe 


Dept. H-14, Park Ave. and 129th St. 
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REDUC ge —_ aturally 








Three Slices Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, now a 
of Basy Bread a day, recognized standard weight-reducing ration. 
Sasy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a wholesome 
Help reduce your weight and delicious food—-scientifically prepared. 
in a natural way. There is no unpleasant dieting—no irksome exercises, in 
the Basy Bread course Legions have reported remarkable 
ay reductions in weight with gains in strength and health 
Doctors’ Essential Foods Co., You will be very much interested in the Basy Bread book- 
Orange, N, J. let, which gives reliable information on obesity and how to 
Dear Sirs: reduce Write for your copy to-day. Sent in sealed, plain 
The fifteen weeks’ course cover, postage prepaid. 
is at an end It has been 
most satisfactory in every re- 


spect. I have lost the re- 
quired number of pounds, and 
the flesh has disappeared from 
just where I wanted it to. 
Am feeling much stronger 
than I have in many years. 

M. M. W., Mass. 





DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL 
FOODS CO. 
39 Oakwood Ave. 
Orange New Jersey 








BASY BREAD 
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Why Have Gray or Faded Hair 
USE B. PAUL’S HENNA New, French 


D’Oreal—Composed of pulverized Henna and Herbs, 
provides the most natural coloring in the World. The 
ease with which all shades are obtained, and its 











proven harmlessness, delights and satisfies the most 
fastidious women. BEWARE of inferior substitutes. 
A perfect preparation proven absobutely best. 

$1.50, POSTPAID $1.60 
Blond Henna for lightening hair that has grown dark. 
Price $2.25. Protect yourself; ask for and insist on 
B. Paul’s Henpa. 


B. PAUL, spit” 
21 West 39th St., New York 


Telephone 3491 Longacre. 
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carelessness 


A nail — infection— worry 
and anxiety—loss of time 
and money. 


And to prevent it all, it is 
unnecessary to keep an army 
of salves, ointments, lotions 
and cures. 


Know how Absorbine, Jr. 
acts quickly in all such emer- 
gencies: 


It is an antisepticand germicide 
— anapplication of only afew 
drops suffices to cleanse the 
open skin ; kills germs and pre- 
vents infection. 


It is a liniment—tired, aching 
muscles get instant, soothing 
relief; lameness and soreness 
are dissipated. 



















It is antiphlogistic— reduces in- 
flammation in a natural man- 
ner. 
And, withal, it is perfectly 
safe; of a clean, pleasant odor 
and cannot stain. It is the 
children’s magic bottle ! 

At your druggist’s, $1.25, or 
postpaid. Liberal trial bottle, 
10¢. postpaid. 

W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 

135 Temple St., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Newest Models from 
the Creators of Style 


You are certain of latest styles when 
you buy a Fiskhat. Every week we 
give Fiskhat dealers the latest infor- 
mation on style tendencies. At brief 
intervals, they receive the newest 
creations of our master designers. 


For Authentic Style Informa- 
tion Visit the Fiskhat Dealer 


Any Fiskhat milliner will gladly 
show you Fiskhats. They will interest 
you because they represent assured 
quality aswell asthelast wordinstyle. 


WRITE FOR STYLE LETTER 


Please mention your milliner’s name. 


D. B. FISK & CO. 


Creators of Correct Millinery 
225 North Wabash Ave, Chicago 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PARIS 
The dealer displaying this sign is an 
authority on style. Always look first for 


































The name that means 
“Style and Quality Assured” 
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cA Perfect Coiffure 


is the Gift 
West Products 
bring to you 


EAUTIFULhair 

can be made still 
more beautiful, and 
neglected hair can at- 
tain a new fullness and 
charm through the sim- 
ple use of West Softex 
Shampoo, West Elec- 
tric Curlers and West 
Hair Nets. 


West Products begin 
where Nature leaves 
off and bring within 
your reach an effectual 
and gratifying means 
of accomplishing the 
beautiful coiffures you 
covet. 


West Products are on sale 


At Good Dealers Everywhere 


on our absolute guarantee of 
satisfaction or money back. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, order 


direct from us, enclosing purchase 


price and dealer’s name and address. 





The West “Elsie” 
Coiffure 
A striking hair dress, be- 
coming to almost every 
type. This charming 
style and several others 
are described and illus- 
trated in our beautiful 
little bocklet, “Guide to 
Hair Dressing at Home,” 
sent postpeid on receipt 


of 6¢ 
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WEST SOFTEX 


THE SHAMPOO EXQUISITE 


(with and without Henna) 


Softex is a scalp cleanser and invigor 
ator; works quickly into a creamy lather 
and rinses readily in clear water, im 
parting lustre and softness, leaving the 
hair easy to manage. 

Softex is prepared with just enough 
Henna to produce those shimmering tints 


so much admired, Softex is also pre- 
pared natural and is especially adapted 
for gray and white hair and for chil- 
lren’s, 


WEST 





One Size Only 
10c Package 
$1.00 per Dozen 


WEST HAIR CURLERS 


You know them, of course, those handy 





little curlers that are so simple to use 
and the results always so satisfying 
hey are unsurpassed 
in producing any wavy 
effect and insure a 
lasting wave rivaling 
-* 2? nature’s own. 
a % Wave your hair in 
. Ss / fifteen minutes without | 
heat by this simple | 
little device. } 


Card of 2—10c. 
Card of 5—25c. 





ir Curlers 

See U 8 Pe On. 
The name WEST on 
every curler identifies 


he genuine. 


WEST MIDGET CURLERS 


are especially adapted for sho 
bobbed hair. sii 


Card of 4—10c. 





WEST 


HAIR NET 
Beach 6 Motorsbrand 


The Larger Net — 4 
Made of extra long strands 
of selected, human hair 
and reinforced with two 
extra meshes to the net. 
Twice sterilized. 
{ll Shades—Cap or 
1Se each 
Gray and White—Double Price 
West Double Mesh Nets also {5c each. 





Fringe Shape 
















SOFTEX SHAMPOO 
HAIR CURLERS 


HAIR NETS 
West Electric Hair Curler Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


West Electric Hair Curler Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


‘FROM THE PARIS OPENINGS 


(Concluded from page 156) 


Suits made with skirts with tight hip 
yokes, more or less reminiscent of those 


worn in 1908, are an unusual note, Also 
little hip-length jackets with marked 
waist-lines are surprisingly smart. 
D@UILLET 
[IDEUILLET'S short jackets show the 
low waist-line—odd belts of braided 
leather or woven folds of cloth ranging 
from one inch to three in width being 


posed low on the hips. The bolero effect 
is featured on frocks and _tailleurs—the 
back being split and the two sides falling 
loose over the girdle. 

Many cloaks of black crépe marocain 
with wide sleeves, low girdles and semi- 
cape backs are shown by Deeuillet—one 
collared and cuffed with closely placed 
plaited circles of the fabric. Some of these 
cloaks are slightly circular in form. 

A sports costume of huge yellow and 
white plaid serge with a short flaring jacket 
over a straight and very slender frock of 
white flannel is shown in the Deeuillet 
collection, with many gray and _ beige 
frocks. Afternoon and evening gowns are 
slightly draped about the figure, without 
girdles, and there is much lace over metal 
cloth and satin—large lace sleeves and lace 
panels, 

Two bouffant frocks for the jeune fille 
trimmed with wax flowers. 


are 
CALLOT 

HE Empire waist-line, that we have 

heard murmurs about but have not 


heretofore seen, has appeared finally in the 
Callot collections. For evening wear, 
Callot makes gowns that are frankly Em- 
pire; for afternoon there is a rather normal 
waist-line with much drapery around the 
hips and caught up in front. 

Callot uses much black satin, since this 
material is singularly adapted to the ex- 
quisite draperies of this house. Then, too, 
there is much embroidery in color in the 
shade known as “fleur de l’Inde.”’ White 
and gold embroideries are used with vivid 
red girdles to give them flair. 
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Tunics, jingling with jet, are part of 


the evening collection. Filmy brown 
laces are used for evening, and black 
ciré lace with some vividly contrasting 
ornament. 


“Nippon” is a gown that had great 
success at the opening. It is a lovely 
thing of black satin, embroidered with 
colored chinoiserie and has green drapery 
on one hip. 

Plaited panels, graceful and feminine, 
are introduced in many of the afternoon 
frocks. 

Callot, as have many of the houses, has 
found kasha cloth a charming medium. 

Voluminous soft coats, vastly flattering 
in line, and gallant little street suits of 
Louis XV type, are made of it. The 
skirts of these suits are often tiered—which 
is new and unusual. 

Lovely period gowns, tight of bodice and 
made with flaring skirts, are given tiny 


neck ribbons that tie in back and then 
flutter long ends. 
PREMET 


REMET has taken a dash of this, that, 

and the other thing that is so romantic 
and lovely in design and color and made 
from these a spring mode. 

Black frocks, trimmed with bands of 
embroidery and colored beads and metal, 
are made with sleeves that are tight at the 
top and then fall in straight panels of 
colored crépe that reflect the colors of the 
embroideries. 

Although Premet favors the simple line, 
swathed skirts that cross in f 


{front are 
a noteworthy feature of this collection. 
These skirts are worn with short little 
oriental looking jackets that are very 


effective. 

The general line achieved by Premet is a 
bit longer of skirt, but short enough to 
show the ankle. 

Tailleurs are made with simple jackets 
with crépe scarf-girdles that tie Inosely in 
front or at one side. Many of the tailleur 
jackets are embroidered with crystal beads, 
or worked with eyelet embroidery and 
metal, van Campen Stewart, 
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Wood-brown chiffon and brown 
tuffeta are combined with a cream- 
colored embroidered lingerie slip. 
A brown taffeta sash ties in front 
with a quaint bow that flutters long 
ends. Wood-brown is very smart. 


All of pink and silver metal cloth 
and cream-colored lace is this eve- 
ning frock that festoons itself with 
tiny hand-made flowers in gaily 
colored silk. Notice that the skirt 
widens perceptibly near the bottom. 
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This 
Smile Says 


“I Hear 


Clearly” * 
If you are a 


hard of hearing 

you have embarrassing mo- 
ments—so do your friends. Is 
it not worth while to see if all 
this embarrassment can_ be 
avoided ? 

500,000 persons are now 
hearing clearly by aid of the 
Acousticon. 

A New York Physician says: 
“It is of great value to me. 
should have been obliged to give 
up the practice of medicine 
long ago if I had not obtained 
this best of all devices for the 
aid of hearing.” 


We Offer you the 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit — No Expense 
Just write, saying “I am hard 
of hearing and will try the 
Acousticon.” Give it a fair trial 
amid familiar surroundings — 
thus you can best tell what it 
will do for you. 

Remember, however, that the 
Acousticon has patented fea- 
tures which cannot be dupli- 
cated. So no matter what your 
past experience has been send 
for your free trial today. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1335 Candler Bldg. 220 W. 42 St. N.Y.C. 
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The difference between 


beautiful hair and ordi- 
nary hair is very slight — 
usually something about its 
shade, a little something which 
makes it attractive if present or 
just ordinary if lacking. Whether 
your hair is light, medium or 
dark, it is only necessary to sup- 
ply this elusive little something 
to make it beautiful. This can 
be done. If your hair is dull or 
lacks lustre—if it is not quite as 
rich in tone as you would like to 
have it—you can easily give it 
that little something it lacks. No 
ordinary shampoo will do this, 
for ordinary shampoos do noth- 
ing but clean the hair. Golden 
Glint Shampoo is NOT an ordi- 
nary shampoo, It does more 
than merely clean. It adds beau- 


ty—a “tiny tint”—that little 
something which distinguishes 
really pretty hair from that 


which is dull and ordinary. 
Would you really like to have 
beautiful hair? Just buy a pack- 
age of Golden Glint Shampoo. 
At your dealer’s, or send 25c di- 
rect to * * J. W. KOBI COM- 
PANY, 123 Spring St., Seattle. 
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Ww. are again able to offer the pre- 


war high standard quality in these famous French 
Hairnets in cap or fringe shape. 

The “Slippon” cap shape is deep, roomy and well 
rounded with closely meshed edge; two sizes, large 
or small. The fringe hairnets (often called straight 
shape) are of generous size and easily adjusted. 

The shades are standard; the quality and work- 
manship are the best obtainable. 

ALLEN’S FRENCH HAIRNETS are $1.00 a dozen 
Three dozen assorted as you wish for $2.50 


White and Grey Hairnets $1.50 a dozen 
only to be had from 


EORGE ALLEN Inc. 
1214 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Paris 





CAlso importers of fine Lisle Hosiery and D. M. C. Threads. 


Shake 
ALLEN’S 


_ FOOT=EASE 


into your 


Shoes and 


Sprinkle it in 
the foot-bath 





Takes the 
friction from 
the shoe, 
freshens 
the feet, 
makes walk- 
ing a delight 


Antiseptic, Healing 
powder 
for shoes that pinch and for tired, 
aching, swollen feet, corns, bunions, 
blisters and callouses. 
1,500,000 pounds of powder for tne 
feet were used by our Army and 


Navy during the war. 
In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 





Swollen, Tired and Sweating F 
groom Nails. 





vss ues POOT-€As 
tate Mare TOOT SS 








| Store or Drug Store hasn’t DOT, send at 


308 Eighth & Olive, St. Louis, Mo. 
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‘Remove hair 
‘with (old Cream! 
| eethe new, gentle way 
«4 * 


Depilatory 









































- the amazing 
modern day 
hair dissolvent, 

( perfected by 
Laboratory. 


VS 


Unsavory Depilatories, 
the Razor, and all harsh 
methods now unnecessary ! 


& | 


At last, correct scientific principles have 
been applied to the depilatory. The result 
is a snow white, sweet cold cream with the 
peculiar property of dissolving hair wher 
ever it touches. Itis called DOT; and it’s 
as easy to use as powdering your nose; and 
as quick and harmless. 

You apply a bit of this cold cream where 
there is a hair growth. Then whisk across 
it with a dampened wash cloth. And that’s 
all. The hair will be gone. ‘The cream ab- 
sorbs it. And the skin is left white, and with 
the cool sense of cleanliness. A gentle me- 
thod as amazingly simple as it is thorough. 
In contrast with the unfeminine razor, DOT 
definitely discourages further hair growth. 
Thus making the removal of hair, easier 
and easier to handle as time goes on. 
And entirely lacking ‘‘after odor” it will be 
found a toilet accessory without the dis- 
couragements of the depilatory. 

You are urged totry this delicate cream 
dissolvent. Well groomed women every- 
where have adopted it, gratefully. If your 
favorite toilet goods counter, Department 


once direct to the Laboratory- under guar- 
antee of satisfaction or refund- 60c for the 
regular size, or $1.00 for the large- for a 
supply by return mail, in plain wrapper, 

Address. CHARLES, DOT @® CO., 


(An Antiseptic Liquid) J 
Glorious Freedom 
From Excessive 
Armpit Perspiration 
Our Testing Sample Will Convince You 

MILLION happy women have for- 
gotten forever the embarrassment 
of Excessive Armpit Perspiration be- 
cause—about TWICE a week, they use 
NONSPI, the old reliable, the perfect 


and truly scientific remedy for this 
unhealthful condition. 















Wonderful Nonspi Keeps the 
Underarms Normally Dry and 
Absolutely Odorless 


The efficiency of this wonderful remedy 
has been proven by many years of hon- 
orable service and—as the means is so 
simple, the result so sure—if you are 
annoyed by armpit odor or have had 
dresses stained by perspiration, you 
should obtain a bottle of NONSPI at 
once from any leading toilet or drug 
counter or from us by mail (postpaid) 
and free yourself from this humiliating 
affliction, or— 

SEND US 4c for Testing Sample and 

what medical authorities say 

about armpit perspiration. 




















Never Raised in Price—Never Lowered 
in Quality. Now As Always 50 Cents. || 
| (Several Months’ Supply.) | 








THE NONSPI COMPANY 
2633 Walnut St. Kansas City, Mo. 



















HARPER’S BAZAR 






A Special Offer to 


New Subscribers— 











8 Months of Harper’s Bazar for $2.00 











































These are the eight issues which this B YUGHT singly at the regular price of 50c a copy. these eight 


sa8 offer het issues would cost you $4.00. Through this special offer you 
ea ae coy you vet them for just half—$2.00. This will keep you in touch with 











bp on — i = Number om the smartest fashions through the Spring and Summer and also 
the new ideas in brid: Fashions for he smal . ° < . “ ui , 
qoune, vale, beoddvesses girl and boy * Quaint oo bring you the big Fall and Winter Fashion numbers. And be- 
age a gag Rg a ae sides the best fashions from Paris and New York, Harper’s Bazar 
o ybody Shoes, oO And of course >» new fash- ; 
oe The awakening life y os from Paris and Fifth brings you so much more: 
society in the country. Avenue . 
Summer Fashions — June Forecast for Fall and 
Winter — September N 1 f Tod 
What will be o at oveis 0 a 
fashi Rg Ba Aig os Che early arrivals in Fall y 
: vga se of Summer = a one _~ — You will get complete Stephen Vincent Benét’s brilliant novel of young 
x ie ee \utumn hats. Evening love and middle-aged folly—“Young People’s Pride.” And a short novel 
“ Travel N gowns and new furs in new by Robert Hichens. And unusual short stories by such writers as Arnold 
\ meaty rel sted models Bennett, G. K. Chesterton, Mildred Cram—many others. 
\ll the fascinating de Annual Fall Fashions — October 
\ tails about new traveling The important fashion 
suits, wraps, capes. Sport a) 5 eae ° ° ° 
A. clothes for riding, motoring. number of the Fail. The What Society is Doing 
golf, tennis. Bathing suits famo fi med of P Pigg : . ¢ . . j i 
Whee euues Gearen aac “ce gah eoteee — Direct from the places where Society gathers and Fashion reigns, reports 
ba ase er oncyoae pensable number for ship are brought to you. From Paris, New York, the Riviera, Palm Beach, 
amp 1 anc ime ot . 7 * . 
X\ fashionable Conti —— = dance Newport. And, particularly, the actual costumes worn by the smartest 
HARPER’S Q  nental resorts, — ee November women are described and sketched for you 
ne fin definite word 
abx he new mode. Special 
BAZAR ‘N ut the ne . Specia 
attentnu ( i r clo Ss Ms 
ce iieswkts i of pap cgay Barone What People are Talking About 
; fabrics ral? : 
New York City ‘XN Clutienes Master The more intimate topics of the day discussed by such well-known pub- 
XN December licists as W. L. George, Gertrude Atherton, Basil King. A vivacious re- 
A fascinating array of 1 view of the new art news, of the stage, of the book that is agitating Society. 
I am going to take ad R a oe an ’ : : : 
Vantage of your special fer ‘% aay coal a pone 
S , roers Bazar for word on the Wint fast ° : 4 
Send me Harper's Bi Bh lomuMeen Wate cat tees AKE advantage of this offer! The price is less than the 
eight month Check (or bills X\ vob % ind 7 
gn 1 UTS b . a or Ingerie Late ; i 
for $2.00 is enclosed. (Canada, Winter hats. Sports cost of a few handkerchiefs cr a theatre ticket. What else 
$2.75: F ig $3.50. el.ithes for North * -- . 
75; Foreign, $3.50.) % "ern resorts could give you so much pleasure for so little money? So, if 


\ you are not already a subscriber, fill in the coupon and mail it 
to us today. We know you'll enjoy these eight issues. 
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This hazelnut-colored gown has a pad- 
ded girdle of gold and dull purple bro- 
cade, with touches of tarnished gold. 


GOWNS 


FOR A ROYAL 


The cloak that completes the costume 
is lined with old rose velvet and has 
a sable collar lined with the velvet. 


WEDDING 


BY LUCILE 


Paris, France 


EAR Mr. Editor: 
Indeed, I am not going to bore you 
with a description of what will be 


our “late” royal wedding, by the time this 
letter reaches you. All the millions of 
moving picture houses will have shown you 
the great pageant, but at this minute, here 
as I write, it is still in the making, and 
everyone is in the throes of preparation 
and excitement. 

Our gracious Queen Mary has chosen 
every single article in the trousseau of our 
royal and only little Princess. The royal, 
queenly, personal, individual, and unmis- 
takable touch is stamped on every garment. 
There is not the faintest gleam of the 
“Mode of the Moment” on one of them. 

Our Royal Family has a_ shibboleth 
of style peculiarly their own—lI revere 
them for so faithfully adhering to this par- 
ticular stvle, never changing it, no matter 
what fashion is being worn by their sub- 
jects. Isn't it marvelously courageous and 
clever of them? We are all rather apt, at 
times, to criticise this geste, but I, for one, 
uphold the royal idea. Surely, a Queen 


ought to look different and apart from her 
subjects, and if you had seen our Queen 
at the “Opening of Parliament” the othe: 
day, you would have said that no more 
regal and dignified and queenly figure has 
ever been seen in all the ages past. 

Now that Her Majesty’s hair is gray 
and she is no longer young, her style is 
perfect, eminently suited to her age and 
position—no attempt at present fashion 
she has never changed her style in thirty 
years. When I look back at signed pho- 
tographs of her in her wedding dress, the 
only difference is in circumference of waist, 
et cetera, but it was a very aging style for 
a young girl. Now Her Majesty looks as 
she ought to look, the revered and respect- 
ed Queen of England of to-day. I say re- 
spected (and this is where she is so clever) 
—how could an English Nation respect 
their Queen if dressed in the Paris fashions 
of the past three years? 

A month ago, I was summoned to Lon- 
don to assemble an exhibition of dresses 
made by English girls in London. and de- 
signed by an Englishwoman (me), suit- 

(Concluded on page 163) 


A sheath of orchid and silver brocade has 
draperies lined, surprisingly, with orange, and 
made more dazzling still by jeweled flowers. 





“7 owe my beauty to MINERALAVA,. I have used it regularly for 
a number of years and would not be without it, It 1s wonderful.” 
Zitecka Dorores, three times winner of the Follies Beauty Contest. 
The Mineratava Treatment (Mineralava Beauty 
Clay — Cold Water— Face Finish) is famous in 
fashionable Beauty Shops because it alone helps na- 
ture function by accelerating the flow of fresh, 
cleansing, vitalizing blood through the muscles and 
tissues of the face. 


Pulsing, Tingling Sensation — Blood circulation, 
Nature’s secret of Beauty, is yours instantly with 
MInNERALAVA. The sensation of areal MInERALAVA 
Treatment is unlike anything you have ever experi- 
enced. The pulsing and tingling of your blood grows 
stronger and stronger. You /eel your circulation 
quicken. You snow you are freeing the pores of 
their accumulations and stirring the whole face into 
life and bloom. Thousands of bottles sold annually 
at Department and Drug Stores. Mineralava Beauty 
Clay, $2.00; Mineralava Face Finish, $1.50. 

Send for specialist’s booklet : ** Wature’s 

Way to Beauty,” By Dr. Geo. C. Watson. 

SCOTT’S PREPARATIONS, Inc. 

10 East 38th Street, ACew York (ity 


—your safeguard against 
wrinkles, sagging muscles, 
complexion blemishes. 
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MoToR, 
Dept. HB-4-22 


119 West 40th St.. New York City. 


I enclose $4.00 (Canadian $5.00) 


remit upon receipt of bill). 


Please send me a copy of 


Expense Record, and enter my name to re- 
ceive the next twelve issues of MoToR. 


RE RS ee en ere 
(Please print) 
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YEARLY SUMMARY 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


For the Woman of Today 


to whom a Motor Car 1s 


of “Primary Importance 


MoToR the “National Magazine of Motoring” 
can be of definite help 








a OW much is it going to cost me?”—one of the first questions you A 

raise in connection with a trip. i eA 
Let MoToR—The National Magazine of Motoring—help you! & 
MoToR will show you how the expenses of that trip may be kept to a $5 
minimum. Page after page is devoted to telling the car owner how to $3 
cut repair bills; what are the worth-while accessories; what should be a. 
done before starting on a tour and the hundred and one things that the Ba 






car owner should know. 












Each issue contains picture after picture of the new makes and models of SN 
cars that are attracting attention. Experts tell you by means of interesting, = 
illustrated articles, how a trip to the repair shop may be avoided before Sy 
trouble sets in. - a‘. 
=n , ; sol aaa aD a ==. 
Tours to the out-of-way places of the country are described in fascinating SSS—=—"—- 
articles by well-known writers. Artistic photographs bring the world of — 
motordom to your doors. And the whole magazine is interesting as well F <a 
as helping you to keep expenses down to a reasonable figure. ee les 
And to help you know what the expenses are, we are giving away to new ¢ 
subscribers a limited number of an Automobile Expense Record. 
= 
When you know where your expenditures have gone, you are then able to ‘ 
save intelligently. Read the table of contents. It shows you how valuable r ae | 
this book can be to you. There are a limited number available for distribu- See 
tion. Send for your copy today. “ 
j f 
the next twelve issues of MoToR = 
a copy of the Automobile Expense —— 
Record. ae i 
Both for the price of a regular } pee." 
subscription. ~~ ae ; 
a I 
\ SE : 
a 
\ 
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8 x 10% 
cloth bound 
not sold 
separately 


Cost ? 


Send for 


your copy— 
FREE! 




















Mail the coupon to-day and be sure of your 
copy of this valuable and helpful book— h 
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Black and gold lacquer brocade is held to- 
gether on one hip with enormous lotuses 


of gold and scarlet. 


Sable edges the sleeves. 


GOWNS FOR A ROYAL WEDDING 


(Concluded from page 161) 


able for this royal function. Thousands 
of people have seen this exhibition at 
Lucile’s, and probably you have already 
seen the photographs of some of the gowns, 
as they have been in every news-sheet here. 
However, you have not seen any of the pic- 
tures I am sending you, as I had these 
specially taken for you in my own pho- 
tographic studio. As you know, I never 
follow the “Fashion of the Moment” unless 
it pleases me, except in the matter of sil- 
houette, for as long as the silhouette is 
fashionable, the details can be original. 
Please note that there is not a single inch 
of handsomely ‘embroidered in beads” 
trimming in any of these designs—I hate 
bead embroideries, or, in fact, any modern 
embroideries, and scarcely ever use them. 

The gowns at the bottom of this page 
and the top of the preceding page, were 
worn at the royal wedding by two young 
up-to-date aristocrats (not royal, as you 
can see by the style). The single pictures 
show gowns for “New-Rich” new peeresses, 
at one of the royal evening entertainments 


no expense spared, every bit of them of 
the most costly material, and they will 
wear jewels and pearls galore. 

Of the aristocratic “New Poor,’ many, 
alas, could not afford new dresses for the 
wedding. I know for a fact that many 
wore only what are known in the work- 
rooms as “do-ups’” (a term of great con- 
tempt), but there you are. 

I ask myself, which is the better to have, 
hundreds of years of tradition as a back- 
ground, or a foreground of chinchilla coats 
and diamonds as la as pigeon eggs on 
each of your little fingers, and ropes of 
pearls hanging on odd bits of you—I 
wonder! Personally, I prefer a foreground 
of no regrets, to a background with no 
comforts, don’t you, Mr. Editor? 

Yours sincerely, 
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IT’S OFF Because ITS OUT 


The Scientifically Correct Way 
to Destroy Superfluous Hair 


. And now, never a care 
for bothersome superfluous hair. 
She has learned to definitely free 
herself of it with the roots—a 
secret thousands of women still 
yearn. If you have used depila- 
tories, electrolysjs, or the razor, 
which leave the roots to thrive 
and often cause the hair to grow 
faster and coarser, you will im- 
mediately appreciate this superior 
remedy, 

ZIP gently lifts out the roots 
with the hairs and thus destroys 
the growth without electricity. 
This scientific application is - 
tally unlike other methods which 
merely burn off the surface hairs 
by applying caustics, pastes and 
powders, leaving the roots to 
thrive 

Women everywhere are discarding 
the old, dangerous methods for 

I 


ZIP not only removes hair 
but checks its future growth. 
Easily applied at home, pleasingly 
fragrant painless quick, effective, 
and absolutely harmless, ZIP 
the skin soft and smooth. Cuaranteed 
not to harm even the most delicate 
skin. 
Avoid imitations, many of which 
simply pull the hairs out, just as 
tweezers do, and thus strengthen the 
growth Se certain to get genuine 
and original ZIP. 
THREE TYPES OF SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR. Which type have you? Write 
for FREE BOOK, ‘‘Beauty’s Greatest 
Secret,’’ which tells you, or call at 
my Salon to have free demonstration 
with ZIP. 

ADDRESS 


Dept. HB 
562 Fifth Ave.(46th st.) New York 








At all good s(ores, or direct by mail 


Madame Berthe’s 
‘leansing Cream, Cannot promote hair growths «++ 60¢ 
Antiseptic Tale. Delightfully fragrant . c 
Lash-Life. Beautifies the . Makes lashes long and brows fustrous.. 50¢ 
Emollient Balm. Softens the skin For the hands, neck and fa An 
excellent base for powder ; ‘ a oon -2 50c 
Antiseptic Solution ” coo one 


BSCEN 


The Ideal Liquid Deodorant Guaran- 
teed Harmless—Cannot Stain 








Attractive bottle 50c 
CREATIO 


sean JORIDE DW: 


New York 











In powder blue is this charmeuse gown 
—Iringe and all, worn with flesh 
hose and jade and gold brocade shoes. 


The turban is of gold tissue shot with 
scarlet, and has a magnificent jewel 
of sapphire set about with diamonds. 
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Four-Door Coupe 
Touring Type 








With the general improvement in business has come a demand 
for the LaFayetre not enjoyed by any other car of its price. 


Would this not indicate that the public, after careful appraisal 
of car values, has found the LaFayerrr most to be desired? 


LAFAYETTE MOTORS COMPANY at Xars All Inpianapouis 


LAFAYETTE 
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